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« Superior, as he was, to all men in all his writings, in 
„ his EPISTLES he was fuperiot to himſelf.” 
| Linanivs, 
— — 
Vor. II. B 
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* * Of the Epiſtles of Julian, the nine firſt were printed 


in Greek, with other Epiſtles by vatious hands, by Aldus, 


Rom. 1499, 4t0. and afterwards in Greek and Latin, at 
Geneva, 1606, folio. The xth was preſerved by Socrates 


in his Hiſtory, III. z. The xith, and thoſe that follow, as 
far as the xLv1tth,, were in like manner puhliſhed among 


the Epiſtles of various wiiters. | The &L1xth was taken 
from Sozomen, v. 16, The Lth, Liſt, and Liid were 
firſt publiſhed in Greek by Peter Martinius, together with 


following as far as the LViith, which, together with the 
Epiſtle of Gallus to Julian, Bonaventure Vulcanius pub- 
liſhed at Leyden, 1597, 12mo. at the end of the Epiſtles 
and Problems of Theophylactus Simocatta. The ry 1th 


and Lixth, but doubtfully blended together, were firſt 


publiſhed by Nicholas Rigalt, who alſo added a tranſlation, 


at the end of his Funs Paraſiticum, Paris, 1601, 4to. But 


in the edition of Petau, by the advice of Rigalt himſelf, it 


. was divided into two, both mutilated, the formet having 
no concluſion, and the latter no beginning. At length | 
the former was fupplied from a"MS, by the learned and 
ingenious:Lewis. Anthony Muratori, in his Auerdota Graca, 


Padua, 1709, 4to. The Lxth and the two following were | 
firſt publiſhed by Petau, from a copy of an ald MS. lent 


him by Patricius Junius. The LxIIId, which, Martinius 


and Petau have given in Greek only, but very imperfect 


and incorrect, Ezekiel Spanheim amended and ſupplied 


the Miſopogon, and the other Epiſtles, illuſtrated by a 
Latin tranſlation, Paris, 1 567 and 1583, 8yo, Petau there- | 
fore firſt tranſlated thoſe three, and alſa'the Lirid, and the | 


| 
| 


| 


from the MS, of Allatius, and firſt added a Latin verſion. | 


Muratori has alſo publiſhed three other Epiſtles of Julian, 

the LxIvth, Lxvth, and Lxvith, from the ſame Ms. 
Farkigtus. 

For an account of the other Epiſiles, ſe/the nene 
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5 5 5 8 
in £gypt; and recoflecting what I have often 
e, 4 Happy,“ cried I, . are the Egÿptians in 


che plenty with/which they have long been ſup- 


„ e pied by the Niſe But happier ate they! now 

; che poſſeſſion of your; Muſe; a-blefing, in 
"may pinion; ſupetzor even to the Nile That 

5 rer, by flooding; enriches their coumty;; bat 


{fs 1 Jug Dy: your eloquence, improving the minds , 


. © lof *bhein' youth; endet them withithe treaſures 
e eien. „ke Plato and Pythagoras, their 
s forier „% Ä—5i ot; Arie aq 
Such" were my Feſlestions, little thinkivg!:thar 
2 in' tue mean time re not fat diſtant. At 
| i regeſßt, therefore of your" letter 1 was at firſt 
ſo much ſurpriſed, that-L thought it au. impoſition, 
- 20 Schung not Beere my eyes Bot When Lpe- 
ruſed the contents, convinced that ſuch elegance 
be 2 flow from no other n how get was my 
ace - I then entertdined hopes of ſogn ſoeing 
vo here, and 1 rejoiced that your own Country 
Would ſoon be bleſſeck witz your preſenea, however 
hort might be aut ay. On this ſubject you 
dem is hate broughr a Iudicrous charge againſt 


-10: The ame of NP IR an et. is ad- 
© dreſſod, ig nt Ku. 5 eee 1A 03,7 Pac 
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have by no means exaggerated; yet; m 
friend, you are much indebted to her for havi 
furniſhed your mind with philoſophy. But be- 
ware ho you deſpiſe the luxuries of, Ægypt. 
Wiſe Ulyſles, though he inhabited a ſmall and 
rocky:ifland; could not be tempted either by the 
charms of Calypſo, or the promiſe of immortality, 
to prefer ihem to Iihaca. Nor was any Spattan, I 
imagine, ever induced by the recollection of his 
coarſe domeſtic fare to cmplain of Sparta. But 
I know what has occaſioned your, bringing this 
charge againſt me. You are fond of monęy, and 
in that purſuit, being difappointed, you, ſigh, Sith 
regret; and envy the Nile and the wealth: that it 


 BPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
me. For though I allow that the air is ſuch as 
you repreſent. it, that the water is as brackiſh as 
the ocean, and that the bread is made of barley; _ 
all which, out of regard to your country, you 


produces. This, you ſay, makes -you deſert your 


country; and renders your perſon as inelegant as 
that of 'Chxrephon+*. But I rather ſuſpect that 
you ate detained by ſome. kind nymph, and are 
ſenſible at laſt of the: power of love. Be this as 
Venus pleaſes ! Mean time, farewell; and may I 
ſoon hail you the father of a family | 


— 
772 7 N 14 


* Chærephon was a writer off tragedies; He celebrated 


the actiops of the Heraclidæ. But being greatly emaciated 
by his nocturnal lucubrations, he became à vulpat joke." 
The tame "bf . 6wl” was allogNeft kim)718Lea 

. Chil. p. 685. 


He vas A diſciple of Socrater..}His notunnahiſbürbes pro- 
cured him the name of vu. batz”antl-bis-paldnats the 
epithet of vu, the man of box.” LABIKTEAHE. 
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Epi Il. rb, Brenngas, ., Nes 


WI H ol ſhould I not ſalute * excellent Pro- A. D 
hæreſius, a man as exuberant in language 


as a river in water, when it overflows its banks 
and in eloquence, the rival of Pericles f. except 
that he does not embroil Greece? Be not ſurpriſed 
at my adopting the Laredæmonian brevity« Sages, 
like you, may make long and verboſe jorations ; 
but from me to you a little is ſufficient. 


bs 5 the Chriſtian profeſſors fed . up their 
ſch6ols in conſequence of Julian's edict. [See Epiſtie xT II.] 
He taught at Athens, and his reputation extended over 
the whole empire, The city of Rome had erected a ſtatue 
to him as large as the life, with this inſcription, % The 
% queen of cities to the king of orators/”': He had re- 
ceiyed from the Emperor Conſtans, the honorary. title of 


„general of the Roman armies.” Julian, it is ſaid, ex- 


empted him from the 1 law, and allowed him to re- 
tain his ſeat without changing his religion... But Prohæ- 


reſius had the delicacy not to avail humſelf, of a privilege 
which would haye rendered his faith ſuſpe&ed. Eunapius, . 
an admirer and a diſciple of this ſaphiſt, but a great enemy 


to the Chriſtians, relates this fact differently. - | 
ILA BIkTxREE, 
On the eloquence of Prohæreſius, Evtiapiud has fully 


Ar Ant, 


wig 


enlarged. But Suidas ſays, that Julian, in order to pique” | 


him, preferred Libanius. | Parv. 
Libanius, in one of his Epiſtles, e e him t 

Ns « as AN ornament to the world: by his eloquence, 
a good man, and one; to whom bath Rome and Athens had 


erected a pry of braſs,” His, death. was celebrated in a 
remarkable epigram by, ae hs Preſerved, by Muritort 


in his Auecdoja:Graca,; p- 
+ As to . op perieles, . Cicero de Oratere, 
XXxIVv. 
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362. 


to complain of, m ſilence. I 2 


E P.ISTLESOFJULIAN. 
Know, then, that my affairs are much embarraſſed 
aud diſtracte l. With all the reaſons of my return, 


if you intend to compile la hiſtory, I will moſt ac- 
cufately acquaint you by tranſmitting the original 


letters and other authentic evidence. But if you 


determine 10. proſecute your prefent ſtudies for 
the remainder of your life, you ſhall have no cauſe 
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"HOUGH this; 18 now rk third day, the . 


loſopher Priſcus + is, not yet arrived, and a 
letter from him ſeems to intimate that he will defer 


bis jourpey, As you have forgotten your promiſe, 


TI muſt remind you of it by demanding my debt. 
This debt, ee well know, it is no leſs eaſy” for 


* For. an account of this ſophiſt, and ſome of his 
epiſtles, ſee Vl. I p. 303. 

4 A Platonift, whom, at the ſolicitation of Mathis] 
ſprung from the ſame ſchool, the Emperor ſent for from 
Gree: He was fo reſerved and myſterious in what he 
knew, as even, to tax thoſe, who communicated their learn- 
ing, with prodigality and profaneneſs. But when he con- 
deſcended tg. dilplay his own, talents, he diſcovered a pro- 
found knowledge of the ſyſtems of the ancients, The court 
did not corrupt him, and, inſtead of becoming a courtier 
— himfelf, he endeavoured to lende the courtiers hiloſopers. 

TE. was, One « of the pbiloſophers that attended Julian to 
t S Perſiah war, and with whom he harangued itf his laſt 
moments on the nature of the ſoul, He was called in 
queſtion in the reign of the Emperor Valens; but his inno- 
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EPISFPLES OP JULIAN. 

you to diſcharge, than it is agreeable to me to re- 
ceive. Send me therefore your oration, and that 
divine diſcourſe; "but, by Mercury and the Muſes, 

ſend them foot. For theſe three days, be aſſured, 

you have much waſted me, if what the Sicilian 
poet ſays be true, te ana . 

ober in one day grow ll 7 . 

If this bea fact, as no doubt it chad you, wy good 
friend,” have rrebled my ag 

I have dictated this Fete in the midſt of buſi- 


neſs. I could not write to you myſelf, as my hand 


is more tardy than my tongue. But my tongue 


allo is at preſenr tardy and inarticulate through | 


diſuſe. | Farewell, _ deareſt! and 'beſt” Wed 
Dröther T5 222 VSGPSIX ( FA; kes ts 1 4 


"Exiſt Iv: To ARISTOMENES +40 


8 an :pyitarion neceſſary from me. to ho; and 
muſt friendly offices never be anticipated? Let 


us. take care not to introduce ſuch a Wanne | 


D2Ynisp (38 297 A 


a e pere e 7 lem 
"14 * 917 
* Theoeritus, 1dyll. XII. by Fawkes, 7 
"+ This was,, without doubt, a, man, of leaming, nd 
perhaps a "philoſopher. From«the; concluſion of the Epiſtle 
it may be ſuppoſed, that he way zealous for the Pagan re- 


This Epiſtle ſeems to have Heen. written by Julian, when 
15 was in appadocia; 1 where, he. ſtaid ſome time in his way 
from Conſtantinople to Antioch, ILA BLETERIE, 
wi the MS. of Voffus it is addrefſed * to Aer ee 
1 n PErau. 
noh holſug An ber ens iii 5 1129 | 
501 B 4 The 


| Lgion, | 1 5 well acquajnted. with the ceremonies... 
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EPISTLES OT JULIAN, 


cuſtom as that of expecting a {riend, to be 28 
ceremonious as a common acquaintance. If I am 
aſked, « How can you and I be ſtyled friends, as 
& we are not yet acquainted ? 2” I anſwer, Why do 
we profeſs ourſelves friends, to thoſe who: were 
born a thouſand or even two thouſand. years. ago? 
Becauſe they were good and virtuous, « We wiſh 
to reſemble them. And though as to myſelf I 
am conſcious of being in fact far otherwiſe, in 
inclination I am certainly not far diſtant. 
But to ceaſe trifling, if you, come uninvited, you 
will be cordially welcome; but if you expect an 
invitation, you here receive it. Therefore, hy 
1 upiter the Hoſpitable, haſten hither, J intreat 
you, as ſoon as poſſible, and ſhew us, among the 
Cappadocians, a true e Greek. *. For as yet ſome 


* ſacrifice 
11 4 1 fe 

The atk Latin Epiſtle of Libanius, b. 111, ſeems to 
confirm the former reading, being addreſſed, : to Ariſtg- 
<« menes,” and much on the ſame ſubjeR, Being Worten 
will add it in Engliſh nn: , 
Jou wich, I hear, to be known to me, Be aſſured 
that you have gained your wiſh, as I am better acquainted 
„ with nothing than with you. For who can be ignorant 
of the ſplendor of ſuch a genius? Beſides, my! love for 
„ you is ſach, that I love - myſelf ſcarce more. L 


40 quently, corttmand my ſervices, if any thing 1242 offer 
„in which I can be uſefnl,”” 


2 * u K νν nnr EN. © A pure Gree 

« amotig'the Cappadocians.“ The raſtorer 41 the Gree 
boy could not but be diſpleaſed with "Gaz padocia, 
. Cxfarea, the capital of the province, was almoſt en- 
titely Chriſtian, The ten les of Jupiter and Apollo, the 
tutelar tfeities of the city, had been long deſtroyed. Even 
in the reign of Julian, the Chriſtians had juſt pulled down 
the 


the temple of Fortune, the only one that remained. This 
rince, not contented with confiſcating the effects, move- 
able and immoveable, of the churches, enrolling the clergy 
in the moſt deſpicable militia,..aad-patting to death thoſe 
who had aſſiſted in the deſtruction of the temple of For- 
tune, eraſed the town from the number of cities, ſubjected 
it to taxation, and made, it reſume the name of Mazaca, 
which it bore before Tiberius gave it the name of Cæſarea. 
2. In Cappadocia the Pagans themſelves could not be 
agreeable to Julian. Beſides his complaining of their want 
of zeal, their Paganiſm, wag appareptly blegded with the 
religion of the Magi. Strabo, a native of the province, 
ſays, (Geogr. l. xv.) that, in his time, there was a great 
«< number of Magi, called Piræibi, and ſeveral temples of 
e the Gods that were worſhipped in Perſia, , Large in · 
«© cloſures were ſeen there, where thoſe Magi kept up the 
« ſacred fire on an altar,” &c. The ſame-atithor ſeems 
to ſay, that thoſe incloſures, called Pyræthean, were ap- 
pendages to the temples of Anaitis and Oman. The ſtatue 
of the latter was carried in, proceflion. © More than three 
centuries after Strabo, St. Bafil, a Cappadocian alſo, and 
contemporary with Julian, being conſulted by St. Epic 

phanius as to the origin of the Magi, and concerning the 

Maguſzi, replied, that “ the former were a nation ori- 

&© ginally tranſplanted. from Babylonia into, Cappadocia, 

„ and diffuſed throughout all the country, They wor- 

©« ſhipped fire, and condemned the killing of animals, 

«© though. they ſcrupled not to eat them when they had 

„ been killed by others. They had neither any law in 

„their marriages, nor books, nor teachers, nor any rules 

6 but their ancient cuſtoms. They were alſa unſociable 

„ with, all men, and incapable of reaſoning;”* Thie Ma. 

guſæi could not be very different from the Hypfiſtarii, a 

ſect in which Gregory, the father of St. Gregory Na- 

zianzen,, was horn, He informs us, that 5* the:Hypfiſtarii, 

$f or worſhippers of the Moſt, High, profeſſed to adore one 

© God only. They deſpiſed idols, and facrificey”* which 

9 muſt probably be underſtood with, ſome reſtriction, as the 
: ſame St, Gregory. elſewhere, ſays, that“ his father had 

been ſubjetted ta the idols of animals. They revereticed 

<« fire and lamps; and though they avere nat aireumiſed, 
they obſerved the ſabbath and the diſtinction of meats.“ 
ST From 
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ſacrifice. with rely Tanabs. m the few who have 
zeal, want e | 1931099 10 | 
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Ai the... ples which. you ſent me; and alſo 

vou letter, F with Plesſote by *the 
excellent Mygdonius;? Feil And though I- have little 
leiſure, (the Gods know Ido not exaggerate) 1 I re- 
turn you t this icknowledgmenr;.. Farewell, and fa 


| You mw "with, more fuch lexters. R 0 3? 7 i r 


A 
ad 12 — 7 11 od + ? 8] O} 


Fun theſe teſtimonies it may be? inferred, Wake tlie tenets 


and ritest of the Perfiati' religioti had made a great progreſs 


in Cappadoeia, but had under gone ſeveral alterations; They 


weft certaidlyadopted, in ſome degree, even by thoſe who 


embtaced the Gizek deligion a mixture bighly offenſive.to 
Julian, ho thought tharths?e-citabliſhue elt of Helleniſte, 


in ename, oWas 50h chief 1 Wo exiſtence. © 


T7 EA BitTERIE, 
112 Adee * ene * REN 40 willlag; dür nor Know- 


e ing howy to ſacriſſee Like thſe Chrifftatis, who, St. 


Paul ſayy;ithad's ac if Gal, but ub} ado © to Knowledge, 
Romney e 19 * 

1 This literary lady I er to be che ſume lo is 
addreſſed by Libanius in the Fallowing Mört Epiſtle (the 

Mecxcixth) *vWey' in returh; invite you to 'cothe hither, 
«© andileave the {caj0 bat a better oat you ſhould live 
<< ſobeglthrith us than that we mould“ feaſt With you,” 
By: this ſhe re to have been a Perſol of fo Wahle as well 
as learning Baus 210 bi Lale rod 

1 This. 1100 was A driend- of- 1 Wänüb Us © appears from 
two Epiſtles. to him, the ec xxiſt anche D&V17ith ; 
in the firſt of Mhich dat fophiſt fays, a he was lj like a pa- 
arent e N l MAL V. ge 
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Epille \ VI . Tol ere La] Prefect of Egypt *. 5 


Ae you 0 Il to me on vp vibes a, 
ject T, you ought, however, to have ,writ- 


ten concerning that enemy * the Gods, Atha- 
OR & | 15210 . 595 gag? 2 * - naffus, 


1H tig: a godtid; 


It appears from pine 3 %y W was very 
remiſs in writing to Juffan even on ſubjects in Which he 
was the moſt intereſted.” L Bretente, 

Eedicius , ſtudied oratory at Athens” with Libanius, As 
appears from ſeveral f his Epiſtles 

. After the tumy! t of Alexandria had Tubfided, by the 
maffacre of George [fee Epiſtles 1x afl Xx], Athanakis, 
amidſt. the public dcflamarions, "teted” ' kimlelf on the 
throne from which his uu,worthy coinpetitor had been pre- 

ipitated. Julian, who deſpiſed the Chriſtians, honoured 
Nibanafins with his ſincere and pecyiliat, tiatred „e 
again baniſhed the archbiſhop from the city - and he was 
pleaſed to ſappoſe; -rhat this act of Julf ties 13 be highly 
agreeable to his pious bjets, T 
of the people ſoon convinced him, that the ma jority of the 
Alexindrians were ; Chrilliaks ; and that, 'The' Stelteſt p 
of the Chriſtians Were firmly attached t the Aae of 55 
oppreſſed primate.” But the knowledge of their ſentimenits, 
inſtead of perſuading bi to recall his decret, provoked 
him te to extend to all Ægypt the term of the exile of Atha- 
naſius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian ſtill 
mare idexorable; he was alarmed by tlie danger of leaving 


at the head of 4 'tumvltaous city” 4 dati g and popular 


leader ; and the language of his ETA diſcovets the 


'opinipd: which he entertained of the Cee and abilities 


* Athinafius, * The execution” of t ſentence was ſtill 
ayed by the caution, or negligence, of Eedicius, Pra fect 
ypt, who was at length wirenen from his lethargy 
by this ſevere reprimand, © a 
© The death of Athanaſius was "nor ft commandea'; 


but the Prefect of Egypt Nur that it was s ſafer for 
M 2 


_ - him 


401 


E, preſſing! ſolicitat tions 


TI 
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naſius, eſpecially as you have long been acquainted 
with our edicts againſt him. I now ſwear, by the 
great Serapis, that if that enemy of the Gods does 
not. leave Alexandria, or rather Egypt, before the 
calends of December, the cohort. that you cojm- 
mand ſhall be bned a hundred pounds of gold * *. 


him to 3 chan to neglect, the en of an irritated 
maſter, The archbiſhop prudently retired to the monaſteries 
of the deſert, and lived to triumph gyer the aſhes of a 
prince, who in words of formidable import had declared his 
wiſh, that the Whole venom of the Galilean' Ichool were con- 
tained i in the lingle .perion of Athenafius, Vid. 
Not contented with baniſhing Athanaſſus, the Emperor 
for perhaps ſecret orders to put him to death; or at 
Ecdicius, to ingratiate himſelf with Julian, who ſcemed 
diflatisfied with, his negligence, took a reſolution to deliver 
Paganiſm for ever from ſo formidable an enemy. Be ĩt as 
it may, Athanaſius - went up the Nile in order to retire into 
the Thebais, when he was informed- that he was purſued, 
4 Fear nothin nd ald he to the gompanions of his flight. 
Let us ſhew, that he who protects us, is greater than 
be he 5 perſecutes us.” Sayin this, he made the boat 
fieer bac towards Alexandria. They ſoon after met the 
aflaſlin, 1 who aſked. them if they, 150 ſeen Athanaſius, a 
whether he Was far off? He is very near, they replied. 
you make ever ſo little halts, you cannot fail to over- 
* take him,” The aflaflin went on making haſte, in vain. 
Athanafius returned to Algxandghay and there remained 
concealed. f | La BTETERIE. 
The three Epitiles, of 1 which Eilan his inten- 


tions and conduct with regard to, Athanafius, mould be 


N in the following chronological order, XXVI, X, VI. 
Ga, „box. 
"M. 5 la Bleterie has, by miſtake, placed the xth. before 
the xxv1th, _ 
= * From the excellent diſcourſe of Mr. Greaves. on the 
dengrius, the Roman pound of gold, the uſual method of 
reckoning large, ups, may be computed at forty pounds 
ſterling. | GLBRON- 
.,; 4900 pounds ſterling therefore would have been the pn 
ou 
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You know, that, flows I am in condemning, when 
1 have once condemned, I am much lower in par- b 
Ou *. 
,. eee 4 
It grieves me extremely to ſee all the Gods de- 
ſpiſed by him. None of your tranſactions will 
give me ſo much pleaſure as to hear that the wicked 
Athanaſius, who his preſumed in my dominions 
to perſuade ſome Greek women of rank to be bap- 
tized, is re from all 1 of han. 1. 


1 bee * 


2474 


2 


- pill, VII. To, AzTAMvs 4. | 


YY the Gods, I would' neither have che Call- A. D. 

leans put to death, nor ſcourged, . unjuſtly, 1 5 
nor bei in any other manner bene I think it, 
, _Never- 


* Surely this, and the other letters © a to Atha- 
naſius, ſhew that Julian did not . practiſe. that indulgence 
and moderation towards the Chriſtians which he ſometimes 
boaſted of. For no fault is alleged againſt Athanaſius, 
except that he was an enemy of the Gods,” and made 
convicts to Chriſtianity from among the Gentiles, , 

LAxDxE. 

+ Mr. Gibbon tranſlates this paſſage thus: Under 
© my reign the baptiſm of ſeveral Grecian ladies of the 
«© higheſt rank has been the eſſect of his perſecutions ;* 
and adds, 1 have preſerved the ambiguous ſenſe of the 
4% laſt word (Ywxiqdas) the ambiguity of a tyrant who wiſhed 
Ut to find, or to create, guilt” 

1 This Artabius, I i imagige, is unknown. What is here | 
172 as an Epiſtle of Julian is et a fragment of ſore : 
edict. | There cannot be a doubt that this prince publiſhed | 

ſuch à öne "at the begitining of tis Teign, declaring- Fa- 
Saniſm the religion of the empire, and at the ſamie time 
a forbidding 


— 
— 
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nevertheleſs,” highly proper tat the worſhippets 
of the Gods'ſhowld be preferfed to them. By the 
madneſs of the Galileans * the empire was-almoſt 
ruined , but by the goodneſs of the Gods we are 
now preſerved. We ought- therefore to Wore: 
the Gods, and als! es pur men affd ſtates. © 


* 
adi doumy! Ha Sm 


SWIFT N 511 Od, 1 4 __ g 


550 hitte VIII. To Gzonos 4. 


e! 5 0 : | 


cc ou are 1 55 Bi the 

poet. I have now ſeen you in your letter, 
I have there ſeen your divine nnd in miniature, 
Ife a large ſtatue. copied on, a ſmall ſęal. , For 


forbidding the Chriſtians to be ill-treated. This el | 


muſt have been written in 36. LA BLETERIE. 
This edict ſufficiently indicates what treatment the Chriſ- 
tians were to expect in his reign. LARDNER. 


It was his fancy to call the Chriſtians Galileans. In 
this appellation there was no reaſon or argument. But it 
might anſwer Julian! $'purpoſe to make them appear con- 
temptible in the eyes 'of weak people, Bid. 

It is certain, that the Arian 'perfecution produced 
great evils in the ſtate, Conſtantius, deſirous of being a 
divine, neglected the duties of an emperor,” In order to 
hold councils, he ruined the public carriages, and expended 
immenſe ſums, &c. But it is unjuſt to charge the Chiriſtian 
religion with faults which it condemns even when kom- 
mitted for its ſupport, Of all religions it is beſt calculated 

to render a ſtate happy. : La BLETERIE, 
t The procurator, or one of the receivers, of the Ciſar. 
Epiſtle Lv is alſo addrefſed to him, with the addition of 

Kabehe, which the MS. of Voſſius has annexed to this, 

8 Havbes, Trarmaxe. In Odyil. *I. 23, Habec, *. To *. the 
beginning of the welcome of Eumaus to that prince of t his 

return from Pylos. io) ods 3b atolls Ora. 
125 N üben 
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much may be expreſſed in little. The wiſe Phit- 


dias *: was not only eclebrated for his Olympic 
and Athenian ſtatues, bur alſo for compriſing wotks 
of real art in ſmall ſculptures. Such, it 18 ald, 


were bis graſshopper and bee, and gn Hoe t his 
fly I, each of Which, though the braſs was 


by nature, ſeemed animated by art. But fr thete, | 


it may be ſaid, the: appesrauces of trutli thi hf be 
owing; tothe ſinallneſs of che inſects. 'Obfefve then 


his Alexander hunting em Horſeback * ' whiofe 
whole dimenſions do not exceed the fre bf" a 
finger-nail: _Each Agure,, However, i 85 wenger- 


„ # - X % 


beaſt, nd with“ his looks terrifies ( 8 ſpefator 


'Byt, the horſe refuſing. to APs ub, Fan this 


"  _ J 
14 14 : 47 * 


6 * This wn ch Greek 2 in the Year: of Rome 


323z finiſhed the ivory ſtatue of Minerva, ſo much extolled 


by the ancignfs, and conſidered; as the maſter- piece of his 
art. He placed it in the gitadel of. Athens. Aftetwards, 


being baniſſied from that city, he retired into the province 


of Elis, where he was killed, after finiſhing the ſtatue of 


Jupiter [of 17 alſo, according to Pliny] which he placed 
in the temple. Delphi, and which has been reckoned one 
of the wonders of the, world. 7 Mexzzl. 

ET heſe* do not occur among, the works of: this), artiſt 
ela e by Pliny, in his Natural History, xxxiy. 8. 


though he Kays, that, in ſmall works eee equal 


"magnificence.” Julian does not ſpeak of them 4g then 
extant — aon j is his expreſfion, © it is ſaid.“ A graſs hopper 
and locuſt of Myron ace meutioned by Pliny, as celebrated 
in the poems of Erinna, 

Here Julian ſeems to refer to ſome well-known work 
then in being, (probably at Rome or Conſtantinople), The 
exp reſſion is Exores, © Behold,” A hunting- match of Alex: 


ander by Myron, is mentioned alfo by Erinna, as we. learn 


tri m Pliny. 
| thefr 
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theft of motion, moves by art. The ſame im- 
| preſons, my. excellent friend, you have made on 

me. For having been often crowned victor in the 
liſts of eloquent Mercury, your writings, though 


few, are excellent, and remind me of the Ulyſſes 


a of Homer, who, by only ſaying who he was, ter- 
rified the Pheicians 9. Therefore, if my-friendſhip 


can be ſerviceable to you, you may freely command 
That even the meaneſt can be uſeful, princes 


——5 learn from the mouſe, * e 


ſeryed the lion k. 1105 


* In  Odyff. 11. 19. hne tells 3 and the 


Phæzciaus who he is, by ſaying, Eq" Olvaw; Aziyhadn;, 


. Behold Ulyſſes, | fam'd Laertes' ſon, 

but no terror or confuſion, on their part, is mentioned, 
nor is his narrative difcofititiued till b. xr. Perhaps Julian 
has ſubſtituted by miſtake (truſting to his memory) the 
'* Phxiicians” for the ſuitors,” who are indeed faid iI. 
42.) to have trembled at hearing * who Ulyſſes was,” 

wa—— conf the ſuitors ſtood, 

hs om their "ou cheeks W the dying blood. 

Porz. 53. 


- Alading g to the fable of the mouſe, who, having been 
preſerved by a lion, in return extricated her benefactor from 
a net, by gnawing the meſhes, 


To this fable Libanius alſo alludes, in his M viith 


Epiſtle: We mice endeavour more to affiſt you lions, than 
« you lions, us; and that proverb, which Syneſius uſes, 
« he prefers a monſe to a lion,” ſeems not unknown to the 
ancients, applied to thoſe who promiſe much, but perform 
little. Woorrius. 


. " . do i & 46 " : ” 
7 af ' . 1 | " * 4 * Epiſtle 
* | VM. 
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Epiſtle IX; To Ecpicrvs, Prefect of Ægypt. 


GOME delight in harks, ſome in birds, and A. P. 


others in wild beaſts . I, from my childhood, 


have always been inflamed with a paſſionate love 


for books f. I think it abſurd to ſuffer - theſe to 
fall into the hands of wretches whoſe avarice gold 
alone cannot ſatiate, as they are alſo clandeſtinely 


endeavouring to pilfer theſe. Tou will therefore 


oblige me extremely by collecting all the books of 


George +: He had many, I know, on philoſo- 


phical 


* AM Gi t. , aN Os 6g, at Gage egwoiw. M. de la 
Bleterie has tranſlated this, Les hommes naiſſent avec des golits 
differens, and fays, ** Sdme delight in horſes, &c. (as in 
the original) would have had no grace in French.” The 
Engliſh language is not ſo faſtidiouſly delicate. Our af- 
feed neighbours might with equal reaſon object to that 
ſimilar paſſage of the Pſalmiſt ** Some truft in chatiots, and 
ſome in horſes,” &c, 

＋ Thus was truly Julian, what Cicero terms himſelf, 
helluo librorum. | 

: Surnamed, from his parents, or his education, the Cap- 
padocian. He was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller's 
ſhop. From this obſcure and ſervile origin he raiſed him- 


ſelf, by the talents of a paraſite, firſt to a lucrative com- 


miſſion, or contra, to ſupply the army with bacon, and 
afterwards, by his profeſſion of Arianiſm, to the primacy 
of Ægypt, vacant by the expulſion of Athanafius. His 
entrance was that of a Barbarian conqueror; and he 
oppreſſed, with an impartial hand, the various inha- 
bitants of his extenſive dioceſe. Under the reign of 
Conſtantius, he was expelled by the fury, or rather 
by the juſtice, of the people, and it was not without a 
violent ſtruggle that the civil and military powers of the 

Vox. II. C ſtate 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


phical and rhetorical ſubjects, and many on the 
doctrine of the impious Galileans. All theſe I 


would have deſtroyed *; but leſt others more 


valuable ſhould be deſtroyed with them, let them 
all be ' earefully. examined. The fecretary of 
George may aſſiſt yon in this difquiſition, and if 
he acts with fidelity, he ſhall be rewarded with 
freedom; if not, he may be put to the torture f. 

I am 


fate could reſtore his authority, and gratify his revenge, 
The meffenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the acceſſion 
of Julian, announced the dowufalt of the archbiſhop, 
George, with two of his obſequious miniſters, were igno- 
minioufly dragged in chains to the public priſon (Nov. 30. 
A. D. 361.); At the end of twenty-four days, (Dec. 24.) 
the priſon was forced open by the rage of a ſuperſtitious 
multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of legal pro- 


. cecdings. The enemies of Gods and men expired under 


their cruel infults ; the lifeleſs bodies of the archbiſhop 
and his aſſociates were carried in triumph through the 
ſtreets on the back of a camel; and the inactivity of the 
Athanaſian party was eſteemed a ſhining example of evan- 
gelical patience. The remains of theſe guilty wretches 
were thrown into the ſea, 

Ihe mexitorious death of the archbiſhop obliterated the 
memory of his life. The rival of Athanafius was dear and 
ſacred to the Arians; and the ſeeming converſion of thoſe 
ſectaries introduced his worſhip inte the boſom of the Ca» 


tholic church. The odious ſtranger, diſguiſing every cir- 


cumſtance of time and place, aſſumed the maſk of a martyr, 
2 {aint, and a Chriſtian hero; and the infamous George of 
Cappadocia has been transformed into the renowned St. 
George of England, the patron of . of chivalry, and 


of the garter. GIBBON. 


* It was mean in Julian to waſh that al Chriſtian writings 
might be deſtroyed. It was beneath a philoſopher to en- 
tertain ſuch a thought. LARDNER. 

+ The deceitful, and dangerous experiment of the cri- 
minal a.. (as it is emphatically ſtyled) was 1 
rather 
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I am not unacquainted with this Hbrary; for when 


19 


I was in Cappadocia, George lent me ſeveral books 


to be tranſcribed, which : "INES W 
to him. | 


1 ta 


piſtle X. To the People of ALExAwDaia *. 


IF you do pot revere Alexander, your founder t, 
and more eſpecially that great God, the moſt 
bal e +, have you no regard for your 
country, 


rather than e in the juriſprudence of the Romans. 
They appliod this ſanguinary mode of examination only to 
ſervile bodies, whoſe ſufferings were ſeldom weighed by 
thoſe: haughty! republicans in the. ſcale of juſtice: or hu- 
manity z but they would never conſent to violate the ſacred 
perſon of à citizen, till they poſſeſſed the cleareſt; evidence 
of his guilt. : | G1BBON. 
* This public Epiſtle [occaſioned by the maſſacce men- 
tioned in a note on the laſt, p. 17. ] affords us a very lively 
proof of the partial ſpirit of Julian's adminiſtration, His 


reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with 


expreſſions; of eſteem and tenderneſs. ** He, ſuffered bis 
friends, (ſays Ammianus), to aſſwage his anger.” 
Tbid. 


Socrates has tranſcribed, this Epiſtle, and, fo. has M. 


Fleury. 

In ſpeaking of George, he did not mention the two 
officers who' had; been maſſacred with him; becauſe, not 
deſigning. to revenge their death, which was molt atrocious, 
he was aſhamed to ſeem to forgive it, His letter is full of 
noble ſentiments, I would' not affirm, rhat, after having 
written it, he was not in his heart pleaſed with thoſe. who 
had furniſhed him with the ſubject. The Arians circulated 
a report that the partiſans of Athanaſius were the authors 
of the death of George; but the latter need no other 
apology than the Epiſtle of Julian mel, which oaly ac- 
cuſes the Pagans, La BTIETERIE. 
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country, for, humanity, for decency.? ,I will add, 


for me alſo, whom all the Gods, particularly the 
great Serapis, have thought proper do appoint ruler 
of the world“, and who ought to have been in- 
formed of the outrage that you have committed? 
But anger perhaps has miſled you, and rage, 
which; ſubverting reaſon, often inſtigates the moſt 
enormous crimes, has, by a ſudden impulſe, urged 
you to perpetrate, a as a people, ſuch wickedneſs as 
in others You. have juſtly abhorred and deteſted, 


+ Alexander the Great built this city, as one of the moſt 
glorious monuments of his conqueſts, about 330 years 
before Chriſt, Its ſituation was moſt advantageous, between 
the ſea and one of the arnis of the Nile. Alexandria be- 
came not only the firſt city in'Africa, after the deſtruction 
of Carthage, but in all the world, next to Rome, as He- 
rodian ſiyles' it. It is at preſent ſubjet to the Turks. Selim 
ſubdued it in 1517, with the reſt of Egypt, and the 
country which compoſed the empire of the Mammelus. 
The city is almoſt entirely ruined, and it has no more than 
8ooo inhabitants. Its haven, however; is aw good and 
commodious, and it has fill ſome trade.  Morern, 

A falſe deity which the gyn adored. The 
Romans had often forbidden the fſacrifices' of Serapis to be 
celebrated in their cities. The idol of which the Emperor 
Hadrian, and afterwards Julian, wiſhed to have a copy, 
was compoſed of all kinds of metals, wood, and precious 
ſtones. The temple and ſtatue were demoliſhed in the 
time of 'Theodofius the Great, A. D. 389, in conſequence 
of a ſedition excited at Alexandria by the Pagans. Bid. 


* It is obſervable, that Julian was ſo addicted to the 
idolatry of the Xgyptians, that, though he worſhipped fo 
many Gods of his owu country, he profeſſes himſelf in- 
deb ted to Serapis. alone even for the empire, On this ac- 
count perhaps he cauſed himſelf to be repreſented on coins, 
together with Serapis, or alone, with the name of Serapis 
in Fe as if he were that deity. ' , 'Baroxive, 


But, 


EPTSTLES OF JULIAN. 
But tell me, I adjure you, by Serapis, what 
were the crimes that incenſed you againſt George? 
You” wilt anſwer, no doubt, He exaſperated 
e againſt us Conſtantius of bleſſed memory; he 
«brought an army into the holy city; the king 
0 of "Egypt * ſeized the moſt holy temple of 
« God, deſpoiling 1 it of the ſtatues, the offerings 
« and ornaments ; bemg juſtly provoked, on our 
« endeayouring to ſuccour the God, or rather to 
« prevent his treaſures being pillaged, he with 
equal injuſtice, wickedneſs, and impiety, dared 
„to fend againſt us an armed force, fearing 


George perhaps more than Conſtantius, if he 


* had treated us with og inſtead of conſtantly 
acting like a tyrant.” 5 

For theſe reaſons therefore, being cared at 
George, the enemy of the Gods, you have again 


= / w 


* O Boone; ve A, rex epi. ſo its expreſſed in 
the edition of F. Petau. He thinks, however, that we 
ſhould read 5pelyycs, (dur) or rage, and M. Spanheim in- 
ſerts that correction in the text. But that is not neceſſary, 
Julian ſtyles Artemius “ king, ” or tyrant, of Agypt, in 
deriſion, on account of the outrages which he was nf = 
with having committed, and for which the Emperor had 
juſt cauſed him. to be bohpaded: 90 ILA BLETERIE. 

Some months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been 
diſſolved, the notary Gaudentius and Artemius, duke of 
Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned 
the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province, His. 
merit, who demoliſhed temples, and was put to death by 
an apoſtate, has tempted the Greek and Latin churches to 
honour him as a martyr, But as eccleſiaſtical. hiſtory atteſts 
that he was not only a tyrant but an Arian, it is not al- 
together eaſy to juſtify this indiſcreet promotion. Gex. 
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polluted. the holy city, inſtead of bringing him to 
a legal trial before the judges. In that caſe, there 
would have been no murder, no crime; by a juſt 
ſentence. you would have been entirely acquitted, 
and by puniſhing the impious author of | theſe in- 
curable evils you would have reſtrained. all who 
deſpiſe the laws, all who dare to inſult ſuch 
flouriſhing ſtates and cities, and think that their 
own uſurped power is aggrandiſed by cruelty. 
Compare with this epiſtle that which I ſent you 
not long ago; obſerve the differgnce, and re- 
collect how much I then cammended you. But 
now, though I would gladly praiſe you, by che 
Gods I cannot, ſo. heinous is your guilt, For the 
people have dared,” like dogs, to worry à man, 
without being abaſhed, nor have kept their hands 
pure to approach the Gods, che purifiers of blood, 
But © George,” you allege, © deſerved ſuch a 
- ©. puniſhment.” Allowed, and one even more 
ſexere, | . Ac for vs,” you ſay. This alſo I 
will grant, but not by you. For you have laws, 
which' you all ought to obey and revere; and 
though ſome individuals tranſgreſs them, yet (ll 
the republic ſhould be well governed, you ſhould 
ebcy, the Jaws yourſelves, and not violate thoſe 
which- have hitherto been conſtapsly well Adwi. 
niſtered. 
This is EXE done. by. you, men of Aue de 
in my reign, who, from my reverence: towards 
boi Ad from a regard to my grandfather 5, *, and 


* Conſtantiug-Chlorus, 
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my uncle and nameſake *, who governed Ægypt 
and your city, eſteem you with a brotherly 
affection. The undeſpiſed authority of a good 
and ſtrict government will never ſuffer the aban- 
doned wickedneſs of its ſubjects to paſs unpuniſhed. 
A deſperate diſeaſe muſt be cured by rough pre- 
ſcriptions. For the reaſons above-mentioned I ad- 
minifter to you, however, the mildeſt, this epiſtle 
and reprimand, which 1 hope will have the more 


effect +, as you are by origin Greeks, and the 


laudable and illuſtrious ſtamp of that noble deſcent 
ſtill remains in your ſentiments and actions. 

Let this be communicated io my citizens of Alex- 
andria. | 


* Julian, afterwards Count of the Eaſt, See Epiſtle 
X111, Note “. 


+ I cannot ſuppoſe that he flattered himſelf with cor- 
recting the Alexandrianps merely by reprimands. Their 
tumults, which generally arofe in the theatre, were ſo 
frequent, that the government hardly deigned to take 


\ notice of them. It found, no doubt, that they did them- 
' ſelves ſufficient juſtice, for there was always ſome blood 


ſpilt. They were as fooliſh as the inhabitants of Antioch, 
and much more wicked, La BLETERIE., 
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* 
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Epiſtle * To the BYZANTINES *. 


LL your. ſenators we have reſtored to you, 
and alſo thoſe of ſenatorial families, whether 
they have attached themſelves to the Galilean re- 


ligion, 


This title ſeems to me faulty. I do not think that 
any Emperor, eſpecially in a law, has given the name of 
Byzantium to the city of Conſtantinople. But this is not 
my only reaſon for thinking that this law of Julian was 
not addreſſed to the inhabitants of New Rome. Whatever 
was the city to. which Julian wrote, he declares to the 
citizens that he admits into their ſenate, thoſe who by 
birth, or any other means, obliged fo take their ſeats there, 
mould allege ſome exemptions and privileges, by way of 
excuſe. I have often mentioned the zeal of Julian to 
fill up the council of the cities. But that he had occaſion 
to employ his ſovereign authority to retain in the ſenate of 
Conſtantinople, or to recall to it, thoſe who ought to have 
been members of it, cannot be canceived. I know, that, 
at leaſt, till the reign of Theodoſius the Great, this ſenate 
was not in all reſpects equal to that of Rome, without 
being able to aſcertain in what that inequality conſiſted, 
But it was, without doubt, a very auguſt aſſembly, eſpe- 
cially when Conſtantius and Julian had augmented its pre- 
Togatives. With regard to the Eaſt, it was conſidered at 
the public council of the Roman nation. It there held in 
the political order the ſam̃e rank which that of Rome held 
in the Weſt. The ſame titles were given to both ſenates. 
The Emperors gloried in being members and chiefs of both, 
&c, Thus, though the place of ſenator, even in the two 
capitals, was attended with very great expences, it muſt 
have been the object of the ambition of individuals; and 
| , we fee that one of the methods which was employed to 
5 eſcape municipal dignities, obſcure and ruinous honours, 
3 . was to obtain, when they could, the place or title of ſenator 


4 ; either 
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ligion, or have taken any other method of ab- 
ſenting themſelves from the ſenate, ſuch as have 
filled avy public office in- the metropolis * ex- 
cepted. . _ 


either of Rome or Conſtantinople. One law of Conſtantius 
had ſuffered ecclefiaſtics, in certain caſes: and on certain 
conditions, to quit the curiæ, or municipal ſenates; and it 
is probable that Julian, as well from hatred to Chriſtianity, 
as from zeal for the cariæ, was defirous to make the ec- 
clefiaſtics ſit there again; as we ſee by one of his laws, 
X11 cod. Theod, tit. I. De decurionibus l. 51, Decuriones, qui ut 
Chriftiani declinant munia, revocentur. But who can be per- 
ſuaded that he wanted to force them to be ſenators of Con- 
ſtantinople ? That would have been a ſtrange kind of per- 
ſecution. I could add many other reflections, were I not 
apprehenſive that they would make this note degenerate 
into a diſſertation, perhaps curious, but certainly miſplaced. 
I think I have ſaid enough to prove, that the word Bugzs- 
T1i;, which appears in the title of this Epiſtle, has beeu 
put by miſtake, inſtead of ſome other ſimilar word, which 
I will not endeavour to reſtore, becauſe I fhould only ad- 
vance very uncertain conjectures. LA BTIETERIE. 
From this Epiſtle it ſnould ſeem that the place of ſenator 
was considered as a burthen rather than as an honour; but 
the Abhe de la Bleterie has ſhewn that this Epiſile could, 
not relate to Conſtantinople, Might we not read, inſtead 
of the celebrated name of Boęaſliois, the obſcure but more 
probable word Boarder; ? Biſanthe, now Rhodoſto, was a 
{mall maritime city of Thrace. ' | G1B80N. 


Ex Tn Hu H I ſuppoſe Rome and Conſtantinople, 


LA Brerzxiz. 
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Epiſtle XII. To BASEL *. 


O U do not declare war +4,” ſays the pro- 
verb. But I add, from the comedy, O 
«© meſſenger of golden words!“ Come then, ex- 
emplify this, and haſten hither. You will come a 
friend to a friend. Conſtant attendance on public 
buſineſs is fatiguing to thoſe who diſcharge it negli- 
gently ; but thoſe with whom I act are diligent and 
induſtrious, and in every reſpect deſerving. I em- 
brace therefore this opportunity, without veglect- 
ing public buſineſs, to take ſome relaxation. For 
being ſtrangers to the courtly hypocriſy, (which 
you perhaps have experienced) of loading with 


cc 


* There is not a word in this Epiſtle which can autho- 
riſe the ſuppoſition of its being addrefled to Baſil the Great. 
The name of Baſil was not nneommon, Who this was is 
unknown. As tothe Epiſtles of Julian to St. Bafil, and 
from St. Baſil to Julian, which are printed with the works 
of that father, they are unworthy of either, both as to 
their ſtyle and matter. Their nn is viſible at the 
firſt glance. La BTETERIE. 

+  Ov-ToXtjuov ane A common faying, when any one 
brings good news to a town, as war is the moſt calamitous 
of all things: and yet with the rumour of it many people 
at preſent are delighted ; namely, thoſe who feed on the 
miſeries of mankind, Julian has doubled the proverb; as the 
following exprefſion, xevoour ayyenca; rrwy, taken from the 
Plutus of Ariſtophanes, is alſo proverbial, They are the 
words of the old men, who ſupply the chorus, to Carion, 
who had informed them of the approach of Plutus, They 


are alſo adopted by Plato in his Phzdrus ; and again in his 
IIId book De Legibus. 


8 
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praiſes thoſe whom it really deteſts, with mutual 
freedom we , accuſe, when peceſſary, and blame 
each other, yet are as cordial as the greateſt 
friends, Hence it happens, envy apart, that I 
find ſtudy a relaxation, and thus ſtudious as 1 am, 
I feel no anxiety, and fleep ſerenely; as when I 
have watche !, I have watched not for myſelf alone, 
but alſo for others. Thus far perhaps I have been 


Aſtydamas , I have praiſed myſelf. But I ſend this 
to inform you, that the company of a ſage like 
you will be bighly ſerviceable to me, Haſten there- 
fore, as I have ſaid before, making uſe of a public 
carriage , and when you have ſtayed here as long 
as you pleaſe, you ſhall be conveyed wherever you 
think — ; 


4 
8 A 
= 
O». — 


is - Epiſtle X XIII. To his Uncle JvI IA f. 


nd 1 LS a -> f ” 
ks | Lz is now the third hour of the night, and hav- 
5 ing no ſecretary, as they are all employed, I 
E. * wich r write you this. I e thanks 
ne N | i @Þ to 
us * | 
le An actor who, Who th ſtatue in the theatre, 
he for his excellent performance of Parthenop:ens, inſcribed 
he his own elogium ; whence the proverb, Aﬀty2amas fe ipſum 
he laudat. See Eraſmus in Chiliad, p. 625. It is alfo-ufed by 
he Fulian, in his Lixth Epiſtle, and by Libanius. | 
on, + The government furniſned carriages to thoſe who 
= travelled by order of the prince; and theſe were. then 
his | called pubhic carriages; La BLETERIE. 
us. Afterwards Count of the Eaſt, the Emperor's maternal 
ſes uncle. He had alſo beep præfect of Agypt. (See Epifile X.) 
4 | At 


trifling with you through mere idleneſs, and, like 


27 
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to the Gods, and have been' preſerved from doing 
or ſuffering incurable evils. The ſun, whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance J particularly requeſted, and alſo royal Ju- 
piter, can atteſt, that I never wiſhed the death of 
Conſtantius, but that I rather wiſhed the contrary. 
Why then did I wage war? Becauſe the Gods 
expreſsly commanded me, promiſing me ſafety if 
I obeyed, but, if I heſitated, that which all the 
Gods avert! By appearing openly in arms 1 
thought I might intimidate him, and thus accom- 
modate matters more eaſily ; or, if a battle ſhould 
prove inevitable, I determined to rely on Fortune 
and the Gods, and to wait whatever t their oe 
neſs ona determine. 


— 


Epiſtle XIV. To LIIBANTuS “. 


1 READ yeſterday moſt part of your oration + 
before dinner; and after dinner, without in- 
rermiſſion, 1 finiſhed the remainder. How happy 


At his requeſt, being alſo an apoſtate, 3 the 
Chriſtians with leſs diſtinction than his nephew, Julian 
pardoned the Pagan murderers of George at Alexandria. 
As ſoon as Julian had heard in Illyricum of the death of 
Conſtantius, he wrote this Epiſtle to his uncle by the 
meſſenger whom he . with the news of that in- 
tereſting event... ©. * BLETERIE, 


* One MS. adds Zofirn xa Ke 6 Sophiſt and 
Quæſtor.“ See the firſt note on Epiſtle xxvII, which is ſo 
une ; 

- + Perhaps this was the oration in praiſe of Julian, which 
is mentioned by Suicas; or perhaps one of the two that 
are publiſned. | G34 Bax ONIVUs. 
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are you to be able thus to ſpeak, or rather, thus 
to think! What a diſcourſe |_ what judgment ! 
what an underſtanding ! what, wiſdom ! what ar- 
guments! what an arrangement | what ſtrength ! 
what alin what Wr what compoſition 


a | ; 


Epit xv. Ts the Philoſopher Maxnuvs ®, 


LEX ANDER of. Macedon 18 | faid to e 
ſlept upon the poems of Homer, that, night 

and day, he "meu be converſant with his martial 
| | | nen 


1 


* The boldeſt and moſt ſkilful maſter of the Theurgic 
ſcience, by whoſe hands Julian (after having imbibed the 
firſt rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from Edefius) was 
ſecretly initiated at Epheſus, in the twentieth year of his 
age. 1 2 | 

PAs ſoon as Julian had taken poſſeſſion of the palace of 
Conſtantinople, he diſpatched an honourable and prefling 
invitation 'to Maximus ; who then refided at Sardis, in 
Lydia, with Chryſanthius, the aſſociate of his art and 
ſtudies. . ; . His journey through the cities of Aſia diſ- 
played the triumphs of philoſophic vanity ; and the ma- 
giſtrates vied with each other in the honourable reception 
which they prepared for the friend of their ſovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the ſenate, when 
he was informed of the arrival of Maximus. The Em- 
peror immediately interrupted his diſcourſe, advanced to 
meet him, and, after a tender embrace, conducted him by 
the hand into the «midſt of the aſſembly; where he pub- 
lickly acknowledged the benefits which he had received 
from the inſtructions of the philoſopher, Maximus, who 
ſoon acquired the confidence, and influenced the-councrils, 
of Julian, was inſenſibly corrupted by the temptations of 
a court. His dreſs became more ſplendid, his demeanour 
more lofty, and he was expoſed, under a ſucceeding reign, 
to an enquiry into the means, by which the diſciple of 
Plata 


29 
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inftruftions . But 1 fleep with your epiſites as ſo 
many Pæonian medicines, and am no more pro's 
of peruſing them, than if they were new and jut 
received. To give me theref6te it your corte“ 
ſpondence a picture of yourſelf, write, I intreat 
you, and fail not to write frequently. Or rather 
come, with anſpicious omens; and be affured that, 
during your abſence, I cannot be ſaid to enjoy life, 
except whine I am n your letters. 


Plato had accumulated, in the liort en of his 3 
a very ſcandalous proportion of wealth. Three other 
Epiſtles (xvr, xxxv11t, and xxx1x.) in the ſame ſtyle of 
trendſhip and confidence, are addrefled to this philoſopher. 
|, GIBBON, 

Maximms and other philoſophers accompanied Julian in 
his Perfian expedition; and, when he was mortally wounded, 
ſome of his laſt words were-a metaphyſical argument with 
Maximus and Priſcus on the nature of the foul, having 
Sverates: no doubt in view. See Ammiatus, xxx. 5. He 
was fined and imprifoned in the reigh of Valens, and at 


laſt beheaded for magic by Feſtus, pro-conful of Aſia, ia 


$7 | 

"Though Maximus was greatly reſpected, and much 
admired by the Emperor Julian, and many learned Heathens, 
as a great philoſopher, aud was alſo reputed to have com- 

merce with the Gods, I do not think he was a wiſe man. 

LAN DNER. 
* Of all the remains of antiquity, Alexander had the 
greateſt eſteem for Homer, who, he thought, was the only 
writer who had perfectly deforibed that wiſdom by which 
empires ſubſiſt; and ſuch was his paſſron for him, that he 
was ſtyled Homer's lover. He uſed to carry his works 
always with him; and even when he went to bed, he put 
them and his ſword under his pillow, calling them his 
military viaticum, and the elements of martial virtue.“ 
FREINSHEMEUS, 


Epiſtle 
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Epiſtl XVI. To the ſame. 


HE fable ſuppoſes, that the eagle, when he 
would try his genuine brood, carries them 
unfledged into the air, and expoſes them to the 
rays of the ſun, that by the teſtimony of that God 
he may diſtinguiſh the true from the ſpurious off 


ſpring. But I offer my writings to you as to 


eloquent Mercury: and if they can bear your 
penetrating ray *, you will judge whether they 
are fit to be publiſhed. If not, throw them away, 
as ftrangers to the Muſes; or plunge them, as 
ſpurious, in the river. Thus the Rhine, the de- 
cent avenger -of adultery, does juſtice to the 
Celts , by overwhelming illegitimate infants with 


his 


* Tur on» aua in one MS. which ſeems preferable to 
«xo (4 hearing”) the common hearing, as it continues the 
metaphor. | 

+ On examining all the paſſages in which Julian has uſed 
the word Celtes, 1 have obſerved that he makes it ſometimes 
Ggnify the Gauls, ſometimes the Germans, and at other 
times both of them. T think that it is employed in this 
latter ſenſe here. Claudian (in Rufin. 1. 11.) reckons 
among the Gauls thoſe to whom he aſcribes the cuſtom of 


making their infants undergo the trial of wane; by plung- 
ing them in the Rhine: 


Thus the fierce Gauls with yellow locks proceed, 
| Whom the ſwift Rhone or flower Arar breed, 


Or whom, new-born, the Rhine's deep current try'd, 
Or whom Garumna waſhes with his tide, 


When ſwell'd with torrents from the troubled main, - | 
The refluent river floats the cover'd plain, 


Fazzz Hucuts: 
But 
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But this poet does not aſcribe to them this cuſtom ex- 
clufively of the Germans, The nations ſettled on the two 
banks of the Rhine muſt have had nearly the ſame manners 
and the ſame cuſtoms, becauſe many of thoſe who inha- 
hired the left fide of that river Were of German origin. 
We know alſo that the Germans plunged their children in 
cold water as ſoon as they were born, to aſcertain whether 
they were ſtrong, and to inure them to the cold, as did 
many other nations, and as, it is ſaid, ſeveral in America 
do at preſent. 
As to the intention of proving the legitimaoy of infants, | 
it is probably a fable invented by the Romans. Seeing them 
pluage in the Rhine thoſe children of whom ſome periſhed 
through weakneſs of conſtitution, or by the miſmanage- 
ment of thoſe who bathed them; and judging, by their own 
corroption, of that of other nations, they imputed to the 
Germans ſome views which they had not, and an anxiety 
from which the prudence of the women ſyfficiently preſerved 
their huſbands, Be that as it may, the moſt ancient au- 
thors who mention this motive are Julian, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and Libauius; but many have mentioned it ſince; 
among others, Nonnus, Theophylactus, Euſtathius, &e, 
TL know not whether Claudian ſhould be added, as he does 
not mention the object of the trial. According to the 
7 8 of a Greek epigram, quoted by Cluvier (German. 
J. 1.) infants were expoſed on the Rhine in a buckler. 
When a fable is once invented, circumſtances never fail to 
be added. I ſhall obſerve, however, that Julian, who in 
two paſſages mentions this trial, ſpeaks of it as a report 
in his ſecond Panegyric on Conkentiue ; ; inſtead of which, 
in this Epiſtle to Maximus, ſubſequent to that diſcourſe, 
he exprefles himſelf in an affirmative manner: a difference 
the more remarkable, as in the ſame Epiſtle he takes care 
to relate only as a fable what he lays of the eagle and his 
young ones. O he pubos moe Tov atlov, K. T. A, Fabula Angit 
agulam, & c. But, after all, it is probable that Julian was 
really certain of the fact, that he had ſeen the nations 
bordering on the Rhine plunge their children in that river, 
but that he was miſtaken as to the motiie, La BLETtRIE. 

The other paſſage, to which M. de la Bleterie alludes, is 
the following, in the 1id Oration: It is faid, that, 
* among the Germans, there is a river, which is an in- 
«+ fallible judge of chaſtity, which neither ſighing mothers, 

7 «6 nor 
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his flood x but Tuch as he acktowledges rb be Gf 
a pure vrigin he ſupports above the water, and 
agam delivers into the bands of the trembling 
mother, rewarding her with the ſafery- of her child, 
a8 a deſtimony of ag en and Fairies 
While. tg e ohr at: 5 | 1 


k An. To onde 7 
X7E are told by the beine ere that chere 
are two gates of dreams, and that their 


bend, as 5 Hate i is diflerene 7. [ think 


aid org es Fo 
73 9 z © ext 1 17 


i 


hi nor „ belt — ine cat fat their ve id chil- 
1% Jren; carl perſuade td coHeeal their ame, being always 
„e bete And ficete,” “ 

That in thoſe days bf Mike and igniorarics fuch a ſu- 
pernitvn might prevail, may eaſily be believed, When we 
confider; that in much later times female chaſtity 1 was as 
abſurdly ſubjected to the teſt of ariothier element; and that 
even in our ow country, poliſhed as ft is, and in our own 
memory; the aged vf the lame ſex have beer? expoſed to 
a trial fmilar to that above-mentioned; and drowning has 
been deemed the oily method of exeulpating them from 
the charge of witchcraft. 

* Of Peryfamds: He was phy fi -fietaii to Jillian, and one 
of the four domeſtics whom Conſtanitius allowed him to 
retain when Cæſar. (See the Epiſtle to the Atherlians, 
p. 78.) Oribaſius attended him to the Perfidh war, and in 
his laſt moments tried in vain all the reſources of medicine. 
This letter muſt have been written in Gaul. 

The Chriſtian Emperors afterwards ſtripped him of alt 
his fortune, and baniſhed him among cruel Barbarians, by 
whom and 'thgir kings he was nich eſteemed, probably for 
his ſkill in phyſie or furgely. He was then recalled to his 
native country, had his eſtate reſtored to him, and married 

Vob. II. D a wife 
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Olk winged lies a light 
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vou have had a clear inſight into futurity I. And 


95 e 
T 
a wife with a large fortune. This we learn from his life, 
among thoſe-of the ſophiſts, by Ennapius, who "mentions 


dimm as living hen he wrote, wich aS ahout the yeah 46, 


above forty years after his going igto Gaul with Julian. 
Snidas ſays; that Oribaſius was of Sardis, and both he and 
Photius mention ſeveral of his works, particularly thefe 
four: 1. An abridgment of the works of Galen,” in ſe- 
veral books. 11. The ſentiments of other phyſicians, 
„as well as Galen,” in ſeventy books. Both inſeribed to 
the Emperor Julian; | 111. An abridgment of the other 


* two,” in nine books, to his ſon Euſtathius. 1v. * Another 


«4. compendious repreſentation of the | prihciples of medi- 
eine, in four books, inſcribed to Eunapius.(probaÞ! 1s 
biographer), at whole deſire it was compoſed. LAxDXER. 
Fe Cæſat had rejected with ibhotfence a mandate for 
the levy of an extraordinary tax; a new ſuperdiction, which 
the prefect | Florentius] had offered for his ſignature ; and 
the faithful picture of the public miſery, ich he, had 
been obliged to juſtify DE Of e wh of 
Cotiftantius, © We may enjoy the pleaſure. of reading: the 
ſentiments of Julian, as he expreſſes, them with; warmth 
and freedom in a letter [the aþoye], to, one, gf hig maſt 
intimate friends, | oft eee 1918! dontu 1 arte ö 
I Odyff. x1x. 562. 


10847 th 2 er 3011 01 {59 wtitt donn, 
Immuf d within the filent Nebel 2150 ni 0157: 


Two pottals firm. the variohs phantoms keep; + 
Of iv'ry one, hence, fits, to mack the brain, 
| h antaſtic train; u Paco god 
The gate oppos'd pellucid valves adorn, |, , 
And columns fair iucas'd with poliſh'd horn, 
Where images of truth for paſſage ait, 
With viſions manifeſt of future fate. FxNTox. 
Virgil has imitated this in Eneid VI. 8 9tte t 
} It is obſervable, that Julian uſes this language to an 
intimate friend. Can his belief then in dreams be doubted ? 
In what remains of his books againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
he affirms that Aſculapius often ecured him by remedies 
* which he had diſcloſed to him.“ The Pagans believed 
that that God appeared to them in theif ſleeßp. 
„ i e enn 
| 28 the 
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beben agitated by ald frars.of his fat Zv- 
mus relates a ſubſequent Argam. bib 4 N 
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LE TERIE 6 
Huch 8 28 


3 ere , inten ate, 1 wat he motiſd ( ſuch td 
TConſtantius. 2 — 1 poſt in theefaflawing dete 


of Ammianus, xxI. 2. As Cæſar Julian was brandiſhing 
'$*+2z-buockler;, Whiek he was exexotfing Yagons — 


in the field, the pegs, by which 1 Was faſteued 


I gether, heidg ſhaken out, s alone rerhAin % 
Which he graſped; hard, in his hand. ind all” that 
were preſent, hang, terrified. by "the bad "omen et 
no one, he ſaid, * W I. gralp e 
each held Y en 4.4 EY 
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At 


EPTSsTPES OT ULAR, 
"Ay to that "wicked atid effeminhte wretch ®; 51 
am very defirops to learn, whei he this — 
concerning me, Wtether befbre” we möt, or fnce: 
inform me as far as you are able, He well knows, 
that frequently, when he oppreſſed the provinciak, 


1 Was more fitent than T ought; not hearing forte 


But when be thought 
ſcandalous 1 memo 


thiogs,,. not admitting others, not etediring 'a few, 
and imputing many To. his friends and favourites, 
proper to Utiflcavour to 


brand me wich amy by ſending” me baſe and 
to ſign f, whit Was the proper 


ep. for me to take? 'To be. "filet; or to revolt? 


The, former was. fooliſh, mean, ious 3 the 
Hatter was juſt, manly, and liberal, but, on account 


; of ſome ket circumſtabces, inconvenient. How 
then did I act; in the preſence of tirany, who, I 


knew, would acquaint him with it, I ſaid, © He will 


certainly alter his plan, its injuſtice is ſo ap- 


© parent.” Hearing this, inſtead of acting with 


diſctetion, he did What, by heaven, a common 


tyrant would have ſcrupled, and that al moſt before 
my eyes. Ia ſuch a ſituation, what conduct could 
- ode; 


* a zealous obſerver of the precepts of 


4 — Hp n means dee præſect of 


LA BLETERTE, 


G 
*. the Epiſtle to the Athenians, p. 92. Petau and others 
. underfiand.this of the eunuch Euſebius. 4 


+ A ſcheme to augment che capitation. Did. 

This, in the reigu of s, was in Gaul twenty - 
five pieces of gold, annually, for every head. The humane 
policy of his ſueceſſor reduced the capitation to ſeven 
pieces, GL1RBON, 
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EPISTTLES OF.JULIAN. 


Ariſtotle and Plato *, with propriety adopt? Should 
I abandon, the wretched people to the mercy of 
theſe extortioners, or ſhould I not, to the uts 
taoſt of my power, protect them, reduced as they 
are, by that profligate crew, to the laſt gaſp T? 
Shall] puniſh a.military tribune, when he deſerts his 
poſt, with immegiate death, and not deem bim 
warthy even of interment; and ſhall I abandon my 
own ſtation, when I am called pan tp « defend the 
ed by God 
himſelf ? If diſgrace muſt be. my portion, a pure 
conſcience is no ſmall conſolation. Would to heaven, 


\ 


that I were ſtill bleſſed with ſuch an excellent friend 


as Salluſt } 1 If, on this account, 1 ſhould be fuper- 


ſeded, I ſhall not be concerned; as a ſhore time 


* It i is plain that his illuſtrious actions proceeded from 
pedantry at leaſt, as much as from virtue, La BIETE RIE. 
III the original, Te h af. they the ſo 
© of ſwans," Julian here adopts the ancient poeticalidea * 
the dying melody of this bird. And the ſame expreſſion of 
the * ſwan · ſong is proyerbjally uſed. to this day, in 't 
ſame ſenſe, in Sweden. Yet even among the ancients it 
was doubted by lian, denied be Pliny, and ridicuted by 
Lucian, and by modern naturali it is generally exploded. 
Some, however, hate ſupported it. Mr. Jodrell, in his 
elaboxate illuſtrations of Euripides, after employing thirty- 
four gyvo pages on the ſubject, recapitulates the modern 


evidence on both fides ; and a late writer in the Gentle - 


man's Magazine (for 1782, p. 420.) wiſhes'** Mr, H. er 
% would aſcertain the capabilities of this common b rd fo. 
* ſuch enchanting melody, W as he has thoſe of the Curan - 
Offtang for ſpeech ; and queries whether it may not re- 
* fide, like that of bees and they flying _ in the 


motion of the wings.“ 


t An officer of great merit, by nation a Gaul. See the 
Conſolatory Otation on his departure, or recall, in Vol, I. 
D 3 well 
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: 2 ſpe ent A preferable W's dug courfe of e a. 
by he cripateric : phiſolophy' is not, ad ſome think, 
more. _pukill_nimous | the au that of the Btoics. In 
"this only, I apprehend, they differ; tlie former is 
more fanguine, and lels ſyſtetnatical ; the latter 
more cool and prudent, urgiug 4 tenacious #d- 
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„ Epiſtle XVIII. To the Philoſopher. 10 
. Eu vivs 1 


HE 4 * of 14. 


\EZDALUS; it 36 ſaid; Formed waxen minke 
for Tearus'f 5 and endeavoured by art to ſur- 


950 nuture. Theugh I admire! his art, I cannot 


commend his prudence, in yenturipg to truſt the 
ſafety of his ſon to diſſoluble wax. uk if 1 had 
the power, according to che wiſh of the: Teian 
lyric be changed into a bird 8, I would not 
fly to Olympus, or on any amorous an but to 


* 


* duch a conduct almoſt juſtifies the encomium of Ma- 
mertinus: ITta illi anni ſpatia diviſa ſunt, ut aut Barbaros do- 
Miter, aut cirtbus Jura Teſt Hituat ; PERS prefe oſs aut contra 
Velten, axt contra vitia, certamen. * GIBBON. 


I There ig great SW, to ſuppoſe. that this Eugenius 
was the father of Themiſting. For he alſo was a philo- 
ſopher, and of no ſmall reputation, if the teſtimony of 
his fon may be credited, See the WY oration of The- 


miſtius. Px rav. 


1 See Ovid. Metan, VIII. Fab. 3. 

No ſuch paſſage occurs in any of the Odes of as 
crebòn that are known to us, or ſo ſtyled. See a note on 
de : Miſopogon, p. 291. The idea is, certainly, Anacreontic. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN 


the tops of your mountains, that, 'as pang ſays, | 


0 Thee, my care, I might embrace. 
Nature, however, having confined! e hn! the 
priſon of:a human body, and not allowing me to 
elevate even my words on high, with ſuch wings 
as I have I purſue you, with my writings, thus 
endeavouring torbe with you as much as poſſible. 
Homer ſtyles words . winged 4,” becauſe they can 
fly any where, like the ſwifteſt birds, and make 
what excurſions they pleaſe. But do you, my 
friend, write alſo. For you have an equal, if not 


a larger, ſhare of the wings of words, to enable 


you to reach your, friends, and, as if you were 
W N where to afford them n 


19 8 6 
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Epille XIX. To is 4. 


IND A R thinks that che Mules are of ſilver 9, 


"comparing the clearneſs and ſplendor of their 
art to the moſt ſplendid of all ano. The 
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This afſo'titit be in ſome Ode of baphs n chat has not 
hab preſerved, 


1 Eta gol, II. I. 267. II. 7: * are other 
Places. Thus allo Virgil, | 


LS %. 


— — verbis, nes 

Qu tuto oY nag wolant, En. XI. 380. * 

} The preceptor of Julian, a ſophiſt, whoſe conſcience 
was ſo ſupple, that he was conſtantly of the religion of the 
ſovereign, and erhaps, i in reality, of none. Under Con- 
ſtantius he ite Shed againſt the Gods of the Pagans. 
Afterwards he Keclaunel tor them, when his pupil Julian 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 
wiſe Homer ſtyles ſilver 5 ſhining *, and water 
« filrery f,“ as glittering by. the bright rays of 
the ſan, and by its on ſplendid.form. Fair Sappho 
calls the moon i ſilvery,“ and fays, “ on this ac: 
“count all the other ſtars are obſcured . Some 
therefore may ſuppoſe that the Gods abound with 
ſilver more than gold, For that filyer is more fit for 
the uſe of mankind, and beiter than gold, as being 
more eaſily attainable, and much more pleaſing and 
commodious, is not my idea, bes that of the ancients. 


had opened the temples again, And 3s faon as be heard of 
the death of that prince, he acted the part of a penitent by 


proſtrating himſelf, at the doors of 4 church, and, in 
lamentable tone, exclaiming to the faithful, Tramplg me 
« under foot: I am like ſalt that has loſt its ſayour. 4 85 

He made Julian promiſe, .with-the moſt dreadful] impre- 
cations, never to be the diſciple of Libanius; precautions 
likely to give Julian a greater taſte for that ſophiſt. 

La BLETERIE. 

§ Pindar, in his VIkh Iſthmian, ſtyles the Muſe 
4e golden,“ (cv,; but I do not find that the epithet 
+ ſilver? is ſo nen! in any of his wy now 78 

* AryAny 

+ Aeveptes. "Neither DF theſe hes are to be found fo 
applied in the Index of Homer by Seberus, They muſt 
therefore be in ſome work that has not reached us, Water 


indeed is often ſtyled * o ſplendid, CPD) hotk in the 3 
and Odyſſey. 


t This alſo muſt be taken from ſome poem of Sappho 
that is loſt, The only paſſage in which the moon is men- 
tioned in her few Temaining works is in a fragment, 


_ _ without the epithet, which the tranſlator has 


Adore @ Tring, 
Kay Male, u. To A. 


The Pleiads now no mo are ſeen, * 
Nor ſhines the [ſilver] moon ſerens. Fawxxs. 


There- 


EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
Therefore, if for a piece of gold, preſented by you, 
J return filver, as of equal value, think not the 
favour leſs, nor imagine, as in the caſe of Glaucus, 
that the exchange of armour is diſadyantageous 
to you ; and even Diomed perhaps exchanged his 
filver * arms for gold, becauſe he thought thoſe 
much more uſeful and more proper, like lead, to 
blunt the point of ſpears. | 

What you wrote has occafioned this jocularity. 
But if you would ſend me gifts more valuable than 


gold, write, and fail not to write incefſantly. For 
a letter from you, however ſhort, will be — 


by me to the moſt coſtly preſents. - 


" Epiſtle XX. To 0 +. 


HE wiſe Heſiod thinks, that our neighbours } 
ſhould be inyited to entertainments, that 
they may feaſt and rejoice together, as well as 
lament and mourn together, when they meet with 
any unexpected misfortune. But 1 think, that 
pur friends, not our neighbours only, ſhould. be 


* Agyree xc In Homer the arms of Diomed arcof 

aſs: xgvora xanewr, II. yi. 236. 

M. de la Bleterie has not tranſlated this Epiſtle. 

+ A natjve of Paleſtine, an eloquent orator, mentioned 
by Libanius in ſeyeral of his Epiſtles. 1n one of them he 
lays, « Euſtochius, by his manners, conciliates every one; 
66 they render thoſe who are fierce gentle,” &c. 

} Works and Days, 1. 349. 

No friends forget, nor entertain thy foe, 
Nor let thy neighbour uninvited go. Cooxx, 457. 
invited; 


4t 


A. D. 
362. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


invited; becauſe a neighbour may be an enemy, 
but a friend cannot, any more than white can be 
black, or hot cold, That you are my friend, not 
only now, but have long been ſo, and that your re- 
gard for me has neyer varied, if there were no other 
evidence, my love and eſteem for you would fſut+ 
ficiently prove. Come then, and partake the con · 
ſular feſtivity 3. The public road will convey 
you, and you may command one carriage, and a 
ſupernumerary horſe +. To complete your wiſhes, 


I have invited the friendly, Enodia and ne, to 
meet you. 


1 

* It was a cuſtom for the tconſuls elect to invite their 
friends to the conſulſhip, which was on the calends of 
January; mo? was called rogare ad conſulatum. And ſome- 
times the conſuls elect not only invited their friends by 
their own letters) but alſo by the letters of the prince 
himſelf cauſed them to be aſked to their conſulſhip by his 
agent; which honour, Libanius, in his oration on his own 
life, p. 67, ſpeaking of the conſul Richomeres, ſays, was 
firſt offered to him, Be that as it may, that the cuſtom 
was frequent in thoſe times we learn from the 5th and öth 
books of the Epiſtles of Symmachus. And of the ſame 
kind 1 is this Epiſtle of Julian. Px VaLons, 

Julian invited Euſtochius both as prince and conſul, which 
he was the ſucceeding year. Salluſt' the ſecond was his 
collegue. 

+ This mage; I interpret to be a ſingle horſe, a third, 
in addition to the two that drew the carriage, which horſe, 
for the greater expedition, king 'Theodoric, in an Epiſtle 
preferved by Caſſiodorus, forbade. to carry more than an 
hundred pounds weight. The ſame nme granted 
by Julian to Atins, in Epiſtle xxx i. ** 2 PETAU, 

This is alſo omitted by M. de a Bleterie. „ 


Epiſtle 
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n of 3 but 7. 


IME han evinces men to o be jut. 80 U we 4 * 
were taught of old. Let me add, pious and 
a e, But you ſay, the love of Penelope for 


her huſband was alſo thus demonſtrated, To this I 


S, anſwer, who can prefer, in a woman, conjugal love 
to to piety, without being thought to have ſwallowed 
large draughts of mandragora + ?. And who that 
1 
ir * It is plain, by this Epiſtle, that Callixene had been 
of maoleſteg, on account of her religion, for twenty years, 
Co that is, during almoſt the whole reign of Conſtantius. 
by The date wy it may evidently be fixed to the time of the 
ce journey which Julian took to Peffinus. VI BLETERTE. 
lis . - See note “ next page. 3 101 
VN The enthuſiaſm of Julian prompted him to dene the 
as friends of Jupiter as his perſonal friends and bretliren; and 
m though he partially overlooked the merit of Chtiſian con- 
th ſtancy, he admired and rewarded the noble perſeverance of 
ne thoſe Gentiles who had preferred the favour of the Gods 10 
Op that of the Emperor. Thus he Praiſes and rewards the 
ch fidelity of this prieſteſs, and thus, in Epiſtle xxviI, he ap- 
lis plauds the firmneſs of Sopater of Hierapolis. GIp:DOox. 
+ Mandragora has fuch a ſoporiſie quality, that, if we 
d, credit Pliny, (xxv. 11.) large draughts of it are fatal, 
e, It is alſo called Circean, becauſe its root is ſuppoſed to be 
le uſeful in love- philtres. Therefore thoſe who neglect their 
an duty, and fall afleep, are ſaid “ to have drunk much man- 
ed „ dragora.“ 5 ERASMUS, 
Us Thus Shakſpeare, in Othello: 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet fleep 
Which thou hadſt yeſterday. Act III. 
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EPISTLES/OF JULIAN, 
conſiders the times, and compares Penelope, though 
praiſed almoſt univerſally for her conjugal fidelity, 
with the pious matrons who lately hazarded their 
lives, and, in addition to theſe evils, twice the 
length of time, can juſtly put . in com; 


petition with you? 


Diſregard not theſe praiſes. All the Gods will 


reward you. We, for our part, will honour you 


with a double prieſthood, and to that, which you 
had before, of the moſt holy Goddeſs Ceres, we add 
the prieſthood of the great Mother, the Phrygian 
Goddeſs at ſacred Peſſinus *, 0 


* The fatug of Cybele had been removed from this 
temple to Rome by Scipio Nafica many genturies before. 
See Livy, xxIx. 10. and Pliny, v. 32. When Julian arrived 
on the confines of Galatia, in bis way to Antioch, he quit - 
ted his route to viſit Peſſinus. And probably he compoſed 


there, in honour of the Mother of the Gods, that haſty 


diſcourſe which is ſtill extant, as it coſt him,” he ſays, 
„not a whole night,“ « Reaxe wile; wer, after venting 
his anger on two Chriſtians, one of whom had pulled down 


the altar af the Goddeſs, 


The Peſſinuntians had ſuch an indifference for the 
Mother of the Gods, their ancient protectreſs, that it is 


no wonder that this prieſthood was vacant. Julian confers 
it as Severeign _ the head of the Pagan religion. 
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Epifle xru. To Lion. 


not HoT IIK 2 Jt, 
H 12 Thuting Abenden f, that * mens ears 
te are leſs faithful than their eyes *.“ Bur 

as to you diffeut, und my eyes are leſs faith - 


ful than my ears. For though I ere to ſed you 


ten times, 1 ſhould never truſt my eyes ſo much as 
I now truſt my ears; Haring heard, from one of 
unimpeached veracity; chat, as you excell others 


in every thing elſe, you excell yourſelf in acting, 
as Homer exprelſes it; both“ with handb und 


« feet 4 Allowing you, therefore, the uſe bf 


arms, we have ſent yon à complete ſuir of armour 
| proper for og TOO "RAE _ than that 1 "the 


. SOM 4 T5 4A 
11 


4 Thus ese, in lis ee the bb, | 
—— \twc hear I 

Map ſlowly moves the heart than what we ſee, | 

Julian ſtyles Herodotus, the author of this ſaying, * the 
« Thurian,” becauſe he lived and died at Thurium, in 
Magna Grecia. It is taken from bis Clio, ſpeaking of 
the queen of Candaules, whom he wiſhed to ſhew naked 
to his friend GOy ge. 

+. When we mean to caiþtels our utmoſt endeavours, we 
ſay, with hands and feet.” For by the © hands” is de- 
clared induſtry in performing, and by the ** feet” fwift- 


neſs in Ly an undertaking. Thus Hom, II. XX. 
360. | | ERASMUS. 


bone; 


4⁵ 


horſe; and have enrolled you among our domeſtic 


guards, who conſiſt of fuch as have borne arms, 
and ſerved in the army *. 
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Epiſtle II. To HERMOGENES, ee 
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{ LL OW merto days with. the;poets,, . _ 

1% *»: 0 How:bleſs'd,beyond;my hopes am I! 3 

— . Ga my - hopes, have J, heard, of my 
eſcape from that mapycheaded. Hydza +! I do 
| not oniean«-myc brother Conſtantius (Nhatever he 
was), but, the wild beaſts, who ſurgounded him, 

*whalbreyies;'nothing; could; dude, and ho made 
him more ſevete, hg. in his. on diſpoſition Was 
:apt! he mildeſt, though, he, ſeemed fo. to many. 
But he is no more. On him therefore, as the ſay- 
ing is, light lie the earth l As to them, I would not 
have them, Jupiter 'knows, treated witch the leaſt 
injuſtice; but as many charges are brought againit 
bem, J I allow. the 2 fal + Ta order to be 
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* 4 Nloavti@4ker [10 one MS. Mga e. Hermogenes 
1778 wie like bimſelf, converſant. with, 1 9 Greek poets, 
| 5 Gt BBON. 
| Mi * To edn this enquiry, Julian named fix judges of 


the higheſt rank in the ſtate and army; and as he wiſhed 
M to eſcape the reproach of condemning his perſonal enemies, 
. 5 2 he 
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* haſten ikea, my deat fridnd,* even RY 
yond your ſtreugth'; fot, by the Gods, * Have 
long wiſhed! to ſee you: and as T have had the 
great ſatisfaction of hearing that "you are vell, I 
nom command Av? to böte. Mey : 
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Epiſtle XXIV.» To the moſt 'excilleit 
SERAPION * . 


„ 


8 our aten Se friend with panegyrico; 
but I, as a delicious repaſt have ſent you 'a 


hundred of our long-ſtalked, ord. figs T; a gift 
whoſe beauty far ended its values: 2 Ariſtophanes 


| ſays, that dried figs are the ſweeteſt of all things, 
cc except. honey; ' and. he is afterwards of opinion 
that not even honey is ſweeter f. The a 3-y 
Herodotus thought that à true ſolitude Was ſoffi- 
ciently deſcribed by ſaying, it has neither " gs, 


ba ed this ee We 4 Chalcedon, on the 
Aſiatic ſide of the:Boſphorusg:and transferred to the com- 
miſſioners an abſolute power to pronounee und execute their 
Anal ſeatence, without delay, and without appeal. They 
were a ſecond Salluſt, Præfect of the Eaſt, Prefident; the 
eloquent Mamertinus, one of: the conſuls elect, and four 
generals, Nexitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio- 15d. 
A ſenator, probahly, af Conſtantinople. 
. Pliny (. xv. cn); mentions, among ahe onvioth 
kinds of figs {twenty+nine in all], thoſe of a Pages colour 
(Dor plyritiges] with very. long ſtalks. PE TRAu. 
IF The only two paſſages jn which Ariftophanes mention 
figs, 3 are in bis Knights, act II. ſc; 2. and his Acharnians, 
act. III. ſc, 3. and in neither of theſe are they compared 


with honey. Julian muſt therefore refer to ſome play, at 
work, that is not extant, 


66 nor 


47 
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EPISTLES OF JU IAN. 
© nor any thing elſe that is good “. As if no fruit 
excelled figs, and where there were figs, nothing 
© could be wanting. Homer praiſes other 
fruits for their ſize, their colout, or their beauty ; 
but to the fig alone he gives the appellation, of 
« ſweetneſs 4.“ Honey he calls © new ;“ fearing 
leſt he ſhould inadFertently ſtyle that ſweet which 
often happens to be bitter: on the fig alone he 


* Herodotus; in the firſt book of his hiſtories, thus 
proves the excellence of figs: © You are prepapijig to 
© make war; O king; againſt men who wear breeches, 
and other garments, of leather, who feed, not ofi what 
us they like, but on What they have, inhabiting a rugged 
, country; they Have no wine, by Jove, Biik are Hafer 

266 **, cltipkers.; nor have they figs ws nor uny thing fe 

hat is good,” ? :\, AFRENADs. 

e above is part « of the forech® of Sandanis, a Lydian, 

who in vain attempted 4 to diſuide Creeſus from n 
Ferũ r noc of 


I In the garden of Aa. Hays, ite 11, Luna) be 
YAURERRS. x. X. To 


The bluſhing fig with luſeious juice o'erflows: Pork, 148. 
And again, xiz 589. among the fruits that torment Tan- 
talus, where though the line in the original is the ſage, 
Broome drops the epithet, and ſubſtitutes td of his r 

5 — K&y-dy'd a purple hue diſcloſe,” 

406 Homers epithets,” ſays Euſtathius, are hd 
If «Ford it is qliſervable, | that the pot gives every tres än 
4+, epithet ſuited tu its peculiar nature. Thus the apple is 
«.<4 beautiful,“ and its fruit, as he expreſſes it, . ſplendid” 
4% (ayaac;) he therefore ſtyles the apple a ſplendid- fruited 
«4 tree“ -(wyxowagre;) ; among the autumnal fruits; the fig, 
« by way of eminence, ** ſweet,” and the olive **-yerdant,” 


t Mo , part of the entertainment given by Neſtor, 
in II. x1. 630. and by Circe in Odyſſ. x. 234. Pope ren- 
ders it in one place by © freſh,” and in the other by 
% new - preſſed. The Latin tranſlator of Julian has made 


it flavum. 
beſtows 


EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


beſtows this peculiar praiſe, as on nectar, becauſe 


of all things the fig only is ſweet. © Honey,” 


ſays Hippocrates, is ſweet to the taſte, but quite 
t bitter when digeſted *: and I am of his opinion; 


for that it breeds bile is generally allowed, and 


gives the humours a different ſavour; which ſhews 
that it is in its nature- rather bitter than ſweet. 
For it would never change to bitter, if it were not 
ſo originally, and afterwards became the reverſe, 

But the fig is not only ſweet to the taſte, but eaſy 
of digeſtion. It is ſo uſeful to mankind, that Ari- 
ſtotle deems it an antidote 'againſt all poiſons,' and 


ſays, that for no other reaſon it is introduced at 


« the beginning and cloſe of meals; as, in pre- 
« ference to every thing elſe; affording a ſacred re- 
© medy againſt the injuries of food.” That the fig 
is conſecrated to the Gods, and in all facrifices is 
placed on the altar, and: is better for perfumes 
than any frankincenſe, is not merely my opinion; 
but all who are acquainted with its uſe know that 
ſuch alſo is the opibion of that ſage che Hie- 


* Hippocrates ſays this, though not in theſe words, in 
ſubſtanee, in his work de internis aſßectionibus, but of honey 
boiled: „ Boiled honey is heatitig, and adheres to the 
„belly; but after it is digeſted, it ferments, and the belly 
« ſuddenly” ſwells, and burns, * and ſeems as if it would 
« burft.” Galen alſo, inchis iid book de Jacultate alimen- 
torum, ſays, that“ honey," ir its narure, is ſubtle, and by 
its acrimony ſwells the belly before it can be digeſted, fo 
© as to be voided. Fherefore by correctin 8 this we render 
« it fitter for digeſtion and concoction.“ And this is 
done by mixing it with water, and boiling. both together. 
For then, being clarified, it digeſts eaſiſ y. PETAu. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 


rophant *. The excellent Theophraſtus +, in his 
precepts of husbandry, explaining what kinds of 
trees can be grafted on others, and the manner of 
engrafting them, commends, I think, above all, 
the fig · tree as capable of admitting various ſorts, 
and as being fingular in eaſily bearing at the ſame 
time grafts of every kind, if you ſplit any of its 
boughs, and engraft upon them the ſhoots of other 
trees; ſo that it often reſembles a whole orchard, 
diffuſing, like a beautiful garden, the variegated 
ſplendor of different kinds of fruit. And while 
the fruits of other trees continue but a ſhort time, 
and attain no age, the fig alone ſurvives the year, 


and accompanies the growth of the ſucceeding 


fruit T. Homer therefore ſays, that, in the garden 
of 


* Ado oog xas ite. I ſuppoſe that Julian here 
means the Eleuſinian pontiff, peculiarly ſtyled Hierophantes, 
or à revealer of ſacred. things. He was obliged to devote 
himſelf to the divine ſervice, and lead a chaſte and fingle life. 
He was attended by three officers, a torch-bearer, a herald, 
and one Who affiſted at the altar. (See Epictetus, J. 111. 
c. 21. and Potter's Greek Antiquities, vol. I. c. 20.) This 
pontiff was ſuppoſed to be more profound even than Maxi- 
mus in the ſcience of Theurgy, And Julian; muſt have 
been well acquainted with his ſentiments, as he initiated 
him in the myſteries at Eleufis, and was afterwards, invited 
by that prince to the court of Gaul, to perfect his ſancti · 
fication, I am not confident, however, that the interpre- 
tation which 1 have given is the true one, 

+ Theophraſtus has treated on figs, and on the grafting 
of them in the 11d book of his Hif. Plant, e. 1. and . and 
a ip his 1ſt book de Cavffs, c. v1, ; | + PETAY, 

7 Theopbraſtus alſo mentions ſome wild ſig: trees which 
bore twice, and others thrice, in a year, as in the ifland 
of Ceos. The late Mr. Markland, in an ingenious. illuſ. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


of Alcinous, ſome fruits grew old upon others *; 
which, as to other fruits, perhaps may ſeem a 
poetical fiction, but, as to the fig, is conſiſtent with 
truth, becauſe of all fruits it is the moſt laſting, 
Such, I think, is the nature of the fig in general; 
but of all figs ours is far the beſt ; as that is ſu- 
perior to all other fruits, ours is ſuperior to all other 
figs, and though it excells every other kind of fruit, 
it is, in its turn, excelled by ours. And, to con- 
tinue the compariſon, it not only ſurpaſſes, as is 
fir, all others, but even in thoſe particulars, where 
it ſeems inferior, it really excells. Nor is this 


undeſervedly our peculiar lot. For it was juſt, 


J think, that the true city of Jupiter, and the 
eye of the whole Eaſt, I mean the holy and moſt 
ſpacious Damaſcus, as ſhe is pre-eminent in every 
thing elſe, in the elegance of her ſacred rites, 
the magnificence of her temples, the happy tem- 
perature of her climate, the beauty of her foun- 
tains, the number of her rivers, and the fertilicy 


tration of Mark xi. 13. adopted from Biſhop Kidder, refers 
© thoſe who will not be convinced that the tree ſhould 
„have figs on it at the time of the Paſſover,” to the above 
paſſage of Julian. See Bowyer's Critical Conjectures and 
Obſervations on the New Teſtament, lo, p- 65. 
* Odyſſ. vII. 117. | 
Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe: | 
The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
* N88 to, 2. hafden, 9 the fruits to gro w-. 
nnn ene: 08s eee 1 | . Poys, 154. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


of her ſoil *, ſhould. alſo be unrivalled: in this 
wonderful fruit. | . 

This tree will not bear tranſplanting, nor will 
it leave its native ſoil, diſdaining, like an indi- 
genous plant, to grow any where but in the colony. 
Gold and ſilver are probably produced in various 
places; but our country is ſingular in giving birth 
to a plant which will not flouriſh in any other. 
As the wares of India, and the ſilks of Perſia, and 
all the valuable productions of Æthiopia, by the 
law of commerce are exported to all other parts of 
the world, ſo this our native fig is tranſwitted by 
us into all other countries; nor is there a city, or an 
iſland, to which its admirable flavour is unknown. 
It graces even royal banquets ; of every entertain- 
meut it is the boaſt and ornament; nor is there 
any cake, or wafer, or conſerve, or any other kind 
of confectionary, that is comparable to it in ſweet- 
neſs, ſo much does it excell all other. dainties, 
Other figs are eaten in the autumn, or are dried 
for that purpoſe; ours alone are fit for either 
purpoſe ; they are good on the tree, and when 
they are dried they are ſtill better. And were 


* Damaſcus is ſituated in a very fertile plain at the foot 
of Mount Libanus, being ſurrounded by hills in the manner 
of a triumphal arch. It is bounded by a river which the 
ancients named Chryſorrhoas, as if it flowed with gold, 
and it is divided into ſeveral canals. Damaſcus has ſtill a 
great number of ' fonntains, which render it extremely 
agrecable. Its fertile and delightful meadows, covered 
with fruits aad flowers, contribute alſo to its fame. 

| MokrEs1, 


5 you 


EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


you to obſerve their beauty when growing, how 
they hang from every bough by long ſtalks, like fo 
many cups, and ſurround the tree in a circular 
form, thus exhibiting various charms, you would 
ſay, that what a necklace is to the neck, ſuch 
is this appendage to the tree. In the art of 
preſerving them, there is alſo no lefs ingenuity 
than there 1s pleaſure in cating them. For they 
are not, like other figs, thrown together in heaps, 
and promiſcuouſly dried in the fun ; bur, firſt, they 
are gathered carefully from the trees, and then 
they are hung againſt a wall, by briars or twigs, 


pure rays of the ſun, and may alſo be ſecured from 
the attacks of animals and birds, being protected 
by the prickles as by ſo many guards. 

In the praiſe of their origin, flavour, beauty, 
confection, and uſe, my epiſtle has been ſportive. 
Let me now inform yon, that the number a hun- 
dred is more honourable than any other, and con- 
tains in itſelf the perfection of all numbers. I 
know indeed that the ancient ſages preferred an 
odd to an even number *, , . . . Homer ſeems to 

me 


* Thus Virgil, Ecl. v1it. 75.— Numero Deus impare gaudet, 
Some paragrapus that follow in the original, being only a 
trifling play on the number a hundred, I have omitted, 
as aftording,” in the words of M. dela Bleterie, © neither 
entertainment nor inſtruction.“ The French tranſlator 
indeed has omitted the whole Epiſtle, and reprobates it in 
tys preface, as one of thoſe ** which turn on mere trifles.” 
++ I would ſuppoſe,” he adds, “ that this piece is only a 

| v3 „ proſti- 


that they may be bleached by the action of the 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


me to have given in his poem, not lightly or in- 
conſiderately, a hundred · folded ſhield to Jupiter *; 
as he meant by this obſcurely to intimate either 
that he appropriated the moſt perfect number, and 
that which would moſt honour him, to the moſt 
perfect God, or perhaps becauſe, as no number 
but a hundred deſcribes the world, which, on ac- 
count of its rotundity, is diſplayed in the circular 
form of a ſhield, that intelligence which is ſo ap- 
parent in the world 1s alſo expreſſed by a century 
of circles. For the ſame reaſon, hundred-handed 
Briareus is placed near Jupiter, and contends with 
the Father. to give an idea of his perfect ſtrength 
by a perfect number. Pindar alſo the dene, 


155 proſtitution of wit and learning, and perhaps a criti- 
& ciſm; for it appears, by the Letter itſelf, that ſuch 
66 elogiums were faſhionable,” Wit and learning, how- 
ever, are never more diſplayed than by giving importance 
and charms to trifles. 


* The paſſage alluded to is in Tliad II. 447. 
The dreadful Egis, Jove's immortal ſhield, 
Blaz'd on her 7 arm, and lighten'd all the field ; 
Round the vaſt orb a hundred ſerpents roll'd, 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in gold, 
Porz, 526. 

This ſnaky Ægis, but without the number, is deſcribed 
alſo in Il. V. 738. 

But to make amends (which I wonder Julian ſhould 
omit) the helmet of the Goddeſs is deſcribed as «:aror - 
ue mgvateo? agg, . either, as Euſtathius ſays, ** becauſe 
it could cover a hundred warriors, or becauſe it had the 
warriors of a hundred cities engraved upon it.” Pope adopts 
the latter, but amplifies the idea; 
| So vaſt, the broad circumference contains 

A hundred armies on a hundred plains, 920. 


* | + Minerva's, 


* 
wen 
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when he celebrates the ſlaughter of .Typheus in a 
triumphal ſong, and aſcribes the ſtrength of this 
greateſt of giants to the greateſt king of the Gods *, 
beſtows ſuch extravagant applauſe on him, for no 
other reaſon than his being able to deſtroy this 
bundred-headed monſter with one blow; as if no 
giant was able to contend with Jupiter but he 
alone whom his mother had armed with a hundred 
heads, and as if no God but Jupiter was worthy 
of the conqueſt and deſtruction of ſuch a giant. 
Simonides, the Lyric poet, thinks it a ſufficient 
commendation of Apollo to ſtyle him Ex/oy, and, 
in preference to any other title, adorns his name 
with this ſacred diſtinction, becauſe. he flew the 
ſerpent Python, it is ſaid, with a hundred arrows; 
and he delights rather to be ſtyled Ex/o than 
Pythius, being diſtinguiſhed by that as by a ſur- 
name +. The iſland Crete, the nurſe of Jupiter, 
as à reward for his birth and education, is now 
honoured with a hundred cities I. Homer ſtyles 

| Thebes 


* This muſt probably be in one of the Olympics -=_ 
are Joſt, as no ſuch paſſage, or © triumphal ſong”, 
extant, F 

+ This ſeems a forced conſtruction. Apollo's name 
Exalos is naturally derived from his ſhooting at a diſtance, 
like w«n6oxog, ſo often applied to him by Homer, and I do 
not recollect his being any where ſtyled Exaloy, The above- 
mentioned paſſage of Simonides is not in his few remaining 
fragments collected by Henry Stephens. 

1 II. II. 649. 

Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. Pork, 790, 

It is obſervable, that in the Odyſſey, XIX. 174, only 
— Ninety cities crowh the ſea- born iſle, Fr rox, 207. 
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Thebes & hundred-gated , but gives this praiſe: 
to no other, becauſe there is a wonderful beauty 
in a hundred gates. I ſay nothing of the heca- 
tombs offered to the Gods, of the temples a 
hundred feet wide J, the altars with a hundred 
baſes, the hundred rooms, the hundred-acred fields, 
and other things, divine and human, which are in- 
cluded in the appella tion of this number. This 
number adorng the eſtabliſhments both of war 8 
and peace , it exhilarates the military centuries, 
and with its addition honours the title of the 
judges. Wie J 00 


on which Euſtathius Temarks : ** Crete is * ninety-citied,? 
1 in the Odyſſey, which is © a hundred-citied” in the 
Iliad, from an accidental circumſtance ; for it is ſaid 
«© that ten cities were deſtroyed by Idomeneus, at his re- 
« turn from Troy, when Leueus poſſeſſed it, whom, being 
* his ſon by adoption, he left guardian of the kingdom, 
* © a foltered ſnake,” as Lycophron ſtyles him; but thoſe 
ten cities are ſaid to have been rebuilt after the Trojan 
« war, Others underſtand © hundred-citied? here not in 
„a determinate ſenſe, but merely as many-citied,” For 
«© © a hundred* was ſometimes ſo uſed on account of the 
« diftinftion of that perfect number, like a hundred 
« fringes,” and the warriors of © a lnindred” cities, Thus 
« < hundred-citied* Crete is many-citied.” Virgil has 
followed the Iliad : Centum urbes habitant magnas. En. 
III. 106. 


* Exalourvac, Il, IX. 383. 
That pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 
| ; Pork, 503. 
+ The ſacrifice of a hundred oxen. 
4 Exalovleride;. Such, as appears from Plutarch, was the 
temple of Minerva, in the citadel of Athens, SvANKEIM. 
$ Centurions, captains over a hundred foot each, 
[| Centumviri, judges choſen, three out of every tribe, 
to hear and determine certain civil cauſes, 
J could 


EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
I could add more, did not the rules of epiſtolary 
compoſition forbid. Pardon me, it I have ſaid too 
much. Should it, in your opinion, attain medi- 


ocrity, the Jaudable, attempt ſhall be communicated 
to others, ſuch. is my confidenee in your judgment. 


But if another hand ſhould be neceſſary to make it 


anſwer its intention, who better than. you can-poliſh 
this epiſtle fo as to enable it to delight its readers? 


Epiſtle xXV. To the eee Eb 
ene 


on account of the yoke, of ſlavery, as on that 
of your being oppreſſed by ſurreptitious decrees, 


* We are informed by ſome or all our eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
torians, who write of ſulian, that he ſent for ſome of the 
chief men of the Jewiſh nation, and enquired of them, 
why they did not now ſacrifice, as the law of Moſes di- 
rected, They told him, that“ they were not to ſacrifice 
at any place, except Jeruſalem; and the temple being 
« deſtroyed, rhey were obliged to forbear that part of 
«© worſhip.” He thereupon promiſed to rebuild the temple 
at Jeruſalem, And we ſtill, have a letter of Julian, in- 
ſcribed, ++ To the Community of the Jews,” which, how- 
ever extraordinary, muſt be reckoned genuine. For Sozo- 
men expreſsly ſays, that Julian wrote to the patriarchs 
and rulers of the Jews, and to their whole nation, de- 
«© firing them to pray for him, and for the proſperity of 
«© his reign.” That is an exact deſcription of the letter 


which is inſcribed (as above). It was writ in the year 
362, as Bleterie ſuppoſeth; in the beginning of that year, 


LARDNER. 
Aldus 


lay Tillemont and the biſhop of Glouceſter, 


F ORMER Abbe were not ſo grievous to you A. D. 
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and obliged to pay large ſums into the treaſury ; 
of which I faw much with my own eyes, and have 
learned more from the edicts which were preſerved 


Aldus (Inet. 1499.) has branded this Epiſile with an 
e; but this ſtigma is juſtly: removed by the ſub- 
ſequent editors, Petavius and Spanheim, It is mentioned 
by Sozomen (v, 22.) and the purport of it is confirmed by 
Gregory (Orat. IV. b. 117. ) and N himſelf, Frag- 
ment, p. 298. GIBBON. 

What Gregory Nazienzen, in his fond inyective, tells 
us of the conference that followed this letter, plainly ſhews 
it to be genuine. Julian,” he fays, 4 aſſured the leaders 
* of the Jews, that he had diſcovered from their ſacred 
++ books, that the time of their reſtoration was at hand, " 
It is not a mere curioſity to enquire what prophecy it was 
that Julian perverted ; becauſe it tends to confirm the truth 
of Nazianzen's relation. I have ſometimes thought it 
might poſſibly be the words of the Septuagint in Dan. 1x, 
27+ Toi nora ors Try eenpworn, the ambiguity of which 
Julian took the advantage of (againſt helleniſtic Jews, who, 
1t 1s probable, knew no more of the original than himſelf), 
ſignifying the tribute ſhall be given to the deſolate, inſtead of 
the conſummation ſhall be pourgd upon the deſolate. For the 
letter in queſtion tells us he had remitted their tribute, and 
by ſo doing, we ſee, was for paſſing himſelf upon them 
for a ſecond Cyrus, WARBURTON. 
- It ſeems that the Jews, after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
preſerved a ſort of monarchy till the beginning of the Vth 
century. They had in Paleſtine an Ethnarch, or chief of 
their nation, who, by the toleration of the Romans, was 
inveſted with great power. He ſtyled himſelf alſo Patriarch. 
His place was hereditary, and deſcended from father to fon. 
All the ſynagogues of the Eaſt gnd Weſt paid him tribute, 
under the pretence of contributing to the ſupport of the 
Rabbins, who applied themſelves in Judea to the ſtudy of 
the law. Thoſe whom he commitſioned to levy. this tax 
were ſtyled 4po/les or Envoys. . Theſe patriarchs, who had 
made themſelves very odious by their extortions and rapines, 
did not exiſt in 429, See M. de Tillemont's Hiflorre des 
Emvereurs, tome J. 'La BLETERIE, 


- againſt 
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againſt you. The tribute again ready to be levied 
upon you I have revoked; this infamous impiety * 
J have reſtrained ; and the decrees againſt you re- 
maining in my offices I have deſtroyed, that none 
may be able to circulate ſuch an impious re- 
port. Of theſe great oppreſſions the memorable 
Conſtantius, my brother, was leſs, guilty. than 
ſome men, barbarous in their underſtandings and 
wicked in their minds, who frequented his table ; 
whom, arreſted by my own hands, and thrown 
into dungeons, I put to death, that no memorial 
of their deſtruction might remain among us F. 

| Deſirous 


* Aonua. Julian, defirous of flattering the Jewoj co. 


fiders them as a ſacred nation, who could not be injured 


without impiety. La BLETERTE, 
+ From this part it appears to have been written early 
in his reign, on his firſt coming to Conſtantinople, when 
he purged the city and palace of ſpies and informers, and 
the like peſts of a corrupted court, ' WARBURTON, 
The chamber of jnſtice, created by Julian, proceeded 
againſt the favourites and miniſters of Conſtantins with the 
utmoſt rigour. But that Julian thruſt any of them into 
dungeons + with his own hands,” no where appears, and 
is not even probable, It muſt therefore be deemed a moſt 
extravagant exaggeration z or we muſt ſuppoſe, that the 
words « xteow axis acCoures were added by ſome Jew. 


Though with Meſſrs de Tillemont and Fleury, I have made 


uſe of this Epiſtle in the Life of Julian, 1 own nevertheleſs, 
that this paſſage makes me in ſome meaſure ſuſpe& it, 
and ſtrikes me much more than the ſtyle of the Epiſtle, 
which ſeems to me written with much leſs purity than 
the others; for, after all, it is not neceſſary for it to 
have been dictated by Julian himſelf, or that all his fecre- 
taries ſhould have been pure writers. It might alſo, as well 


as ſome others, have been written in Latin. La BLETERIE. 


In 
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Deſirous to ſhew you till greater favours, I have 
urged my brother Julus *, your moſt venerable 
parriarch, to forbid” the tax which you ſtyle 
apoſtleſhip, and no one ſhall opprefs you by ex- 
acting ſuch for the future, that you may enjoy 
eaſe and ſafety in all my dominions, and way be 
ſtill more fervent in your prayers for my empire to 
the moſt excellent God, the creator of all things +, 


In the) ſtrange boaſt of his perſonal atchievement in 
thruſting down the delators into dungeons ** with his own 
* hands” the Imperial character is fo little preſerved, that 
the learned M. de la Bleterie is almoſl tempted, on this 
fingle circumſtance, to give up the letter as a forgery, 
But he here forgets what he himſelf had before mentioned 
of the ſtrange eſcapes of this fantaſtic monarch: St. 
« Gregory Nazianzen ſays, that Julian drove away with 
40 cuffs and kicks the poor who came to ſolicit favours from 
Fr him, ” Life of Julian, b. IV. WARBURTON, 


* Julian in this reſeript forbids the aſſeſſments and 
tributes which the patriarchs of the Jews. uſed to exact by 
apoſtles, . Of the Jewiſh patriarchs, ſee ib. xvi.. Cod. 
Theod. tit. f. PgTAVU, 


- + This language of Julian is by no means a proof that 
the letter is forged. We ſhall ſee, in the concluſion, that 
he believed that the God of the Jews was the Demiurgus, 
who had created, or rather arranged, the univerſe. The 
Demiurgus, or Acyoe, proceeded eternally, ſubſtantially, and of 
bimſelt, from the firſt God, named The Being, the One and 
the Good. Whether the Platoniſts admitted a diſtinction of 
nature between The Being and the Demiurgus, or whether 
they only acknowledged a diſtinction of perſons, or laſtly, 
whether they conſidered the Demiurgus as an attribute of The 
Being, it is certain that they gave even the Theurgus the name 
of the firſt, the Supreme God. It was the Theurgus whom 
Julian worſlupped under the name of the Sun-King, meaning 
not the orb which ſtrikes our eyes, but an intelligence which 


pre- 
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who has condeſcended t6 crown me with his own 
pure hand. Thoſe who labour under any anxiety 
muſt neceſſarily be timid and diſpirited, and can- 
not elevate their hands with confidence in prayer: 
but thoſe who are utterly free from care rejoice 
with their whole hearts, and more frequently and 
more effeCtually offer their devout ſupplicat ons to 
God that the ſtate may be governed in the beſt man- 
ner agreeably to my wiſhes. In this alſo, you are 
deeply intereſted ; that, after having happily termi- 
nated the Perſian war, I may dwell in the holy city 
Jeruſalem *, which you have long deſired to ſee 


inhabited, 


preſides over that orb, and holds the ſame rank in the intel. 
ligent world which the material ſun holds in the ſenfible. 
La BLETERIE. 


* Julian did not wait ſo long before he gave the Jews 
ſome proofs of his affection, or rather of his hatred to the 
Chriſtians, by the project which he formed of re-building 
the temple of Jeruſalem ; a project, which, as Pagan writers 
themſelves atteſt, was confounded by one of the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing and beſt atteſted miracles mentioned in hiſtory. Bid. 

On this remarkable event Mr. (afterwards Biſhop) War- 
burton, publiſhed, in 1750, his Diſcourſe, entitled, Julian, 
&c. (occalioned by Dr. Middleton's Free Enquiry. into the 
miraculous Powers) written, it is generally thought, with 
temper and candour, though Mr. Gibbon brands it with all 
6 the peculiarities which are imputed to the Warburtonian 
4% ſchool,” and charges the author with“ revealing the 
« ſecret intentions of Julian, and, with the authority of a 
„ theologian, preſcribing the motives and conduct of the 
« Supreme Being.“ 

Dr. Lardner, however, (Jew im and Heathen. Teſti- 
monies, vol. IV. p. 47—77.) doubts. the truth of this 
miracle, His pen are drawn from Julian” s on 4 

dg 8 1613116; 9! S u 195 (the 
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inhabited, and in that, reſtored by my labours, 
may with you glorify the Moſt High “. 


(the above paſſage in particular, which intimates his inten- 
tion of re- building Jeruſalem after his return from the 
Perfian war, which never happened), the improbability of 
his allotting money for ſuch an expenſive work when he 
was juſt ſetting out for Perſia, the credulity, in other in- 
ſtances, of Ammianus, the incredible miracles, or pre- 
tended | miracles, with which the hiſtory of this event is 
loaded by Chriſtian ' writers, there being no occaſion, at 
that time, for ſuch a miraculous interpoſition to hinder 
that undertaking, and the filence of ſeveral. Chriſtian con- 
temporary writers, particularly Jerom, Prudentius, and 
Orofius. He concludes thus: Let not any be offended 
that I hefitate about this point. I think we ought not 
too eafily to receive accounts of miraculous interpoſitions 
which are not becoming the divine Being, There are 
many things ſaid of Julian, which all wiſe and good 
men do not believe.” But let us hear another excellent 
writer. | f 
The interpoſition certainly was as providential as the at- 
tempt was impious, :.' There are indeed many witneſſes 
to the truth of the fact, whom an able critic 4 hath well 
drawn together, and ranged in this order: Ammianus Mar- 
„ cellinus an Heathen, Zemuch David a Jew, who confeſ- 
ſes that Julian was divinitzs impeditus, * hindered by God, 
in this attempt,” Nazianzen and Chryſoſtom among the 
Greeks, St. Ambroſe and Ruffinus among the Latins, who 
flouriſhed at the very time when this was done; Theo- 
doret and Sozomen, orthodox hiſtorians, Philoſtorgius an 
Arian, Socrates a favourer of the Novatians, who wrote 
the ſtory within the ſpace of fifty years after the thing 
was done, and whilſt the, eye - witneſſes of the fact 
were yet ſurviving,” But the public hath been obliged 
with the beſt and fulleſt account of this Whole tranſ- 
action in Dr. Warburton's Julian, where the evidence for 
the miracle is ſet in the ſtrongeſt light, and all objections 
are clearly refuted, to the triumph of faith and the con- 
fuſton of infidelity. uit . ..» Biſhop:Newrox, 
* The blind ſuperſtition and abject ſlavery of theſe un- 
fortunate exiles muſt excite the contempt of a philoſophic 


+ Whitby's general Preface, p. xxviii. 


Emperor ; 
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To THE PRINCIPAL PHYSICIANS. An Edict *. 12 ay 


That the medical art is ſalutary to mankind, ex- 
perience clearly demonſtrates. The philoſophers 
therefore juſtly teach that it. came down from 
heaven ; for the weakneſs of our nature, and the 
frequent diſorders to which we are liable, are by 
that corrected. Therefore, as reaſon and juſtice 
require, and according to the example of former 
princes +, we, from our benevolence, exempt 
you, for the future, from the ſenatorial functions. 

Dated at Conſtantinople, on the 4th of the ides of 
8 9 in the conſulſhip of Mamertinus and Nevitta. 


Epiſtle 

Emperor; but they deſerved the friendſhip of Julian by 
their implacable hatred of the Chriſtian name. GIBBON. 
* This law was, without doubt, written originally in Latin. 
An abridgement of it is found, with the title and date, 
in the Theodoſian Code, x11. f. 3. de medicis et profe eforidus, 
It is addreſſed ad archiaves, The title of arch:atri was given 
to the phyſicians of the Emperor, and to thoſe who prac- 
tiſed phyfic in the two capitals. It is therefore to the phy- 
ſicians of the court, and to thoſe of Rome and Conſtanti- 
nople, that this law of Julian is addrefſed. La Brzrtenre, 
+. The Imperial laws exempted the principal phyſicians 
from every public office. They could not be obliged to be 
members of the council, nor to exercife' the magiſtracies 
in the municipal towns. If they became ſenators of Rome 
or Conſtantinople, they enjoyed ſome honours and privi- 
leges annexed to that office, without being required to dif- 
charge its functions, or to bear its burthens, &c. Ser the 
Theodocian Code, at the title juſt quoted, and the notes of 
Godefroi. 
Auguſtus. They had been confirmed by a great number 
of Emperors, and very recently by Conſtantine, whoſe: 
laws are ftill in being. But it is well known that Julian 
was the declared enemy of exemptions, and' that he loved 
to undo what Conſtantine had done. The phyficians 


therefore were uneaſy. Julian, however, maintained them 


4 1n 


Theſe privileges were as early as the reign” of 
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4. oath a. et. 


_ Epiſtle XXVI. To the ALBXANDRIANG. 
| An Edict *. , 

O E whe bad been baniſhed by ſo many Im- 

perial decrees ſhould have waited at leaſt for 
one edit + before he returned home, inſtead of 
contumeliouſly inſulting the laws, as if there were 
none in being. For we have not allowed the Ga- 
lileans, who were baniſhed by Conſtantius, of 


. 


in their privileges. The Latin text ſeems to give them more 
than is granted to them in the Greek. Securi d moleſtiis mu- 
aerum omnium publicorum reliquum tempus ætatis jugiter agi- 
tabitis, The Greek only ſays, Tor Benwlxur Ne“. 
It is remarkable that the exemptions of the profeſſors, 
though they were the ſame as thoſe of the phyſicians, and 
though Conſtantine had confirmed them by two laws, were 
not attacked, It was notorious that Julian's love of litera- 
ture, and of thoſe who taught it, exceeded his hatred of 
exemptions, .and eyen of Conſtantine. La BLETERIE, 

* Athanaſius had been baniſhed once by Conſtantine, 
and twice by Conſtantius. He was in his third exile when 
Julian recalled all thoſe. whom Conſtantius had baniſhed 
ou account of religion. Prudence did not allow Athanaſius 
to avail himſelf of this recall while his fee was occupied 
by George of Cappadocia. But ſoon after the death of the 
uſurper (fee p. 18.) he returned to his church, where the 
Pagans did not ſuffer him to remain long in quiet. They 
repreſented to the Emperor that Athanaſius would pervert 
the whole city, and that, if he continued there, not a ſingle 
Heathen would ſoon be found there, Their complaints 
determined Julian to iſſue this edict, | Did. 

4 This was not neceſſary, as Julian had, without dif- 
tinckion, recalled all thoſe whom Conſtantius had baniſhed 
for the madneſs” of the Galileans, id. 


bleſſed 
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eſſed memory, to return to their churches *, but 
only to their countries. Yer I hear that he moſt 
audacious Athanaſius, with his uſual inſolence, has 
again uſurped what they call the epiſcopal throne; 
and that this has not- a little diſpleaſed the people 
of, Alexandria f. We therefore command him to 
depert from the City: on the very day that he ſhall 
receive the letter of our clemeney; and if he 
gemain- there, he may cups Al: n . 
ee? 
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pre SIVA. To the Sophiſt and 13 22 | 


LiBan1vs | "= 


O* N my arrival at Litarbe d, a town in Chlcis, 
1 found a road where were ſome remains of 
the Aera v winter camp. One part of it w:s; 


A offs bas 5 t e 
an 


* bete Fila thought of this diſtinction at firſt, or 


wither it was an after. ſtroke, that this prince employed 
it Gulf againſt Athanafius is glorious to that prelate. 


» La BTETERIE. 
This explication feems evaliye, and perhaps was now firſt 
thought of. LARDNER. 


+ This was the pious“ people who tore ** men in pieces 
as if they had been dogs.“ [See Epiſtle X.] 
LA BLETERIE. 
2 It appears that Julian had given Libanius the ho- 
norary title of Quzſtor. But Eunapius reports, that Li- 
banius refuſed the honorary rank of Prætorian Prefect, 
which one of the ſucceſſors of Julian would have given him, 
as leſs illuſtrious than the title of Sophiſt (ia vita Sophiff. 
p- 135.) The critics have obſerved a fimilar ſentiment in one 
of the Epiſtles (XVIII. edit. Wolf.) of Libanius himſelf. 
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moraſſy; the other hilly, and extremely ſteep; over 
the moraſs looſe ſtones were placed by chance, and 
not artfully cemented, as roads are in a manner built 
n other places, where, inſtead of ſand, the ſtones 
are laid in mortar, as in a wall. Paſſing this with 
ſome difficulty, I reached my firſt ſtage , about 
the ninth hour, where I ſaw in the hall the prin- 
cipal part of your ſenate f. Of the ſubjed of our 
converſation, though perhaps you may have heard 
it already, if the Gods permit, I will inform you. 
From Litarbe 1 proceeded to Berea , where: Ju- 


In this Epiſtle Julian gives the journal of his march from 
Antioch to Hierapolis. Pe: If 11 55 IE. 
Ile informed Libanius of bis progreſs in an ele oy 
Epiſtle, which diſplays the fertility of his , and 


tender regard for the ſophiſl of Antioch. Gip oy 
This place Euagrius mentions, J. v. c. 12. and lays, it 
Was three hundred ſtadia from Antioch, . PETAU, 


E It is ſingular that the Romans ſhould have neglected 
the great communication between Antioch and the Eu- 
| 2 1 3 | GIBBON. 

+ The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take 
the field in the beginning of the ſpring ; and he diſmiſſed, 
with contenipt_ and reproach, the ſenate of Antioch, who 
accompanied him beyond the limits of their own territory, 

to which he was reſolved never to return. Did. 
© Nou Aleppo. The inhabitants of this place are re- 


reer 


the reading. of mind with which they received the: Word, 
f preached by Paul, and ſtarched the ſcriptures" daily whether 
thbeſe things were ſo. By Julian's account, they ſtill adhered 
to their Chriſtian principles, receiving, as Mr. Gihbon ex- 


| "1 preſſes it, de with cold and formal demonſtrations of re- 


+ ſpect, the eloquent ſermon of the Apoſtle of Pa- 
| niſm.” 


St. Baſil has addrefſed two Epiſtles to the inhabitants 
of Berea, applauding their piety. See his works, vol. Ill. 
p. 0. 
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piter, by the cleareſt omens; declared all things 


auſpicious: Staying there a Whole day, 1 viſited - 


the caſtle, and royally ſacrificed to Jupiter a whit: 
bull *. With the ſenate I converſed à little on 
matters of religion, but though they all praiſed 
my diſedurſe , a few only were convinced by it; 
however, they were ſuch as, before I ſpoke, I 
thought ſenſible; the others aſſumed à kind of 
licence; and ſeemed totally deſtitute of | ſhame, 
Men are apt to be extremely abaſhed at qualities 
that are laudable, ſuch as fortitude of mind and 


* He was more a ſuperſtitious than a legal obſerver of 
ſacred rites, ſacrificing innumerable cattle without parſi- 


mouy, fo that it was thought, if he had returned from 
Pertia, oten would have been wanting; like Mareus Cæſar, 


of hom, we are told, it was ſaid, White bulls to Marcus 
66 Cpfar:"” If Fon conquer, we periſh.” AnutAxus. 
To Capitoline Jupiter white victims only were facrificed 


in triumph. See Torah. J. 29. 26. 


„. The ſon of one of the moſt illuſitious citizens of 


rea who. had embraced, either from intereſt or con- 


 tejence, the, teligion of the Emperor, had been diſinherited 
by his zugry patent, The father and the fon wete invited 
ta the 195 table. Julian, placing himſelf between them, 
attempted, 


without ſucceſs, to inculcate the leſſon and 
example of toleratlon; ſupported, with affected calmneſs, 


the indiſcreet zeal of the aged Chriſtian, who ſeemed to 


forget the ſentiments of nature, and the duty of a fubject ; 
and at length, turning towards the afflicted youth, ** Since 
« you have loſt a father,“ ſaid he, for my ſake, it is 
„ incumbent on me to ſupply his place.“ 

Julian alludes to this incident [above]; which is more 
diſtinctly related by Theodoret (J. 111, c. 22) The ia- 
tolerant ſpirit of the father is applauded by Tillemont, 
(Hiſt, des Empereurs, tom. IV. p. 534.) and even by La 
Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 413.) | Giz308n, 
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piety} but in the baſeſt actions and ſentiments 
in ſacrilege and eee uy have _ Son- 
ICY: ; Yoo di byte 25 
Batnte next received me, a lace to which ee 
ſaw any ſmilar but Daphne f. Mut though Batnæ 
may now vie with Daphne, nat long ago, when 
the temple and the image were in being, I ſhould, 
without ſeruple, not unly have compared Daphne 
to Oſſa, Pelion, Olympus, and Theſſalian Tempe, 
but even have preferred it to them all. The plate 
above · mentioned is dedicated to Olympic Jupiter 
and Pythian Apollo. But on the ſubject of 
Daphne you have compoſed an oration” 5 ſuckr a as 
no other mortal. . 
Of thoſe who live 1 in obeſe detain $324 
with his utmoſt efforts; could have written, and, 'T 
think, not many of the ancients. Why therefore 
ſhould I enlarge upon what has fo elegantly been 
deſeribed by you? Far be that idea! all .4 


* Ind „uuns x ele "Tri 18 not Aue, that by 
the Pagans that abſtraction and contempt of the world, with 
which the goſpel inſpires every true Chriſtian, ſhould be 
deemed meanneſs of ſpirit. But why is not Julian alhamed 
to blame in the Chriſtians thoſe virtues whole very ſhadow 
he adored, in, the . philoſophers ? See his Epiſtle, to The- 
miſtius, 2 LABLZTERIE. 

+ See an clegant deſcription of Daphne by Mr, Gibbon, 
in , note on the Miſopogon, Vol. I. p. 280. 

This lamentation is ſtill extant in the works of Liba- 
A and compoſes his IXth Oration. It is entitled, A 
** Monody on the Temple of Apollo at Daphne, conſumer 
* by fire, or, as it is ſaid, by lightning.“ It is tranſlated 
in this volume. 

$ Hom, II. V. zog. 
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beat Batnæ (though the name is barbarpus, the 
towns Greek) we inhaled the fumes of) incenſe 
from all the adjacent country, and: ſaw victims 
every where prepared. This, though itumuch 
pleaſed me, ſeemed rather too fervent and foreign 
to religion *. For ſacrifices ſnould be offered in 
Pri vate, far from all public roads and paſſengers, 
and all that's required is a ſupply of victims and 
offerings. Fug this wm er See care _ be rug 
<orreQed. i '.- / 

Batnz is 1 on a ds Rkirted bs: a grove of 
eypreſſes, none of wich were old or decayed, but 


all were: equally young and flouriſhing... My palace 


was by no means magnificent, being conſtructed of 
clay and boards, and having nothing ornamental. 
Nor could the garden vie with that of Alcinöus +, 
but rather reſembled that of Laertes f. There was 
alſo a ſmall grove of cypreſſes, and a row of thoſe 
trees was planted along the walls: in the middle were 
pot-herbs and fruit-trees of every kind. T ſacrificed 
there in the evening, and again early in the morn- 
ing, as Was my conſtant cuſtom every days and as 
the rites were e we Pacer ach 4, Hiera- 


1 a 910 22 
000 q 


% He te too Walearly diftotndd-1 that the ſmoke! whichareſc | 


from their altars was the incenſe of Cys rather «han 
of devotion. een ban enen. 
F och. vil. 112. lis 11374 e een N 10x * 3 
1 ' Thid, xxl. 204. —Laeértes cultivated 1 
The ground himſelf had purchas d with his bein, | 
And labour made the abe ged ſoil a Plaine ac: 
399 2) 4+ , L 5G 10 f 0 POPE, 235» 
No 3 polis, 
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polis , where we were met by the citizens, and I 
was received as a gueſt by one whom, though I 
had ſcarce ever ſeen him before, I had long 
eſteemed.- Though you are well acquainted with 
the reaſon, I cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of 

repeating it; for to hear and ſpeak of theſe perſons 
is always nectar to me. Sopater, the father · in -· law 
of this; was à diſciple of the moſt divine Jambli- 
-chus 4. Did 1 not love all that were connected 
with bim, I ſhould deem myſelf guilty of the 


2 


17: Hierapolis, -fituate almoſt on the banks of the Eu- 


_ phxates, had been appointed for the general rendezvous of 
the Roman army, who there paſſed the great river on a 
bridge of boats, which was previouſly conſtructed. 
182 RT | oy , GrzBaN, 
The ancient and magnificent temple, which had ſancti- 
© fied, for ſo many ages, the city of Hierapalis, no longer 
ſubſiſted; and the conſecrated wealth, which afforded a 
liberal maintenance to more than three hundred prieſts, 
might haſten its downfall, 98 
7 Of Chalcis, a Pythagorean philoſopher, the diſciple 
of Porphyry, and uncle to the philoſopher of the, ſame 
name, to whom Julian has addreſſed fix ſubſequent Epiſtles, 
and whom M. de la Bleterie ſuppoſes to have- been here 
meant ; but as I underſtand that the father-in-law of -this 


| Sopater-{then dead) had been bis diſciple, it ſeems rather 


more applicable to the elder Jamblichus. The elder Sopater 
was probably that Platonic philoſopher who was put to 
death by Conſtantine the Great, being ityled, by Suidas and 


others, a diſciple of Jamblichus.“ 


The French tranſlator alſo ſtyles this Sopater of Hiera- 
polis the ſon-in-law? (as well as © pupil”) of Jatnbli- 
chus, for which I can ſee no authority in the original, or 
in any other author. Let the reader judge. lau ve 
dealer geiu Toralgos, mils xndign; i o. Itr the French, 
Sopatre ft F Hleve et It gendre du divin qaubligur, meaning the 
younger of theſe philoſoghers, then living. 
worlt 
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worſt of crimes. But there is another reaſon {till 
more-cogent. Having often entertained. at his 
houſe my couſin and my brother , and, as might 
well be ſuppoſed, being ſtrongly urged by them 
to apoſtatiſe from the Gods, he had the great 
merit of never being infected with that contagion. 


- - Theſe particulars, immediately relating to myſelf, 


.I now communicate to you from Hierapolis. As 
to military and civil tranſactions, you ſhould be 
Preſent to ſee and obſerve them yourſelf. For, be 
aſſured, if they were diſtinctly related, they could 
nor be compriſed in a letter of twice the length 


of this. But, as I am writing, I will briefly men- 


tion them. I have ſent an embaſſy to the Sa- 
racens f, urging them, if they are ſo inclined, to 
join us. This is the firſt article. Next, I have 
diſpatched, as was proper, ſome obſervant ſpies, 
leſt any deſerter ſhould acquaint the enemy with 
our motions. Add to theſe, I have decided a mili- 
td b. 5 13 am perſuaded, with: lenity and 
e 


X 0 


"RY o_— 


* Conſtantius 5 Gallus. 
+ A wandering people in the deſerts. of . Arabia [who 
ſtretched from the confines of Aſſyria to the cataracts” of 
the Nile}. warlike and ſelf. intereſted, dangerous enemies 
and burthenſome friends. Nec amici nobis unguam nec afles 
optandi, are the words of Ammianus. The, Ive df. 1 rapine 


and war allured ſeveral of them to the imperial andard, 


though Julian ert refuled the. ee the aceuſt bed 
ſubſidies. ho? La. BLETERIE., 
2 Erpalbaſhan 1 ' II. de Tillemont ſuſpects that this 
relates to a 105 mentioned dy St. ata Being 
TILE „a 13 10 , * 11 3 1 ready 
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juſtice. I have procured excellent horſes and 
mules, and my army/is'affſembted. The boats are 
filled with corn, or rather wich biſcuit and vinegar. 
What a long letter would it tequire to tell you 
how each of theſe points was accompliſned! What 
was ſaid on every ſubject you may eafily gueſs. 
As to the happy omens *, having recorded them 
in many letters and books, which I every where 
carry with me, why ſhould 1 trouble you ow the 


repetition . 


ready to paſs the Euphrates, Julian made an attempt to 
gain ſuch of his ſoldiers as were ſtill Chriſtians. Some 
ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced, but the reſt refuſed, and 
the Emperor did not dare to caſhier them, for fear of 
weakening his army. bid. 

* Infatuzted with his expedition, he ſaw every thing in 
the beſt light, and only kept a regiſter of what he confidered 


as happy preſages. He paſſes over in filence the fatal ac- 


cident which happened when he made his entry into Hiera- 
polis. Fifty ſoldiers were cruſhed to death by the fall of 
a portico, and many more wounded. Ammianus xxIII. 2, 
Bid. 
Another bad omen is mentioned by Ammianus at Batuæ 
in Oſdroëna (after the date indeed of this letter), fifty men 
being alſo killed there by the fall of a ſtack of ſtraw. 
Julian ſtayed three days only at Hierapolis, and then 
proceeded to Carrhæ in eee erlegte 01 
diſtant, Tok 589 
This! is the laſt Epiſtle of his writing that is extants - 
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ruin. XXVII. To Duke GREGORY, *, _ 

al To t 

\ SHORT letter from you is ſufficient. to give 

me great pleaſure. Being much delighted 

therefore with what you have written, I return you 

many thanks. The love of our friends ſhould be 

meaſured, not by the length of their PRES, | bur 
by the extent of their affection. | 


— 


Epiſtle XXIX. To Al vrrus +, the Brother | 


of CxSARIUS. 


eee f, it is ſaid, came to Darius, re- 
minded him of a cloak which he had for- 
merly given Em. and in return requeſted Samos. 


: 


Darius 


* Though the military Counts and Dukes are frequently 
mentioned both in hiſtory and the codes, we muſt have 
recourſe to the Notitia for the exact knowledge of their 
nuniber and ſtations, , The ſecond of thoſe appellations is 
only a corruption of the Latin word, which was indiſeri- 
minately applied to any military chief, All theſe provin- 
cial generals were therefore dukes. | GIBBON, 

The Greek word is ny44w», which M. de la Bleterie tranſ- 
lates Commandant des troupes. 


„Among the friends of the Emperor (if the names of 
Emperor and of friend are not incompatible) the firſt place 
was aſſi gned by Julian himſelf to the virtuous and learned 
Alypius. The hymamity of Alypius was tempered by 
kvere © and mauly for:it ude; and while he exerciſed 

| his 


9 
| 


r 
— 


— 


— - -— we on 
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Julian relates the ſame ſtory in his IIId Oration. 
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Darius afterwards was much elated, thinking that 


he had returned a great preſent for a ſmall one. 


his abilities in the civil adminiſtration of Britain, he imitated, 
in his poetical compoſitions, the harmony and ſoftneſs of 
the odes of Sappho. [See the next Epiſtle.] , GrpBoy. 

This miniſter, who is ſtyled þy Ammianus © a man, of an 


SS» 4 % ' #£ 


amiable charafter,” and who, like himſelf,” was a native of 


Antioch, afterwards' received from his maſter; juſt before 


he ſet out for the Perfian war, the extraordinary, commiſ- 
fion to rehuild, in conjunction with the governor of the 
province, the temple K Jeruſalem, But the attempt was 
defeated, as Ammianus, a Heathen and a contemporary, 


relates (xx III. 1.) by a miraculous-interpoſition, ** dread- 


«© full balls of fire (metuendi globi flammarum), breaking out 


frequently near the foundations, and rendering the place 


& inacceſſible to the ſcorched and blaſted workmen.” The 
truth of this miracle Mr. Gibbon queſtions, and even Dr. 
Lirdner has doubted. The reaſons adduced by the latter 
have been briefly mentioned, p. 62. A philoſopher 
(fays Mr. G.) “ may till require the original evidence of 
« impartial and intelligent ſpectators,” But Ammianus 


alſo was a philoſopher,” and therefore, no doubt, 


© required” and had the original evidence of his 
fellow ſoldiers, of his friend and countryman Alypius, 


in particular; and would not raſhly have named him, and 


related a fact, which, if falſe, muſt have been imme- 
diately contradicted. In the reign of Valens, after having 
been long in a private ſtation, Alypius and his ſon 
Hierocles, a youth of an excellent diſpoſition, were both 
apprebended on a charge of poiſoning. - Alypius was de- 
prived of his eſtate, and baniſhed, - And the Tun, when he 
was leading to execution, was happily ſaved, How is not 


mentioned. Amms+ xxIxX, 1. Yet Libanius (Ep. xxv. &c.) 


mentions this Hierocles as periſhing in the earthquake at 


Nicomedia, in 358, 


+ Syloſon was the brother of Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samon: See Herodotus, J. 111. c. 140, and lian. Var. 
Hiſt. 1, Iv. c. 5. He gave his cloak at Memphis to Darius, 
RE that prince was only one of the guards of Cambyſes. 


& The 
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But Syloſan found it. a, woeful gift b. Compare 
my conduct with that of this prince. In one re- 
ſpect I have the advantage. I did not want to be 


reminded, but retained the remembrance of you 


unimpaired, and on the firſt opportunity, that God 
gave me I ranked you, not among my ſecond but 


my firſt friends. So much for the paſt, 


As to the future, will you allow me (for I am a 
prophet) to predict? We ſhall be more ſucceſsfu}, 
I doubt not, if Nemeſis be propitious. For you 
need not a prince to aſſiſt you in deſtroying a eity, 


but 1 require the aſſiſtance of many in re-building 
thoſe that have been deſtroyed 4. Such is the 


pleaſantry of my Gallic and barbarous Muſe . 
Come with the auſpices of the Gods, 


. 8. In his own band-writing. 


e The cloak of Syloſon, v „ Ribe Ma is adduced 


| by Eraſmus (Chil. p. 352) as a proverb applied to“ thoſe 


#+ who boaſt and pride themſelves on their dreſs.” And (he 
adds) % it may be properly ſaid of thoſe to whom a ſmall 
gift, ſeaſonably beſtowed, returns with large intereſt ;* 
and then relates, as the orjgia of it, the above _ from 


; Herodotus, 


*FSyloſon was put in poſſeſſion of Samos, but this city 


Patt: taken, it was pillaged by the Perſians, ſo that he 
| _— reigned over a deſert. LA BTETERIE. 


| + This perhaps may allude to the forty cities in Gaul, 


wich, Zoſimus ſays, the Barbarians deſtroyed, and Julian 
' rebuilt. © See the Epiſtle to the Athenians, Vol. 1. p. 84. 


} Julian ſomewhere ſays, [Ep. LIV.] that his refidence 
in Gaul had made him a Barbarian, fo that he had almoſt 


forgotten Greek, He would have been ſorry to have been 
taken at his word. La BLETERIE. 


There 
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There: is ready for Fort plenty” or game, goats 
and"ſhedp *, which we hunt in gut Winter- quarters. 
Cove to 4 ed who! 3 you before he knew 


His 190 
Your worth. 212 
* 3 | 
{ IEF l ; 1 30900 1 2 2 17 20 12 re, 
* 9 . : 
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rein XXX. 'To the . +: 


** 177 1 


enn 


_ pf I received. the — f that you ſent 
me, nor was the book. leſs- acceptable, for coming 
from you. For it contains not only better deſcrip- 
tions than any bock of the kind, but, you have 


: 4 » Ys 1B, ; Ic * a 1 ein 1 . „ 0 
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This paſſage is obſcure and perhaps corrupted. Does 
Julian mean to ſay that the winter did not allow hunting ; 
and that there was nothing at his table but butcher's meat ? 
But Julian was not fond of dainties, nor, as I recollect, of 


hunting. No more might Alypius.: The meaning is, that 


the troops of Julian made incurſions, during the winter, on 
the territories of the enemy, and carried off flocks and herds. 
If fo, this Epiſtle muſt have been written in the Gauls be- 
tore the abſolute rupture between Julian and Conſtantius. 
Alypius might be then in Britain, where, wWe know, he was 
employed before the reign of Julian. Britannias curaverat 
pro præfectis, ſays Ammianus Marcellinus, La BTETENIE. 

Vice · præfect therefore, or vicar, was his Proper title, 
1 being one of the dioceſes that were governed by a 
magiſtrate ſo named, ſubordinate to the Prefect of the 
Gauls. 


71 La Bleterie Ex neglefied to tranſlate, this Epillle. It 
was probably Mare to Apius, while he was governor 
of Britain. " G1BBON, 

t This geography ſeems to have ben che compoſition 
of Alypins, Moreri ſays, * another geographical work 
eis alſo aſcribed to him, which was a deſcription of the 


alſo 


de old world,” 


( 


his poetical and political talents iu Britain, among a people 


E EIS. N LESOF J DL AT 


alſo embelliſhed it with Iambics, not“ ſinging a 
Bupalian * war,” as de Tyrenean poet + expreſles 
it, but ſuch N ae! Sappho would havefthopght 
worthy of adapting to her hymns. Such a 2 
it may! be! proper! pechaps for you 705 glad, | 
certainly it 18 moſt agrecable to me ie re 

With y6ur adminiſtration of xliih, un Ads Rady 
to act; b "&ootafions, both with diligence and 
miltneſs; PA highly ſatisfied; For- to blend lelity 
andi moderation with fortitude and reſolution q cαE,d 
to exert thoſe in encouraging the god an theſe 


in correcting. the wicked, requires, I am confident, 
91 9: gu *6 


no ſmall degree of. genius and * Virtue. N 


- Mayoydwhave theſe objects always in riew, and 
male Boch Ghgrriert to Your own honpur! The 
wileſt of the ancients juſtly thought that-this ſhould 
be the end ptopoſed by every virtuł 4. May health 


and happineſs he your portion as long a8 Poſte, 
my nioſt-eſteemed/atid beloved brother! . ö oigtt27 

= Epiſtle 
* Pld A 3 ah the image. of the: pact 
Hippona%whqwas very deformed in perſon, .in ridicule ; 
whichhe refenting, wrote ſuch ſevere Iambics, again him, 


. 


that he banged himſelf. This was the common reports which 
Horaqe (Epod. v. 14.) ſeems to confirm, But Phy (xxxvI. 


F.] ſays, that report was falſe. Hipponax is reprobated 
by Julian in bis Duties of a Prieſt, Vol. I. p.32. 8 

Probably Callimachus, born, as Strabo lays (J. voll.) 
at Cyrene in Africa, in the reign of Ptolemy tg ene 
Thence he is often ſtyled ** the Libyan bard.” . His bymgs 
were tranſlated by Dr. Dodd. 

t Thus they made the entrance to the temple of Virtue 
the paſſage to that of Honour. 

$ Little did Alypius imagine, while he was * 
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| Foiſtle XXI To Biſhop Rue, 7 2 

J. L. the reſt 5 were, 8 by the 1 
Couſtantius, on account of the madneſs of 

= Galileans, I haye recalled. Ag to you, L not 

only remit your baniſhment, but,. mindful of our 

old, acquaintance, I alſo invite you hither. Uſe 2 

public vehicle as far as my camp, and, one ſuper- 

nunerar dorſe 1. 


+ 
SIOTLF. T1 þ. 4.55 


a5 ioſenible t to the charms of his poetry. s as \ their 5 and 
foreſts, that, in a diſtant age, when the Britons could have 
reliſhed his verſes, he would not have been known as a 
poet, and ſcarcely as a governor, emisent as he was in both 
thoſe charadters, had not this accidental billet been happily 
reſcued from the gulph of time. 

A celebrated Arian prelate, who had been ſent by 


Gallus to his brother Julian, while he was reader in the 


church of Nicomedia, to ſtrengthen him in the Chriſtian 

religion. See the Epiſtle from Gallus to Julian, Vol. I. 

1 | us 
The death of Gallus had been followed by the exile 


_ of Etius, his divine and confident, He was made re- 
| ſponſible for ſome of the faults of that unfortunate prince, 


and the demi-Arians accuſed him to Conſtantius as a 


very dangerous 'herefiarch. The rank of biſhop, which 
is given him in the title of the above Epiſtle, muſt have 


been added by the tranſcribers. tius was not a biſhop 


hen Julian wrote to him, But he was ſoon after or- 


dained by the biſhops. of his party, who then came to an 
open rupture with the demi-Arians. The credit which 
Etius had with the Emperor, who preſented him with an 
eſtate in the iſland of Leſbos, no doubt inſpired the Ano- 
means, or pure Arians, with the boldneſs to complete their 
ſchiſm. It does not appear that Ætius, though a biſhop, 
was ever fixed to any ſee. La BLETERIE. 
." dee note + on Epiſtle XX. p. 42. 
Epiſtle 
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0 1 Julian could ſcares remember his own father. 
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Epiftle XXXII. To the Sophiſt Lveran. 
1. WRITE, that I may be entitled to an anſwer. 


If Loſfend you by the frequency of y letters, 
give me, I intfeat you, the ar offence . 


— een K ＋ A 210 10 00 
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970 ee XXXIIL. re Donate. 1. 


cou LD —* refrain from tears, FOE | wich 
1 reaſon, when I heard your name mentioned, 


14217 


recollefting” your | beloved, ,ngble,”; and. in every 
reſpect "excellent father; whom if you imitate, 
you will be happy; and, like-hiny; render your life 
honpourable; but if Jou are indolent, you will 
grieve me, and 78 yourſelf, for doing uſeleſs 
to tbe world. wa 1885 . 863 


* — * - 2 4 D ww” * — 


* 
- . : 
- «I , 4 . 


*The length of this letter could not offend. EY 
ſcraps, equally (inſignificant, from Fope, were treaſured 
up by. his friend Richardion, But, e 4 ne wart * la 
cbandelle. - =» 
4 Doſitheus is menailiied by YU toc in his . 
| Epiſtle; and a ſhort Epiſtle to him from chat ſophiſt is pre- 
110 N (in Latin) by Zambicari. | 


7 In the printed editions it is nuan, a wiſtake ſurely for 
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Epiſtle XXXIV. To Fes Fhulappher - 
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115 was. ſyſſicient, for Ulyfles tg 625 19 bis fo, , 

order to check his high, opinion of him 

No God am I; for heaven reſerve that name + 

But I cannot- Cs a man, as the ſaying is, 
while I am abſeñt from Jamblichus. Þ wilt allow 
myſelf, however, to be your admixer, like f. 
Hiker of Teltmithus, and though ſome Per haþs 

may think i it un becoming, that ſhalt not prevent 
ny ove you.” For I know that many who have 


Deum [ a? IH 33.4 4% 


This en e e not be:confounded : ich eG, 
1 of. the ſame name, Who was more ancient (ſes pi. 
note + .) This was the diſciple of Edeſius. Julian has agdref d 
s Kpiſtles to him, [XXXIV, XL, XII, I III, ix, L I 
which I have not tranſlated. To theſe Epiſtles iti par- 
ticular may be applied what M. Fleury ſays, in general, of 
thoſe which are Ane to the . Elles ſont Mleines 


„ 


Sete gue 2 affettion, ILA PrzzRkzz. 
Mr. Dodwell (ab. de Pythag. tate) ſuſpeQs the au- 
N Ry of theſe Epiſtles, * becauſe they treat on very 
*trifling ſubjects, more worthy of a ſophiſt than a prince, 
r and ſhew 2 greater attention to ſtyle than becomes even 
a philoſopher.” As to his argument drawn from a miſ- 
take in chronology, in regard to Sbpater, that may eaſily 
be obviated by tuppefing there were allo two of that name, 
as Julian ſeems to intimate See note +. on Ep. xxvII. 
p. 70. Libanius has addrefſed ſeven Epiſtles to this 
younger Jamblichus, of which one is preterved by Fabri- 
cius, Bibliotheca Græca, vol. IV. p. 384. 
+ Odyſſ. xVI. 187. Broome, 222. 


admired 
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admired fine ſtatues, far from detracting from the 
praiſe of the artiſt, have by their paſſion for them 


added freſh honour to the work. As to your 
humorouſly ranking me among the ancient ſages, 


that J am far diſtant from them is as certain as that 
you are one of them. But you unite not only 


Pindar, and Demoeritus, and the moſt ancient 
Orpheus, but almoſt all the Greeks, who are ſaid 
to have gained the ſummit af philoſophy, as the 
various notes of vocal and inſtrumental muſic 
combine in a perfect concert. And as Argus, who 
guarded lo, is deſcribed by the poets as ſurrounded 


with eyes; fo you, the genuine guardian of virtue, 


are enlightened' by eloquence with the pure eyes 
of learning. It is ſaid, that Proteus, the Egyptian, 
aſſumed various forms, fearing leſt he ſhould in- 
advertently appear wiſe to thoſe who queſtioned 


him *. But as Proteus was really wiſe, and, as 


Homer ſays, had much knowledge, 1 praiſe him 
for his knowledge; but I do, not admire his 
virtue, as he acted not like a benevolent being, 
but an impoſtor, in concealing himſelf to avoid 
being uſeful to mankind. But who, my noble 
friend, does not admire, you, not only for equal- 
ling Proteus in. wiſdom, but alſo for never in- 
vidiouſly. withbolding from any one that virtue 
and perfect knowledge, w which you poſſeſs, of all 


things excellent? Thus, like the ſplendid ſun, the 
radiance of your, wiſdom enlightens all, both by 


*- Yee Virg. Coorg IV. and Ovid. Metam. XI. 
Vol. II. G l :nfirudting 
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inſtructing the preſent, and by your writings, as 
far as poſſible, improving the abſent. In this you 
excell even the illuſtrious Orpheus, ſince he waſted 
his muſie in the ſolace of brutes, but you, as if 
born fer the good of mankind, imitate the hand 
of Aſculapius, and every where diffuſe your elo- 
quent ard ſalutary -precepts. So that Homer, I 
Think, if be were to return to life, might with 
much more reaſon apply that line to you, 

— One ſtill living traverſes the world. 
For to thoſe who are of ancient ſt amp, to us in 
particular, a certain ſacred ſpark, as it were, of 
true and fertile learning is by yon alone rekindled 
and revived. And, O Jupiter the Preſerver, and 
eloquent Mercury, gtant, in return, that, for the 
general good of mankind, the life of the excel- 
lent Jamblichus may be prolonged to the utmoſt 
extent! If for Homer, Plato t, and all that are 
n of their ſociety, juſt vos were of old ſuc- 


* Homer, Odyſſ. Iv. 198. n 1 of 1999 
to Menelaus, | 

Eis J th wy 900g xaligvxi lat wwe nal,” mY 
Otherwiſe, per xn. 


Not ſo well. For the word vochσã ages, not occur in Sr 
in that ſenſe, CLARKE, 

This various reading may perhaps reſt on no better 
foundation than the above paſſage of Julian, in which his 
ini-rtion of xz«ope may be accidental, by his quoting (as 
zufuah) from memory, or intentional,” as better faiting his 
purpoſe. Ion. 

„N The Latin tranſlator * added *-Soerate 5 95 but with- 
out any authority from the original; and indeed julian 
wiould hardly have mentioned him on this ocenſion, as his 
life, though in an advanced ape, was ſhortened by violence, 
and the prayers of the yirtuqus were therolore in chat re- 
cet unſucceſsful, 


3 | ceſsfully 
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ceſsfully offered, and their lives were thus pro- 
longed, why ſhould not a contemporary of ours, 
their equal both in virtue and eloquence, be tranſ- 


mitted by fimilar vows to the extremeſt old age, 
and endowed with every bleſſing? 


Epiſtle XXXV. For the Arctves “. 


| fa favour of the city of the Argives much may 
be faid by any one who would celebrate their 
actions ancient and modern. Of the glory ac- 
quired at Troy they are. juſtly entitled to the 
greateſt ſhare , as are the Lacedzmonians and 
| Athe- 


* The Argives being oppreſſed by the Corinthians, and 
ſubjected to new exactions, contrary to law, Julian recom- 
mends them, as I imagine, to the Pro-conſul, ſaying it 
was unjuſt that a city, ſo flouriſhing of old, and, on ac- 
count of the expence of the ſacred games, exempted from 
taxes, ſhould pay a tribute to Corinth towards the amphi- 
theatral ſports, Corinth was made a Roman colony by 
Auguſtus, who, at the deſire of Julius Czfar, raiſed 'that 
city from ruins. Under this title ſhe claimed authority 
over ſeveral cities that were not colonies. That this was 
not an edict of the Emperor, but a petition of Julian, then 
a private man, appears by an obſervation made in a ſubs 
ſequent note, PETAU: 

This Epiſtle, which , illuſtrates the declining ſtate of 
Greece, is omitted by the Abbe de la Bleterie. 

The eloquence of Julian was interpoſed, moſt probably 
with ſucceſs, in behalf of a city which had been the royal 
ſeat of Agamemnon, and had given to Macedonia a race 
of kings and conquerors. G18 Box. 

+ It ſeems ſtrange that he ſhould aſcribe the greateſt 
ſhare in the Trojan war to the Argives, in the ſame manner 
as he des afterwards to the Lacedemonians and Athenians. 

G 2 For 
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Athenians afterwards: . For though both thoſs 
wars were waged by all Greece, of praiſe, as well 
as of cares and labours, the generals may claim a 


large proportion. But theſe are of ancient date. 
After the return of the Heraclide, the bicth-right 


taken from the eldeſt *, the colony ſent from thence 
into Macedonia, and the conſtant preſervation of the 


city, free and independent, from the neighbouring 
Lacedzmonians, were proofs of no moderate or 


For they attempted nothirig afterwards againſt the Tro- 
jans; but by the appellation of * Trojan” he means ſome 
other expeditions which were undertaken by the Greeks 


_ againſt the Perſians, as if Tgwny were the ſame as Bagougie, 


5 a 6 PETAu. 

Agamemnon, the “ king of men,” was king of Argos 
(in Achaia), as well as of Mycenz, but is not to ſtyled by 
Homer in his catalogue of the ſhips, the troops of Argos 
being there ſubdivided from thoſe of Mycent, and led by 
Diomed, acting as their general under Agamemnon.“ Di- 
% omed*” (as Mr. Wodhull obſerves, in his notes on the 


Oreſtes of Euripides), © though he derived his title of 


« king from Xtolia, never poſſeſſed that throne, but re- 


fided chiefly at Argos (about fix miles only from My- 
cenz), till he ſettled in Italy. Euripides, it has been 
obſerved, perpetually confounds thoſe two cities,” 


* Temenus, The origin of the Macedonian kingdom 
was derived from the Argives by Caranus (their firſt king), 


brother to Phidon, king of the Argives. On which ac- 


count, he ſays, the anceſtors of Philip and Alexander 
ſprung from Argos. | PETAU« 

This pedigree from Temenus and Hereules may be ſuſ- 
Picious, yet it was allowed, after a ſtrict enquiry, by the 
judges of the Olympic games (Herod. J. v. c. 22.) at a 
time when the Macedonia kings were obſcure and un- 
popular in Greece, When the Achaian league was declared 
againſt Philip, it was thought decent that the deputies of 
Argos ſhould retire, "JO, IN 


GIBBON. 
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common fortitude. Actions ſimilar to thoſe of the 


Macedonians againſt the Perſians may alſo be aſ- 
cribed to this city; as this was the country of the 
latter anceſtors of Philip and Alexander. In later 
times it obeyed the Romans, not as a vaſſal, but 
rather as an ally; and, I think, partook with the 
reſt of the freedom and other privileges which the 


Emperors have always indulged to the cities of 


Greece, But now the Corinthians *, prone to op- 
preſſion, compell that city, which is annexed to 
theirs (for thus it ſhould properly be expreſſed) 
by the reigning city 4, to be tributary to them; 
and this innovation, it is ſaid, they have pow 


* Argos, he ſays, was made tributary to Corinth by 
the authority' of the reigning city, becauſe when the 
Achaians were ſubdued by Mummius, and Corinth de. 


ſtroyed, all Greece, being aſſeſſed under the name of 


Achaia, received a magiſtrate from the Romans, who, 
under the Emperors, was ſtyled a Pro-conſul, and reſided 
at Corinth, which was therefore the metropolis of Achaia, 
nay of Peloponneſus, and conſequently of all Greece, See 
Pauſanias, in Achaicis, p. 222, and Pliny, Ep. ult. 1. vin, 
Seven years before Julian wrote this Epiſtle, the Corin- 
thians had begun to exact a tribute from the Argives to- 
wards their wild beaſts and hunting-matches, PETA. 


+ Rome. Julian gives her the ſame appellation in his 
1ſt Oration, p. 5 Eunapius, who flouriſhed after the death 
of Julian, ſtyles her q acιντνοοο Pun, in his Prohæreſius. 
Themiſtius, though he was ambaſſador from Conſtanti- 
nople to Conſtantius at Rome, in his IId Oration, p. 41. 
ſtyles the one © the queen of cities,” and the other . the 
* ſecond,” For the ſame reaſon, Rome is repreſented on 
ancient coins, and thoſe ſtruck even under Conſtantine or 
his ſons, as a woman ſitting, and holding a globe in hey 
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practiſed for ſeven years, not conſidering that 
Delphi and Elis are by agreement exempted from 
tribute on account of their celebrating the ſacred 
games, For ſince there are, as is well known, four 


great and moſt illuſtrions games in Greece, the 


Eleans furniſh and direct the Olympic, the Del- 
phians the Pythian, the Corinthians the Iſthmian, 
and the Argives the Nemean. Why then thould 
thoſe retain the exemptions formerly granted, and- 
theſe, who, on account of the like expences, were 
formerly exempted, or perhaps not taxed originally, 
now be deprived of a privilege with which they 
were once honoured ? Beſides, Elis and Delphi *, 
for thoſe highly celebrated games every fifth year, 
are uſed to contribute only once ; but at Argos 
there are two Nemean, as there are two Iſthmian at 
Corinth. And at this time alſo two other games 


— 


The Olympic and Pythian games were celebrated once 
in five years; the Nemean and Iſthmian twice. For the 
Nemean were kept at the beginning of the firſt, and, in 
like manner, at the cloſe of the third year; the one being 
In winter, and the other in ſummer. Beſides the two 
Nemean, the Herean alſo were detrayed by the Argives, 
Four ſolemnities therefore, in the whole, were exhibited by 
them, on which account they ought juſtly to have been 
exempted from tribute, P Er Au. 


The firſt inſtitutor of the Olympic games is unknown, 
though it is generally ſuppoſed to have been Pelops. They 
were conſecrated to Jupiter, and were performed in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia, in the diſtrict of Piſa, The 
Pythian were celebrated at Delphi in honour of Apollo; 
the Nemean at Nemea, in Peloponneſus, in honour of 
Hercules; and the Iſthmian in the Iſthmus of Corinth, in 
honour of Neptune. 


are 
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are added to thoſe at Argos, ſo that there are four 
games in four years. Is it proper then that thoſe 
who exhibit them only once ſnould be exempted, 
and that theſe who exhibit them four times at 
home ſhould be obliged to contribute to others, 
eſpecially as they are not ancient nor accuſtdmecb 
in Greece? For the Corinthians do not require 


theſe large ſums for the ſupport of gymnaſtic or 


muſical performances; but for hunting- matches, 
which they often exhibit in the theatres, purchaſing, 
for that purpoſe, bears and panthers; an expence 
which they. eaſily defray by means of their wealth 


and large revenues; and as many others contribute 


alſo towards it, they reap the advantage of their 
own inſtitution. But do not the Argives, who are 
extremely indigent, by thus being made to con- 
tribute to a foreign entertainment in another coun- 
try, ſuffer unjuſtly and illegally, and in a manner 
unſuitable to the ancient power and glory of their 
city? And as they are neighbours, they ought on 
that account to be more eſteemed, if that ſaying 
be ue, : | ys 

5 — Bad muſt be your neighbours, 

« If an ox periſh *.“ | 


* Ou?" or Bug ar, us un d nana elo. 
Taken from one of the moral maxims of Heſiod, 
Od ar Bus erg, 8 un yellwy ng Ein» 
Works and Days, ver. 346. 
A correſponding Latin proverb occurs in Plautus : 
— PLerum illud verbum efſe experior vetus, | 
Aliquid mali efſe propter vicinum mal: m. | 
| Mercator, Act. IV, SC, 4. 31. 
G 4 Juvenal 
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But the Argives do not bring this charge againſt 
the Corinthians through their ſolicitude for one 
ox only, but for many and great expences with 
which they are unjuſtly burthened. The Corin- 
thians might alſo be aſked, whether they would 
chooſe to adhere to the ancient laws of Grerce, or 
adopt thoſe which they have ſince received from 
the reigning city? For if they approve the ma- 
jeſty of che ancient laws, the Argives are no more 
bound to pay tribute to the Corinthians, than the 
Corinthians are to pay it to the Argives. But if the 
Corinthians adopt the modern laws, and, becauſe 
they are made a Roman colony, contend that they 


95 


| Juvenal, in his xvith Satire, yer. 36. expreſſes his appre : 
henſion of ſimilar dangers from bad neighbours : 


# F . * . . ſ 
Convallem ruris aviti 


» Improvus, aut camtum mibi fi vicinus ademit, | 
Et ſacrum effodit medio de limite ſaxum. ' 
If any rogue vexatious ſuits advance 
Againſt me for my known inheritance, 
Enter by violence my fruitful grounds, 
Or take my ſacred land-mark from my bounds, 
8 5 Dx vpEx. 
Many other parallel paſſages might be adduced both 
from the Latin and Greek writers. | 
I am indebted for this note to a writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1983, p. 21g. ' | 
Similar humanity to animals and good neighbourhood 
are inculcated in the Levitical law, Thou fhalt. not ſee thy 
brother*s ax or his ſheep go aftray, and hide thy ſelf from theme 
thou ſhalt in any caſe bring them again unto thy brother. Thou 
Halt not ſee thy brother's aſs or his ox fall down by the away, 
end hide thyſelf from them : thou ſhalt ſurely help him to lift, 
them up again, Deut. XX11. 1, 4. &c. Sj 


have 
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have the dominion over Argos, we will humbly 


* intreat them not to be more aſſuming than their N 
a fathers, nor to new model, or ſubvert, to the de- | 
— triment of their neighbours, thoſe euſtoms which b 
| their anceſtors with found judgement - obſerved, | 
2 relying, on the decree which they lately obtained, 0 
1 and meanly- taking adyantage of the ignorance of f 
. the advocate who pleaded for the Argives #, For : 
e if this cauſe had been removed out of Greece, f 
e the Corinthians would have had much lefs in- ; 
0 fluence, -and its merits, diſcuſſed by many ſkilful N 
0 advocates, would have been more apparent; on _ 
y which account it 1s probable, that the judge, | 
abated by the eſtabliſhed dighity of Argos, would 
* have made a juſt decree. Concerning the rights of | 
the city, if you will only hear the orators, and | 
they may be allowed to ſpeak, you ſhall be ac- 
quainted with the cauſe from the beginning, and, } 
from their arguments may form a judgement f 
of the whole. On what is ſaid, that we ought i 
not to credit thoſe who are ſent hither as peti- | 
th rioners t, it may no be proper to add a few words. | 
n's * In the reign of. Conſtantius this diſpute between the | 
Corinthians and Argives had been litigated, and the latter | 
2 loſt their cauſe through the inexperience of their advocate [ 
Vw ip law-affairs. | PETA. 
3 + It W from this paſſage that Julian, then a pri- | 
y. vate man, had been requeſted by the Argives to uſe his 
45 intereſt with the pro- conſul of Achaia in their behalf: other- | 
SY wiſe he would have commanded with authority, inſtead of { 
prefenting a petition ; ; as he himſelf would have put an i 
5 fad to the diſpute, ö Bid. 4 


£ 
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If there are any philoſophers in theſe times, 
Diogenes and Lamprias are ſuch. They decline 
the legiſlative and lucrative offices of the ſtate; 
but if their country wants their aſſiſtance, they 
ſerve her to the utmoſt of their abilities; when 
the city is in any emergency, they plead cauſes, 
aſſiſt in the government, engage in embaſſies, and 
liberally expend their money, thus confuting by 
their-condutt the ſcandalous aſperſions on philo- 
ſophy, and diſproving that vulgar notion, that 
thoſe who ſtudy philoſophy, are uſeleſs to their 
country. For their country employs them in thoſe 
functions, and they endeavour to defend the cauſe 
of juſtice by our aſſiſtance; but we employ yours. 

All that remains for the defence and ſafety of 
the oppreſſed is the appointment of a judge both 
willing and able to make a juſt decree. If either 
of theſe be wanting, if he be either miſtaken or 
unfaithful, juſtice muſt abſolutely'*periſh. But 
though we ſhould have a judge agreeable to our 
wiſhes, we have not the liberty of ſpeaking *, as 
we have not appealed; this, they requeſt, may 
firſt be allowed them, and that the indolence of 
him who then pleaded for the city, and managed 
her cauſe, may not entail ſuch a burthen on poſ- 
terity. Nor can there be any impropriety in grant- 
ing a new trial, It is ſometimes expedient to forego 


* The advocate of the Argives, when he loſt the former 
cauſe, nelected to appeal; therefore the city could not 
bring a new action, nor demand another trial, PETAv. 


ſome 
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ſome preſent advantages and opportunities, for the 
ſake of future ſecurity. And as life is ſhort, they 
wiſh to paſs that ſhort ſpace with tranquillity. But 
that the cauſe ſhould: fink before the judgement- 
ſeat, and be tranſmitted to poſterity undeterniined, 
is dreadful ; ſo that, the hazard being ſo great, 
it ſeems better to accept half the advantage, than, 


by contending, to lofe the whole, But thoſe im- 


mortal cities, unleſs a juſt decree be. made, and 
their mutual animoſities terminated, muſt neceſ- 


farily be ar perpetual variance. For enmity gains 
ſtrength by time. 


I have ſaid *, as the orators expreſs them- 
ſelves. May juſtice direct your determination 


* Etgrlas oy $1405 Avy0gy analogous to Dixi, in Latin. 


Epiſtle 


gr 
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Epiſtle XXXVI; To Ponrnvyxr b. 


HE library of George was large and co- 
pious . It was ſtocked with books of phi- 
loſophy of all kinds, and with many of hiſtary ; 
on other ſubjects not a few; and with various 
writings of the Galileans. Examine therefore 


carefully the whole, and ſend it to Antioch, Be 
aſſured, that, unleſs you make a diligent ſcru- 


tiny, you ſhall be ſeverely fined ; and as to thoſe 
who are in the leaſt ſuſpected of having ſecreted 
any of theſe books, if you cannot induce them, by 
all kinds of arguments, and adjurations, and in 
particular by putting their ſlaves to the torture, 


let them be compelled by force to reſtore them all ſ. 


*Treaſurer- general of Ægypt. Libanius mentions him 
in one of his Epiſtles as an excellent friend; and ſays, that 
he was caluminated and oppreſſed by two AÆgyptians, 
a race more ſayage than all the wild beaſts of Libya.“ 

t See Epitles IX. and X. 


} This is by no means an inſtance of cruelty in Julian, 
A confidetable robbery had been committed, and of pro- 


perty much more valuable than it is at preſent. The Ro- 


mans, on the ſlighteſt ſuſpicions, put their ſlaves to the 
torture, La BLETERIE. 


Epiſtle 
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% 
, - 


Epiſtle XXXVIL To Ames *. 


Von letter, in which you mention the 
death of your wife, and expreſs your extreme 
affliction, filled my eyes with tears. Painful would 
it have been to hear that any wife, young, chaſte, 
and engaging, and alſo an excellent mother, was 
prematurely ſnatched away ; but that you have 
ſuſtained ſuch a loſs gives me peculiar concern. 
For, of all my friends, Amerius leaſt deſerved ſuch 
a calamity; 4 man whoſe underſtanding is ſuperior 
to moſt, a man whom 1 highly eſteem. 

| If I were writing on this ſubje& to any other 
perſon, I ſhould be more prolix 1n telling him that 
ſuch is the lot of human nature, that ſubmiſſion 


I kiiow not that this man of letters, apparently a ſophiſt 
and a Pagan, is elſewhere mentioned. One MS. fiyles him 
„% Himerius.” We are acquainted with a celebrated pro- 
feſſor of that name, the rival and the collegue of Pro- 
hzrefins, and who, like him, taught eloquence at Athens 
when Julian was there, Himerius left ſome diſcourſes, of 
which there are ſome extracts in the Bibliotheca of Photius; 
It might be ſuppoſed that this Epiſtle was addreſſed te 
him, if the MS did not ſtyle him“ Præfect of Egypt.” 

In the reign of Julian that province was governed by 
Ecdicius ; and this Epiſtle is certainly written to one whs 


was a teacher: but it might not be impoffible for the title 


of Præfect to be here no more than an honorary title. In 
thoſe times honorary titles of the greateſt employments 
were ſometimes given to men of letters. I would not ven- 
ture, however, to aſſert, they had that of governor of any 
particular province, La BLETCRtz, 
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is neceſſary, that the moſt poignant grief admits of 
conſolation *, and, in ſhort, ſhould uſe, as to a 
novice, all the arguments that are likely to alle- 
viate affliction. But as I am aſhamed of employ- 
ing to one who inſtructs others thoſe arguments 
which are uſed to teach and improve the ignorant, 


_ waving every thing elſe, I will relate to you a 


fable, or rather a true ſtory, of a certain wiſe man, 
not new perhaps to you, but probably unknown 
to many, whoſe only medicine, mirth, you will 
find as effectual a remedy for ſorrow as that cup 
which the fair Lacedæmonian is ſuppoſed, on a 

ſimilar occaſion, to have given to Telemachus. 
It is reported, that Democritus 4 of Abdera, 
finding nothing that he ſaid could conſole Darius 
| "WO . for 


* Thus the three remedies which Pliny preſcribes are, 
Length of time, the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, and ſatiety 
« of grief.“ | 


+ In the IVth book of the Odyſſey, ver. 220, &c. when 
Menelaus gives an entertainment to Telemachus, Helen 
puts into the wine a drug which had the virtue to induce 
an oblivion of the moſt cruel anxietics, LA BLETERIE, 

Julian refers to the ſame paſſage in his Conſolatory Ora- 
tion, Vol. I. p. 32, where it is quoted in the notes. 


t Demonax comforted Herod the philoſopher under 
affliction by a fimilar fable, as Lucian relates in his life. 
PETAU: 

This ſtory is no where found, Though Democritus had 
travelled into Perſia, and was acquainted with the ſecrets 
of magiſm, his diſcourſe with Darius has all the appear- 
ance of being only a philoſophical novel. At the time of 
the death of Darius, the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, Democritug 
was, at moſt, 28 years old ; perhaps he was no more than 


23z 
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for the loſs of a beautiful wife, promiſed to re- 
ſtore her to "lie, if the king would ſupply him 
with all things neceſſary for the purpoſe. Darius 
ordered him to ſpare no expence, but to take what- 
ever was requiſite to perform his promiſe. Soon 
after, Democritus told him, that © every thing was 
e ready for the completion of the work, one only 
« *excepted, which he knew not how to procure ; 
&« but that Darius, as he was king of all Aſia, 
« would perhaps find no difficulty in providing 
« it,” On his aſking what this important matter 


was, Democritus is ſaid to have replied, “ If you 
e will inſcribe on the tomb of your wife the names 


of three who have never known affliction, ſhe 
c ſhall immediately return to life, this ceremony 
“6 being irrefiſtible *.“ Darius heſitating, and not 
being able to recolle& any one who had not ex- 
perienced ſome ſorrow, Democritus laughed, as 
uſual, and ſaid to him, © And are not you, the ab- 
« ſurdeſt, of men, aſhamed {till to lament, as if 


23, or even nine. This philoſopher was on his return to 
Greece, when Darius II. ſurnamed Nothus, aſcended the 


throne, in the year before Chriſt, 423. La BLETERIE. | 


See Vol. I. p. 21. note +. 


* It is in the Greek Eubos aulyy,arabiwoolas rw zug TrAevIng 
von $vowTewern, which Martinius has tranſlated thus: Alan 
ab inferis eſſe redituram ; fore enim ut ius mortis conſuetudine 
erubeſceret. I think that it may be reſtored by leaving out a 
fingle letter. Inſtead of zus uin, we ſhould read us 
Ti, and tran{late it, fore ut ſlatim reviviſceret, ejus ceremg- 
niæ ritu exorata. The word doc ſigniſies not. on y 
„ to bluſh, to be aſhamed,” but , © to ſuffer oneſelf 
eto be perſuaded, to be moyed.” 10 „ 


r you 
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te you alone were involved in ſuch diſtreſs, when 
« you cannot find one that ever lived exempt from 
re ſome domeſtic misfortune ?” | 

That Darius, an illiterate Barbarian, a ſlave 
both to joy and grief, ſhould be told this, was 
highly proper; but you, a Greek, who cultivate 
true literature, ſhould learo from yourſelf to govern 
your paſhons. For it is ſhameful that reaſon ſhould 
not anticipate the certain effects of time &. 


4 - . AS 0 0 = W 


brille XXXVII. To the Philoſophet 
| Maximus ++ | 


ideas crowd ſo faſt upon me, that they 
| choak my utterance, fome hindering the 
paſſage of others. Whether this be frigidity, or 
any thing elſe, you will determine. But let me 
now arrange them in order, and firſt return my 


* Tf Julian had read the Latin authors (and why ſſiould 
he not have read, at leaſt, ſome of them?) I ſhould ſay 
that he has copied this paſſage of the letter of Servius Sul- 
picius to Cicero: Nullus dolor eff quem non longinguitas tem- 
poris minuat atque molliat. Hoc te eæpect᷑are tempus tur pe Eſt, ac 
non ei rei tud ſapientid te orcurrerr. La BLETERI1E, 

+ This Epiſtle was written in Illyricum at the time 
when Julian was preparing to march againſt Conſtants. 

Did. 

Among the philoſophers, Maximus obtained an eminent 
rank in the friendſhip of his royal diſciple, who commu- 
nicated, with unreferved confidence, his actions, his ſen- 
timents, and his religious defigns, during the anxious ſuſ- 
pence of the civil war: Sion. 

dee the firſt note on Epiſtle XV. p. 29. 


7 thanks 
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thanks to the Gods, whoſe goodneſs ſtill allows me 
to write *, and perhaps will permit us to meet. 
When | was firſt made Emperor (the Gods know, 


and 1, as far as poſlible, declared to them, with 


what reluctance), I was waging war againſt the 
Barbarians. After paſſing three months in that 
ſervice, as I was returning to Gaul, I looked round, 
and enquired of thoſe who came from thence 
whether any philoſopher, any ſcholar, or any one 
clad in a woollen coat or cloak, had arrived there. 
At length I approached Veſontio T. This ſmall 
town, now rebuilt, was formerly a large city, 


adorned with magnificent temples, and fortified - 


both by ſtrong walls and its natural ſituation, 
being ſurrounded by the river Dubis 1, and ele- 
vated, as if in the ſea, on a high rock, almoſt iu- 


_ acceſſible even to the birds, except where an iſth- 


mus joins it to the continent, Near- this-town [ 
met a Cynic philoſopher, with his cloak and ſtaff. 


It is probable that Julian, after his taking the title 


of Auguſtus, wrote ſeldom to Maximus, for fear of em- 


broiling that philoſopher, who dwelt in Ionia, or Greece, 
and conſequently under the dominion of Conſtantius. 
| La BLETERIE, 


+ Now Beſangon, the capital of Franche-Comte, Julian 


paſſed through this town, which had ſuffered ſeverely from 


the fury of the Barbarians, after his fourth expedition be- 
yond the Rhine, A.D. 360, in his way to Vienne, where 
he fixed his head-quarters for the enſuing winter, See Am · 
mianus, xx. 10, Of the citadel of Veſontio, on a high 
mountain, ſee Cæſar, de bell. Gall. J. F F. Martinius 
tranſlates it Danubizs,” J 


2 Now the Doux. 
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At a diſtance I thought it was you *, and on his 
nearer approach I-imagined that he came from you. 
He proved to be alſo a friend of mine, but not 
ſuck as J hoped and expected. He was uſeful to 
me therefore in one inſtance only, that of giving 
me reaſon to conclude that your anxiety on my ac- 
count had prevented your leaving Greece. Witneſs 


Jupiter, witneſs great Sun, witneſs Minerva, and 


all ye Gods and Goddeſſes, how much, in my re- 


turn from Illyricum to Gaul, I trembled for vou! 


And I enquired of the Gods, not that I: dared 
myſelf (for I was not able + to: ſee ar hear any 
thing of the ſituation in which you then might be), 


but Lentruſted that office to others. The Gods 


clearly ſnewed, that ſome ' troubles would befall 
you, but that nothing terrible ſhould enſue, nor 


any wicked device prevail. 


'T omit, you obſerve, many important events. 


Vou are chiefly intereſted to know how ſoon we 


experienced the manifeſt aſſiſtance of the Gods, and 


1 


* This clearly ſhews that Maximus was of the ſect of 
the Cynics. A Cynic was as vain of his ſtaff and cloak as 
if he had been decked with all the ornaments of dreſs. 
But this Maximus muſt be diſtinguiſhed from another Cynic 


of the ſame name, under the Emperor Theodoſins, who was 
of Alexandria. © BARONTUS, 


+ He means the danger to which Maximus was ex- 


| poſed under Conſtantius, A that he did not 
venture himſelf to conſult the q 


concerning him, leſt 


he ſhould be compelled to hear tome r tidings, 
as was highly probable: - 7” PETAU. 

After this, can there be a doubt of Julian's belief in 
theurgy ? La BLETERIE. 


eſcaped 
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eſcaped ſuch a multitude of traitors, killing none 


—— ono 0 


and ſpoiling none, but only E __ E * 


were apprekended iti the very. fact 29 

Theſe things Perhaps, it night Kwon better 
to ſpeak than 'to Site, Jam certain, however, 
that they will give, you pleaſure. We worſhip the 
Gods publickly, and all the troops that are re- 
turning with me profeſs the true religion. We 
openly facrifice oxen. We have made our grate- 
fa] acknowledgments to the Gods in ſeveral heca- 
tombs . They command. me to. re{toge . their 
worſhip with the urmoſt purity f. Moſt. willingly, 
1 obey them. They promiſe me great rewards, if 
] am not remiſs. Euägriug Ls arrixed. 


* goon after Julian was proclaimed Auguſtüs, an eunuch, 
ſuborned by the paz tifans of Conſtantius, attempted to 
aſſaſſinate him. Julian pardaned him. We learn from hence, 
that this was not the only confpiracy which CS his 
life, Did. 

I The legions bf Gaul detoted' themſelves to the faith, 
as well as to the fortunes, of tlieir victorious leader; and, 
even before the death of Conſtantius, he had the Far 
faction of announcing to his friends, that they affiſted, with 
fervent devotion, and voracious appetite, at the acrifices, 
which were repeatedly offered, in his camp, of whole he- 
catombs of fat oven. So that the ſoldiers,” ſays Am- 
mianus (xxII. 12) „ living grofsly on fat meat, and 
4 greedy of dfink, were carried through the ſtreets on the 
“ ſhoulders of paſſers- by, from the public-houſes... . ... 
« to-their quarters.” The devout prince and the in- 


dignant hiſtorian Ueſcribe the fame ſcene ; and in [llyricum, 
vr Antioch, kimilar cauſes muſt have produced ſimilar 
e (G1BBON. 


t He had no > doubt of his being raiſed up by the Gods 
to be the reſtorer of Paganiſm. 


S8 dee the firſt note on Epiſtle XLVI. 
H 2 Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle XXXIX. To the ſame. - 


7 ELCOME the coming, ſpeed the Part- 
ing gueſt *, r e 

Such is the law of the wiſe Homer. But our 
friendſhip is ſuperior to that of hoſpitality, being 
founded on learning and religion. So that no one 
could juſtly charge me with tranſgreſſing this law 
of Homer, if I ſhould think proper to detain you 
longer with me. But as, I ſee, your diminutive 
frame + requires more attention, I allow you to 
go into your own country f, and have provided 
for the convenience of your journey, by giving 
you the uſe of a public carriage. May Aſcu- 
lapius, and all the Gods, conduct you, and bring 
you ſafely back to us again ! 


This is ſaid by Menelaus (Odyſſ. xv. 34.) when Te- 
lemachus, after viſiting him at Lacedzmon, was going to 
take his leave. La BLETERIS, 


Pope, 84. He has adopted this line in his imitation of 


the 2d fatire of the 1ſt book of Horace, Thus alſo The- 


ocritus, Idyll. xv1. 27. as tranſlated by Fawkes, 

With prudent hoſpitality they ſpend, 

And Kindly greeting ſpeed the parting friend. 

+ Ewpalior, corpuſculum, As from CO TEOP — 
applied to Athanaſius in Epiſtle LI. it has been inferred, 
that the primate of Ægypt was a little man, the ſame con» 
eluſion perhaps may be drawn from the above expreſſion 
in regard to Maximus; though, in this inſtance, the dimi- 
nutive is a term of affection, and, in the other, of contempt. 

1 Epheſus, Maximus probably took this journey while 
the Emperor was at Conſtantinople. La BTIETERIE. 


Epiſtle 
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PICS... 


MM. | 


* * nn 


Epiſtle XL. To JamBLicnvs “. 


you blame me, that I think myſelf equally ho- 
noured by your letters, and inſtructed by your re- 
proofs. But were I conſcious of the leaſt failure of 
attention to you, I would certainly endeavour, if poſ- 
fible, to palliate the fault, or I would not ſcruple to 
aſk your pardon, eſpecially as I know that, whenever 
your friends indiſcreetly violate the laws of friend- 
ſhip, you are not implacable. Now then (ſince 
negligence, or indolence, generally prevents my 
accompliſhing what I ardently defire), aſcend, as 
it were, a tribunal, while I plead my cauſe before 
you, and ſhew that I did not treat you with im- 
propriety, or act with tardineſs or neglect. 

Three years ago I left Pannonia +, with diffi- 
culty eſcaping thoſe ſnares and dangers of which 
you are well appriſed. But when J had croſſed the 
Chalcedonian ftrait {, and approached the city of 
Nicomedia , to you firſt, as to the God of my 
country, I paid due offerings for my ſafety, by 
ſending you a meſſage as a token of my approach, 


* See the firſt note on Epiſtle XXXIV. 
' + Now Hungary. 

? Now the Boſphorus. 

$ This city was then in ruins by an earthquake, which 
happened in 358. See a note on an epiſtle of Libanius, 
vol. I. p. 394. and his Monody on that event, in this vol. 
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or a kind of ſacred preſent. The letter was con- 
ſigned to the care of one of the Imperial guards, 
by name Julian, the ſon of Bacchy lus, a native of 
Apamea *, to whom I the more readily entruſted 
it, as he was going thither, and declared that he 
knew you perfectly well. After this, I received, 
as from Apollo, à ſacred epiſtle from you, ex- 
preſſing that you had heard with pleaſure of my 
arrival. Wiſe Jambliehus, anda letter from Jam- 
blichus, were to me a happy omen, and the dawn- 
ing of good hopes. Need I ſay how much I re- 
joiced, and how greatly I was affected by your 
letter? For if you bave received what I wrote on 
that ſubje& (which was ſent to you by one of the 
Jetter-catriers that came from thence), you cer- 
tainly know the great ſatisfaction that it gave me. 
And again, when the man who nuried my child- 
ren + returned home, I ſent you another letter, 

in 


* The metropolis of Phrygia, | 

+ Te Te:Qews Twv euntle Tale. M. de Tillemont, who 
takes in its moſt rigorous ſenſe that ſuipicious paſſage in the 
Mitopogon (p. 244.) in which Julian ironically urges the 
reproach of the pzople of Antioch, that “ he almoft akways 
(uv; ei) lay alone,” and confiders it as a confeſſion that 
Julian himſelf makes of his incontinence, obſeryes, in order 
to ſtrengthen this pretended confeſſion, that Julian, in 
this Epiſtle (which is one of thoſe that I have not tranſ- 
lated), ſpeaks of ** the man who had nurſed his children,” 
% Now,” fays M. de Tillemont, ** he never had any le- 
„ gitimate, except a ſon who periſhed by the wickedneſs 
of the midwife, +hom the Empreſs Euſebia, the wife of 
* Conſtantius, had ſuborned, The fact is certain: there- 
« fore he had fone illegitimate,” e 


But 


he 
rati 
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in which I expreſſed my acknowledgments for your 
former, and alſo requeſted a repetition of the 
favour.” Afterwards the diſtinguiſhed Sopater * 
came to us on an embaſſy, and, as I knew him, I 
inſtantly ſprung forward to embrace him, and ſhed 


But we muſt not conclude from this paſſage, as M. de 
Tillemont does, that there was actually a man who was 
charged with the care of the children of Julian, Helena 
had a fon. After her firſt lying-in, ſhe never went her 
full time. But at every pregnancy a nurſe was provided. 
The ſame perhaps was frequently choſen. It was probably 
the huſband of that nurſe whom Julian ſtyles“ the nurſe 
Hof his children.“ I ſay probably, becauſe a number of 
other plauſible reaſons may be ſuppoſed for Julian's having 
given ſome one that name. Who knows, for inſtance, 
but that it was a man whom he had deſtined for the care 
of the children that he hoped to have? Whether he did 
not cauſe ſome children that did not belong to him to be 
educated with the tenderneſs of a father? Or whether it 
was not a-joke which Jamblichus perfectly underſtood ? 

La BLETERIE. 

When Julian ſpeaks of “ the tutor of his children,” 
who is not named, the expreſſion muſt be underſtood figu- 
ratively, For Julian had no children, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, Hiſtorians are quite filent about them, except- 
ing that one which he had by his wife Helena, who was not 
ſuffered to live. If Julian had any children out of lawful 
marriage, and therefore illegitimate, can it be ſuppoſed 
that Chriſtian writers would have been ſilent about it? By 
no means, Eumenius, in his Panegyric, recommends to 
Conſtantine not only his five children of whom he was the 
parent, but his other children likewiſe, as he calls them, 
whom he had educated for the bar or the court, In ſome 
ſuch figurative ſenſe Julian muſt be underſtood, He intends 
ſome young pertons under his ſpecial care. LARDNER» 

* Sge Epiſtle XXVII. p. 70. note f. That this was the 
ſame Sopater who entertained Julian afterwards at Hiera- 
polis, though probable, I cannot affirm. 
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tears of joy, dreaming of nothing but you and a 
letter from you. As ſoon as I received it, | kiſſed 
it, held it to my eyes, and ſtrained it cloſe, as if 
T had feared, that, while I was reading it, the 
features of your face ſhould ſecretly eſcape me. 
I immediately wrote an anſwer, not only to you, 
but to the excellent Sopater, his ſon, telling him, 
in joke, that I had accepted a common friend from 


Apamea as an hoſtage for your abſence. 


From that time to the date of my preſent writing, 
I have received no letter from you but that in 
which you ſcem to chide me. If by this appear- 
ance of a charge you mean only to urge me to 
write, I accept the whole charge with the utmoſt 
joy, and the very letter which I have now received 
1 deem the higheſt favour But if you really 
accuſe me of having given you the leaſt offence, 


who can be more miſerable than | in having been 


prevented by the negligence of letter-carriers from 
giving you the ſatisfaction that I wiſh? However, 
though l were not to write very frequently, I might 
juſtly claim your indulgence, not on account of 
the buſineſs in which I am engaged (for I am not 
ſuch a wretch as not to prefer you, as Pindar ſays, 
to all my affairs *); but, becauſe there is more 


Aerobic anacn; To daa or gel wyeolar, The ſenſe, but 
not the words, of Pindar. 


roy . yeuracTts , 


TIgaypuaz xai agxohin; vTeglgc 
Ox pou 


Your buſineſs, golden-ſhielded Thebes, 
To all my own | willingly prefer. 


Ithm. I. 1. 


wiſdom 
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wiſdom in being loth to write to ſuch a man as you, 


who cannot be recolleted without veneration, than 
in being too preſumptuous. For as thoſe who ven- 
ture to gaze ſtedfaſtly on the light of the ſun, 
unleſs they are in a manner divine, and can behold 
his rays like the genuine off-ſpring of eagles “, 
cannot ſee what is unlawful to be ſeen , and the 
more they endeavour it, the weaker are their 
efforts; ſo he, who preſumes to write to you, 
clearly ſhews that the bolder he is, the more he 
ought to fear. But you, diſtinguiſhed ſage, who, 
I may ſay, were created for the total preſervation 
of Gentiliſm, judged right in ſending me frequent 
letters, and thus, as far as poſſible, checking my 
indolence. For as the ſun (again to compare-you 
with that deity), when he ſhines perfectly bright 
with full radiance, is regardleſs whether all the 
objects that he illuminates perform their re- 
ſpective functions with propriety 4; you, in like 
manner, ſhould liberally diffuſe the light of your 
knowledge among all the Gentiles, and not ſe- 
crete it becauſe fear or modeſty prevents your 
hearers from making a reply. ZEſculapius does 
not heal diſeaſes from intereſted motives, but 
every where diſplays his humanity, like a kind of 
doctrine. You, being the phyſician of noble ſouls, 


* See Epiſtle XVI. p. 3r, 


+ Ovle a un bers opOmai. Not unlike St. Paul, a ex 0 
elewnu hanna, not lawful for a man to utter, 2 Cor, xii. 4. 


} This paſſage in the original being corrupted and mu- 
tilated, I can only gueſs at the meaning. 


ſhould 
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ſhould do the ſame, aud in evety thing obſerve the 
Precepts of virtue; like a good archer, who, though” 
he has no adverſary always exerciſes his art againſt 
a proper opportunity. Our views are not the- 
fame, as we wilh to enjoy Four auſpieious letters, 
and you to receive ours. But we, though we 
ſhould write a thouſand times, refſemble the play- 
ful children in Homer, who 'ere& clay-buildings 
on the ſhort, and then foon overwhelm them with 
fand *: While your letter, however ſhort, is pre- 
ferable to the moſt copious ſtream. And in truth, 
I had rather poſſeſs one epittle of nan than 
all the gold of Lydia; | 

If yon have any regard for your friends (and 
fome regard you have, or I am much miſtaken), 
do not negle& us, who, like poultry, are always 
in want of your ſuſtenance ; but write frequently, 
and forbear not to nouriſh us with your? good 
cheer. And if we have been deficient, diſcharge 
at once two friendly offices, that of writing to us, 
and alfo of writing for us. For fuch a pupil of 
eloquent Mercury as you are, ſhould employ his 


rod, not in exciting, but in bäniſhing and diſ- 


pelling ſleep, and im this particular; above all, let 
him be your model. 

1 If. XV. 362, where the 7 cet deſeribes the Grecian 
turrets 3 7094 and the bulwarks falling, when ſhaken by 
Apollo; 

'Eafy, as when aſhore, the infant ſtands, 

And draws imagin'd houſes in the ſands, 


7 he ſportive wanton, pleas'd with ſome new play, 
dweeps the flight works and ſaſhion'd domes away. 


+ Jolfar, quoting by memory, ſobſtitutes quite; for a. 


Eniftle 


Pore. 


EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 
tak 122.1 


Epiſtle XLI. To the fame. © 


ur 


N obedience to the Delphic oracle, we ſhould, 
have known ourſelves, and not preſumed to ſtun 
the ears of a ſage like you, whoſe very looks it is 
difficult to encounter, much more to contend with 
him in genius,' as he combines all the powers of 
philoſophic harmony. Every muſician, Ariſtæus * 
not excepted, muſt yield to Pan, when he breathes 
ſweet melody; and when Apollo warbles to his 
lyre, all, though they had the muſical, powers of 
Orpheus, would be filent. Conſcious, as we are, 
of our own inferiority, it is juſt that the leſs ſhould 
ſubmit to the greater. But he who would put 
kuman in competition with divine harmony muſt 
be unacquainted with the cataſtrophe of Marſyas 
the Phrygian, and with the river named from him, 
which flows as a puniſhment to the mad muſician. 


* The ſon of Apollo by Cyrene, the daughter of Pe- 
neus, king of Arcadia, He is ſaid to have diſcovered the 
uſe of honey, milk, rennet, and other uſeful things. Juit. 
Hiſt. x111. 7. This the poets have turned into a fable, 
See Virg. Georg. Iv. 317, &c. One MS. inſtead of Agpyaing, 
has egres, (the beſt” muſician.) The fable of Ariſtæus 
is alſo in the IVth book of the Odyfley. 791 


A ſatyr, who challenged Apollo, and, being overcome 
by him, was flead alive, and changed into a river. See 
Ovid, Metam. VI. and Liv. XXVIIL 13. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 
Nor can he have heard of the fate of Thamyris *, 
who unſucceſsfully contended in ſinging with the 
Muſes. Not to mention the Sirens +, of whom 
ſuch of the Muſes as conquered them ſtill bear a 
wing in their foreheads. All theſe now ſuffer, and 
will long ſuffer, for their preſumption ; we there- 
fore, as I ſaid before, ought to have remained 
within our own bounds, and to have been quietly 
ſatisfied with your ſtrains, like thoſe who filently 
receive the oracle of Apollo ifſuing from the facred 


* Il. II. 595. 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
Till, vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove. 
Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 
Th” immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 
Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away. 


Porz, 732, 
+ As to the wings of the Sirens, ſee Alian de natura 


anim. J. XVII. c. 23. 


This conteſt of the Sirens with the Muſes is thus men- 


tioned by Spenſer: 
They were fair ladies, till they fondly ſtriv'd 
With th' Heliconian maids for maiſterye, 
Of whom they overcomen were, depriv'd 
Of their proud beauty, and th* one moiety 
Transform'd to fiſh, for their bold ſurquedry f. 


Fairy Queen, b. x1. c. 12, ft. 31. 
which Mr. Spence juſtly quotes as one inſtance (among 
many) of this great poet's ©* miſrepreſenting the ſtories and 
„ allegorical perſonages of the ancients, the Sirens being 
« never repreſented in antiques with a fiſh-tail, but with 
„ the upper part human, and the lower like birds.” See 


Polymetis, p. 302. 


Ovid, in his Metamorphoſes, v. 553, aſcribes their tranſ- 


formation to another cauſe. 
1 Preſumption. 


ſhrines. 


EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


ſhrines. But ſince you lead our ſong, and by your 
eloquence, as with the rod of Mercury, rouſe us 
from fleep, we, in the manner of thoſe enthuſiaſts, 


who with dances meet Bacchus, when he celebrates 


his orgies, will join in uniſon with: your harp, as 
they in tune and meaſure accompany the leader of 
the dance. Accept therefore the orations *, which 
by the command of the Emperor +, I lately com- 
poſed on the celebrated junction of the ſtraits f; 
a ſmall work, if compared with yours, and braſs 
for your gold 5; but ſuch preſents as we have ||, 
we offer to our Mercury, Theſeus by no means 
deſpiſed the coarſe fare of Hecale *; bur, | urged 
by neceſſity, was ſatisfied with little. And the 
ſhepherd Pan diſdained not to apply to his lips the 
pipe of a young herdſman. Such as it is, then, 
receive it, and ſcorn not to beſtow great atten- 
tion on a ſmall poem . If it have any merit, 
both the work and its author will be fortunate in 
receiving ſuch a token of eſteem from Minerva. 
* Theſe orations are not extant. 


+ Conſtantius. 
83 Does he mean the Helleſpont joined: by' Xerxes $55: 


PETA. 
8 VI. 236. Julian ſeems particularly fond of this 


pallage, this being the third time of his quoting or png 
to it in theſe Sele& Works. 

Oi ier Zero -g. Not unlike that exprefion. 
of St. Peter, Acts 111. 6, 0% ex, ING PIE 
have, I give thee. 

* A poor old woman mentioned by 1 
having entertained Theſeus with wild rr * . 
Hiſt, Nat. xXI1. 22. and xxVI. 8. 


t Oπντι wire, Could this be one of thoſe which before 
were ſtyled aoywe (© orations?“) 


And 
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And ſhoul d a finiſhing; hand be neceſſary to com- 
plete it, diſdain not, 1 intreat; you, to ſupply its 


defects. Thus of old, the. God appeared to the 


archer * who invoked him, and directed his ſhaft, 
and thus the harper \ who was playing the Orthian + 
tune was anſwered * Apollo in the form of a 

graſs-hopper Þ+..- bs . e af 


. . 7 , * * 
— p 1 


An dia relating to Profeſſors- 8. 


ROF E3SORS and -maſters ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed firſt by their manners, and in the 
next place by their talents. We ee forbid 


"TS. « MA. + | , i ö 
1 e * x 4 any, 


* Paris 5 when 3 guided his arrow againſt 
Achilles. See Ovid. Metam, XII. 

-:+'A kind of loud muſic ' uſed by Arion, according to 
Herodotus. It is introduced by Homer, II. XI. 11. where 

Diſcord 

Through the Grecian throng, 

With horror ſounds the loud Orthian ſong. 
Pore, 13. 

+ T am aware that the Greek word we, and the Latin 
cicada, mean a different inſe& from our graſs- hopper; for 
it has a rounder and ſhorter body, is of a dark green co- 
Jour; fits upon trees, and makes a noiſe five times louder 
than our graſs-hopper: It begins its ſong as ſoon as the 
Jun grows hot, and:continues finging till it ſets, Its wings 
are beautiful, being ſtreaked with filver, and marked with 
drown ſpots; the outer wings are twice as long ns the 
inner, and more variegated ; yet, after the example of Mr. 

Pope 955 II. 111. 300. ), I retain the uſual term. 
FawKkEs on Theocritus. 
81 en taken this Epiſtle from the Theodoſian Code, 
III. . 3. De megicis et profeſſoribus. It is not known from 
what 


EPISTLES QE JULIAN, 
any, whoever they be, to We haſtily or raſhly 
into this important office: He WhO would keep 
a chogle muſh, be approved by the popgcil of the 


TURES 


town, aud allo have the {agetion of the principal 
inhabitants; and, as * Ctitiot be "every where 
perſonally preſent, let the decree, be. ſent, to. me. fo 
examination, that, the candidate may, ; have the 4 
ditional honour of ſceing the ſur ages of his fel. 
low- citizens | confirined by our Opinion. 

Given at * ** * on the fifteenth of the calends 
of July. Received at Spoleto othe fourth of the 
calends of Auguſt, in che ee of Mamertinus 
and Neri. A bie aft Jon Wrote, 


what place it was dated, nor to who Juan addreſſed i it, 
It only appears that he wrote it on the road from Conſtan- 
tinople to Antioch, as he left Conſtantinople in the month 
of May, and was at Antioch towards the end of . July, It 
was made, without doubt, on account of ſome profiſſor af 
Spoleto, a city of piecnum, and conſequently was adllreſſed 
either to the Præfect of the Prætotium of Italy, oro to the 
Præfect of Rome, or perhaps to the Eonfular of Picenum 
(now the march of Ancona), or,-laſtlyy to the inhahi- 
tants of Spoleto. The intention of Julian is plain He 
reſerves to himſelf the right of confirming or aũnulling 
the election of profeſſors, in order to exclude the Chriſtians 
from all literary offices. This law might perhaps be- part 
of the following edict. I have therefore placed it here. 
La EBLETERIE. 
The Emperors generally ſpeak in the plural in their 


laws; Julian, however; here uſes the ſingular. S gu, 


fingulis civitatibus adeſſe pe non poſſum, jubeo, & bid. 

+ hab original is, Hoe enim derretum ud me tractandum 
deferetur 4, ut altiore guodam honore neſtro jadicio" (M. de la 
Bleterie thinks we ould read e n eee 
tatum accedat. | 


2 


24 tv Beers Me referenir, © © 
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Ellie XIII. An Edict, forbidding the 
Chriſtians to teach polite Literature b. 


Taur learning, in my ophatod: conſiſts not 
in words, in elegant and magnificent lan- 


guage, but in che ſound diſpoſitions of a well- 


formed 


# Two motives induced Julian to reſtrain the Chriſtian 
profeſſors from teaching: 1. He flattered himſelf, that, 


in order to keep their chairs, they would change their re- 
ligion. In this, he did not ſucceed, if, as Oroſius ſays, 


almoſt all rather choſe to quit them, This, in particular, 
is affirmed of Prohæreſius, the ſophiſt, of Athens, and of 


Marius Victorinus, who profeſſed eloquence at Rome. 


2. Julian knew, by his own experience, that maſters, hen 
they ſnewed their ſcholars the ancient authors, never failed 
to inſiſt on the weakneſs and folly of Paganiſm. He was 
ſenſible bow much a Chriſtian maſter can contribute to the 
progreſs of religion, when he explains profane authors 
chriſtianly, and equally avails himſelf of the truth and the 
falſhood which he finds there in order to conduct his pupils 
to God and Jeſus Chriſt. This is what he wiſhed to pre- 
vent. But, inſtead of diſcovering his true motives, he em- 
zploys the moſt lamentable pretext that can be; ſo that this 
Piece of eloquence is a maſter· piece of ſophiſtry. M. Fleury 
has. inſerted moſt of it in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
La BTETERIE. 

His moſt illiberal treatment of the Chriſtians was, his 

forbidding the profeflors, who were of that religion, to 
teach humanity and the ſciences in the public ſchools. 
His more immediate deſign in this was to hinder the youth 
from taking impreſſions to the diſadvantage of Paganiim ; 
his remoter view, to deprive Chriſtianity of the ſupport of 
human literature. His own hiſtorian, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, paſſes a ſevere ſentence on this edict, XXI. 10. 

War 8URTOY. 


>< hd | His 
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formed mind, and in juſt notions: of good and 
evil, of virtue and vice, Whoever therefore 
thinks or teaches otherwiſe ſeems no leſs deſtitute 
of learning than he is of virtue. Even in triſles, 
if the mind and tongue be at variance, it is always 
eſteemed a kind of diſhoneſty. But if in matters 
of the greateſt conſequence a man thinks one thing 


His driving from their ſchools ſuch teachers of rhetoric 
and grammar as profeſſed the Chriſtian religion, was ſevere 
{inclemens), and ſhould be buried in eternal oblivion. 

AMMIANUS, 

He enacted no oppreſſive laws . . . . a few excepted; 
among which was that ſevere one, which forbade Chriſtian 
maſters to teach rhetoric and grammar, unleſs they con- 
formed to the worſhip of the Gods. Did. 

Ammianus has twice mentioned this Edict, and always 
with diſlike, as a great hardſllip. Oroſius ſays, that 
„ when Julian publiſhed his edit forbidding the Chriſ- 
„tian profeſſors of rhetoric to teach the liberal arts, they 
+ all in general choſe rather to reſign their ebairs than 


« deny the faith.“ And Jerom, in his Chronicle, aſſures 


us, that Proherefius, the Athenian ſophiſt, in particular, 
[ſee Epiſtle II.] “ ſhut up his ſchool, though the Em- 
„ peror had granted him a ſpecial licence to teach.” Au- 
guſtine records the like ſteadineſs of Victorinus, who had 
long taught rhetoric with great applauſe at Rome. But 
Ecebolus, a Chriſtian ſophiſt at Conſtantinople [ſee Epiſtle 
XIX.], who had been Julian's maſter in rhetoric, was over- 
tome by the temptations of the times, and with great hu- 
miliations intreated to be reconciled to the church, 
LARDNER, 
This Edict may be compared with the groſs invectives 
of Gregory (Orat. 111. p. 96.)., Tillemont ( Mem, Eccl. tom, 
VII, p. 1201—1204.) has collected the ſeeming differences 
of ancients and moderns. They may be eaſily reconciled, 
The Chriſtians were dire#ly forbid to teach; they were 
indirely forbid to learn, ſince they would not frequent the 
ſchools of the Pagans, GISBON. 
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aud teaches another &, does he not reſerable thoſe 
.mean-ſpirited,' diſbobeſt, "and abandoned traders, 
who generally affirm what they know to be falle, 
ind order to deceive and inveigle cuſtomer ? 
All therefore who profeſs to teach ought to be 
ſtrict in their morals, and ſhould never entertain 
opinions oppoſite to thoſe” of the public; ſuch, 
eſpecially, ought to be thoſe who inſtruct youth, 
and 1 them the works of the ancients, 
whether they are orators, or grammarians; but 
particularly ſopbiſts, as they affeci to be the teach- 
ers, not only of words, but of manners, and inſiſt 
that civil Philoſophy is their peculiar propince. 
Whether this be true or not I ſhall not at pre- 
ſent conſider. I commend thoſe: who make ſuch 
ſpecidus protniſes, and ſhould commend them much 
warden if 9 72 did not llt and contradict them- 


* If the Chriſtian profe firs, when they . in 
their ſchools Homer, | Hetiod, Le. had canonifed the 
goftrine of thoſe writers, the. reproaches of Julian would 

have been Juſt; yet perhaps he would not have made them. 
A book may be eſteemed in fone reſpec (8, and condemned 
in others. No one is deceived by this. To explain the 
claſſic authore, to commend them as models of. language, 
of eloquence Ind taſte, to unveil their beauties, &. this 
is not propoing them as ofacles of religion and morality. 


to ere, under favour, of this, confuſion, the pucrile ſas 
phiſtry 6 hich N through his whole edit. 


' La BLETERIE, 
Thus Home's Achilles, Il. Ix. TB x 


Who dares think one thing, and an: other tell, 
My ſoul deteſts him like the gates of hell. Porn. 


1 | 7 | ſelves 


Julian is pleaſed to confound. two things ſo different, and 
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ſelves by thinking one thing, and teaching their 
ſcholars another. What then? Were not Homer, 
Heſiod, Demoſthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Iſo- 
crates, Lyſias, guided in their ſtudies by the Gods, 
and eſteeryed themſelves conſecrated, ſome to Mer- 
cury, and others to the Mules? It is abſurd there- 
fore for thoſe who explain their works to deſpiſe 
the Gods whom they honoured. #1 
I do not mean (I 'am not fo abſurd. 1.9) that 
they ſhould change their ſentiments for the. ſake 
of inſtructing youth; I give them their option, 


either not to teach what they do not approve, ' or, 


if they chooſe to teach, firſt ro perſuade their 
ſcholars, that neither Homer, nor 'Heſiod, nor 
any of thoſe whom they expound, and charge with 
impicty, madneſs, and error, concerning the Gods, 
are really ſuch as they repreſent them. For as 
they receive a ſtipend, and are maintained by their 
works, if they can act with ſuch duplicity for a few 
drachms, they confeſs themſelves guilty of the moſt 
ſordid avarice. 

Hitherto, I allow, many cauſes hays ptevented 
their reſorting to the temples; and the dangers 
that every where impended were a plea for their 
_ diſguiſing their real ſentiments of the Gods. But 
now, when the Gods have granted us liberty, it 
ſeems to me abſurd for any to teach what they 
. do not approve. And if they think that thoſe 


* petau thinks that ſomething is wantng here to per- 
fect the ſentence. a 
I 2 writers 
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writers whom they expound, and of whom they 
fit as interpreters, are truly wiſe, let them firſt 
zealouſiy imitate their piety towards the Gods. But 


if they think their ideas of the moſt holy Gods 
erroneous, let them go into the churches of the 
Galileans, and there expound Matthew and Luke . 
In 6bedtence to your rulers, you forbid facrifices. 
I wiſh that your ears and your tongues were (as 
you expreſs it) regenerated ef in thoſe things of 


which I with that myſelf, and all who in thought 


and deed are wy friends, may always be par- 
takers. 


Let all the moral truths which are found, or are ſup- 
poſed to be found, diſperſed here and there in the Pagan 
writers, be collected; let all profane antiquity, if I may ſd 
expreſs myſelf, be laid under contribution; the ſyſtem 
which. can be drawn from it will be far leſs valuable 
than what we are taught in a'few words by the authors of 
whom Julian affects to ſpeak with contempt, 'and will fo 
far only be rational, as it reſembles their doctrine. 

La BiETERNE, 

A jult and ſevere mm has been inflited on the law 
which prohibited the Chriſtians from teaching the arts of 
grammar and rhetoric, The motives alleged by the 
Emperor to juſtify this partial and oppreſſive meaſure might 
command, during his life-time, the filence of flaves, and 
the applauſe of flatterers. G1ipB0N. 


- + Heridicules the Chriſiians by the trite application of ag 
axonal uſed by them. Araywnoy; is commonly underſtood 
of baptiſm, the reformation of the new man, and the 
change of ſtudies and manners. Therefore, forbidding the 
Chriſtians to read the books of the Heathens, he ſays, he 
would have their ears and tongues cleanſed from all ac, 
quaintance with their writings, that what is depoſited 
in them may in a manner be born again, Ferau. 


To 


a we 
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| To maſters and teachers let this be a general 
law. But let no youths be prevented from reſorting 
to whatever ſchools they pleaſe *. It would be as 
unreaſonable to exclude children, who know not 
yet what road to take, from the right path, as it 
would be to lead them by fear, and with reluQance, 
to the religious rites of their country. And though 
it might be proper to cure ſuch reluctance, like 
madneſs, even by force }, yet let all be indulged 
with that diſeaſe, For the ignorant ſhould, in my 
N be inſtructed, not puniſhed. 


* This was as fair, but would by no means be accepted. 
Here the bait was half off the hook, and diſcovered, that 
to draw them to the ſchools of the Pagan profeſſors. Was 
one end of the edict, which he imagined would neceſſarily 
reduce things to this ſtate, either to diſpoſe the Galileans, 
ducing their youth, in favour of Paganiſm, or to diſable 
them, in their adult age, to defend Chriſtianity. So that 
it appears from hence, his forbidding Chriſtian profeſſors to 
explain Pagan writers to any audience whatſoever, amounted 
to a prohibition of learning them. WARBURTON, 
Mr. Gibbon has adopted the ſame idea in a former note, 
3. 

1 He derides the . Tax (Epiſt. VII.) and ſo far 
loſes fight of the — of toleration as to wiſh (Epiſt. 
XLII. N. x00 071 ne, 
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Epiſtle XL1II. To EcEBoLus “. 


O mild and humane have been my decrees 
concerning the Galileans, that none of them 
can ſuffer any violence, or be dragged to the 


temples, or be'expoſed to any other injury. But 


they who are of the Arian church, being pam- 
pered with riches F, have attacked the Valen- 
tinians, and have dared to perpetrate ſuch out- 
rages at Edeſſa as can never be tolerated in a well- 
governed city. Therefore, as they are taught, in 
their wonderful law, the moſt eaſy method of en- 
tering into the kingdom of heaven, for this pur- 


ate This is not the ſophiſt under whom Julian had ſtudied, 


and to whom he addreſſed Epiſtle XIX. This, no doubt, 
was the chief magiſtrate of Edeſſa, the capital of Oſrhoena, 
2 Province bey ond the ern and the Tigris. 
| La BLETERIE, 

About the ſame time that Julian was informed of the 
tumult of Alexandria, he received intelligence from Edeſſa 
of the diſorders which occaſioned this mandate. GIBBOx 


+ The Arians were put in poſſeſſion of the church of 
Edeſſa, under Conſtantius. They muſt neceſſarily there- 
fore be great perſecutors to retain it under Julian, The 
Valentinians derived their name from the herefiarch Va- 
lentinian, who lived in the ſecond century after Jeſus Chriſt, 
and who, by a mixture of the goſpel, of Platoniſm, and 
the theogony of Heſiod, formed a ſyſtem ſo compounded, 
ſo extravagant, that we do not underſtand ir, perhaps he 
did not underſtand it himſelf. Some remains of the 
Valcatinjans ſtill exiſted in the Vth century. 

La BLETERAE. 
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poſe co-operating with them *, we have ordered all 
the wealth of the church of the Edeſſenes + to be 
confiſcated and given to; our ſoldiers, and the lands 
to be annexed to our demeſnes. Thus being poot 
they may become wiſe, and not fail of that 
heavenly kingdom to which they aſpire . - 
We alſo command the inhabitants of Edeſſa to 
refrain from all tumults and ſeditions $, leſt, if 
they provoke my humanity, you yourſelf ſhould 
be puniſhed'for the public diſorders dy cy fire, 


and the brd. | rH 12d þ 
POET Ark, Trat K E bg Epillle 


. 1 


22 ES” ha CHARTS boaſt as much as he leaked? . not blie 
A perſecutor. Thoſe profane and cruel railleries, which 
fell from the pen of the ſovereign, were, in themſelves a 
cruel perſecution, and muſt expoſe the Chriſtians to the 
fury of the idolaters, wherever they found themſelves the 
ſtrongeſt. In order to ill- treat thoſe who are not of their 
religion, the populace only wait, for the leaſt figaal from 
the prince, and My ame not. even for that, 
La BTETEAIE. 
+ The effects of the church of Edeſſa were probably 
returned to it by the ſucceſſors of Julian. At leaſt, it was 
very rich in the vth ceatury. | Bid. 
: Doubtleſs Julian refers to divers texts of the goſpels; 
perhaph to Matth. v. 3. Luke vi, 20. Matth. xIx. 21. 
or ſome other parallel places. But few will allow him to 
be a good interpreter of ſcripture, or chat he deduces right 
concluſions from it. LAN DNER. 
$ Theſe divifions might perhaps be oconſioned by the 
Arians having ſeized the church and its revenues, though 
the greater part of the inhabitants was inviolably atteched 
to the Catholic faith. It is notorious, thatg nine yoars 
after the death of Julian, in the reign of Valens, the;bithop, 
the clergy, and the laity, ſtrictiy deterveyl the glorigus title 
of confeſſors. The women, and even, the cliildrgn, thared 
the glory of this confeſſion. The Edelencs e 
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Epiſtle XLIV. To LIANIVs *. 


ECOVERING lately from a ſevere and 
dangerous illneſs, by-the providence of the 
Superviſor of all things, your letter was delivered 
to me on the day that I firſt bathed. - Reading it 
in the afternoon, I can ſcarce expreſs, how, much 
it confirmed me in my opinion of your pure and 
diſintereſted benevolence, of which I wiſh I were 
Worthy, that I may not diſgrace your friendſhip. 


| immediately began your Epiſtles 4, but could 
not finiſh them: thoſe from Antony to Alexander 


1 poſtponed to the next day. A week after, my 
health, by the providence of God, improving ta 
my wiſh, I wrote you this, May you be pre- 
ſerved, my moſt eſteemed and beloved brother, 
[by God, who regards all things! may I ſee you, 
my beſt friend! With my own hand, by your 
ſafety and my own, by God the ſuperintendant 


that their city had the honour of being the firſt that dedi- 
cated itſelf to Jeſus Chriſt, and ſnewed in their archives a 
letter which they believed to have been written to one of 
their kings by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf in the courſe of his 
mortal life, We may judge to what degree Julian hated 
them, and we muſt no longer be ſurpriſed at his writing 
to Ecebolns, or rather to the hole ſenate of Edeſſa, ſo 
bitter and ſq; threatening a letter, La BLETERIE, 

* This, in one MS. is addreſſed © to Priſens. 

+ What theſe © Epiſtles” were we know not, Poſſibly 


fome in aſſumed characters (now, loſt), ſuch en being 
common with this ſophiſt, * 
Q 
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of all things, I have written, what I think. Ex- 


cellent man, when ſhall I ſee and embrace you? 


For now, like a. diſappointed lover, I am ena- 
moured even of your name *.] 


——_—_ —— ——— —"—=_ 


Epiſtle XLV. To LENO +. 


Bis many other 1910 of your having 


attained the ſummit of the medical art, to 
which you have added propriety of behaviour, 
good-nature, and regularity of life, this teſtimony 
now crowns all, your having turned the whole 
city of Alexandria towards you in your abſence ; 
ſuch a ſting, like a bee, you have left behind you. 
And with reaſon ; for Homer well obſerves, 
A wiſe phyſician, ſkill'd our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal |, 
And you are not merely a phyſician, but alſo 3 
maſter to all who practiſe phyſic, ſo that you are 
to phyſicians what phyſicians are to others. For 
this reaſon you are re- called from exile, and with 
great ſplendor. If you were obliged to quit Alex 


* The words between [] are added in one Ms. 


+ Some MSS. give Zeno the title of “ Chief Phyfi- 
cian,” (affe). He was, jt. appears, a celebrated pro- 


| f#eſſor of phylic, a Pagan without doubt, as Julian e 


preſſes to him ſo much eficer and aſſection. 2 
LA BIZTEAIE. 


{ II. x. 514. Pope, 636. The words of Idomeneus on 
Machaon. It is necdleſs'to obſerve pray? the ancient Phy- 
ſicians were ſurgeons, 


andria 
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andria by the Georgian * faction, as the proceſs 
was unjuſt, you may moſt juſtly return. Return 
therefore to your former honour, and let a cknow- 
ledgements be paid to us by both; by the Alex- 
andrians for reſtoring Zeno to them, and by Zeno 
for reſtoring to him the Alexandrians. 


F 297 


" Epiſtle XLVI. To EVAGRIUS 5 
* 
IN HERITED from my erandmorher. t a ſmall 
eſtate in Bithynia, conſiſting of four farms, and 
with it I reward your aſfection to me. It is too incon- 
ſiderable to elate a man with wealth, or to confer 


+4 
* George had equally per hed the Catholics and the 


Pagans, He muſt have procured by ſurpriſe ſome order of 
Conſtantius to/baniſh/Zeno ; for if George had only driven 
him out by force, this phyſician, ſo dear to the city of 
Alexandria, would not have waited for an order from the 
_ of Conſtantius to return thither. LA BLETERTE, 

At is not known to whom this Epiſtle is addreſſed. It 
58 very well written; F PIER, it is, tinctured with pe- 
Aantty: Did. 
The name 54 Euägrius“ occurs in the index to Petan's 
edition. I have therefore added it. He is probably the 
ſame who is nientloned in the coneluſion of the XXXVIIIth 
Epiſtle. | 

Libanius has two Epiſtles to one of this name, and men- 
tions him in ſeveral others. He held, it appears, ſome 
office under the government, and; being accuſed of, ſome 
miſmanagement in it, was brought to trial, but was ac- 
quitted by the intereſt of Salluſt, whom Libanim thanks 
for his” good offices. 

t In the Duties of a Prieſt, p. 422, Julian mentions his 
oben ing the whole eſtate of his grand-mother, wherh had 
peen forcibly with-held from him. 


githas felicity, 
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felicity, but its endowments are by no means un- 
pleaſing, as you may judge from the particulars. 
And there is no reaſon why I ſhould not be jocular 
to you who abound with elegance and wit. 
It is twenty ſtadia * diſtant from the ſea, and is 
therefore undiſturbed by trafficking merehants and 
clamorous or quarrelſome ſailors. Yet it is not 
entirely deſtitute of the graces. of Nereus; for it 
can always ſupply a gaſping fiſh freſh-caught, and 
an eminence near the houſe commands a view of 
the Propontic ſea, the iſlands, and the city which 
bears the name of a great prince ; and inſtead 
of being diſguſted by ſea- weed, and various other 
kinds of filth that ſhall be nameleſs, Which are often 
thrown on the beach and the ſands, ground-ivy, 
thyme, and other aromatic herbs, will afford you 
a conſtant regale. When with tranquil attention 
you have purſued your ſtudies, and wiſh to relax 
your eyes, the proſpect of the ſhips and the ocean 
is delightful. In this retirement 1 found many 
charms when I was a boy, for it has fountains alſs 
far from deſpicable, a beautiful bath, a garden, 
and an orchard; and when I grew up, I was {till 
ſo fond of it, that I frequently reſorted to it, and 
therefore my obtaining ir ſeemed a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance. It affords too a ſmall memorial of my 
agriculture, a ſweet and fragrant wine, which is 
* About two-miles and a half. 
1 4 Conſtantinople. on | 
1s eb DO OR 


* 
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good even when it is new +... In ſhort, you wil 
there ſee Bacchus and the Graces. The grapes, 


both when they hang on the vines, and are preſſed 


into the vat, are as ofloriferous as roſes But as 
ſoon as the wine is in the caſks, to * in 5 


language of Homer, it is 


A rill of nectar, ſtreaming from the Gods "4 

Why then, you will ſay, did I not plant many 
more acres with ſuch vines? Beeauſe I was not a 
very keen huſbandman; and beſides, as mine is a 


temperate cup, and the neighbourhood abounds 
with nymphs, I provided enough far myſelf and 
my few-male friends. Such as it is, my dear friend, 
you will now accept it: however trifling the 


In the original, Our” aral Ti raęa TY yeors NC, 
literally, * not waiting to receive any thing from time,” 
But the Latin tranſlator has affixed a meaning no leſs op- 
poſite to the intention of Julian, than to fact and obſer- 
vation: neque temporis diuturnitate vitii guicguam 'aſſiymil, 
Though our Imperial author was no votary of Bacchus, 
his © cap” (as he ſays) being ** temperate” (,), he 
muſt have known, and meant to intimate, that, in general, 
old wine is proverbially good, and vice verſa. A 2 friend, 
ſays the wiſc ſon of Sirach, i lite new wine ; u when it is uh 
thox ſhalt qrink it with fleafare: Eecl: ix, ro, 

+ Twrdeagogiyy ce. Odyſſ. IX. 359. Pops, 476. 
Tbe \elogium of Polyphemus on the rich Maronean 
wine given _ by r This wine alſo, like. that of 

ulian, uy 
? Breath'd aromatic fragrances around, ver. (210.) 246. 

Julian, it appears, had ſeveral” 3 friends hom he 

occaſionally mentions, viz. Areta, Theodora, Enodia, &c, 
but here, to avoid any miſcooſtrution, he takes particular 
care to ſpecify, that thongh' There were many nymphs 
« there” (Toav v wuPwr d 151), thoſe whom he entertained 
were a few of the other ſex (vayor & ri 76 xenupe 747 
argwr.) 


I preſent, 
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preſent, it is pleafing to a friend both to pive and 


receite, from houſe to houſe,” according to the 


wiſe Pindar *. 


This is a haſty epiſtle, written by lamp-light. 
Whatever therefore may be its faults, do nat cri- 


ticiſe-them with the ſeverity of one orator towards 
— .. 


S 


a XLII. To the Iohabitants ve” 
Trace f. L293 


T O a prince who was ayaricious your recen 
1 would ſeem unreaſonable, nor ſhould the 


public revenue ever be injured through any favour 
to individuals. But as it is our view not to collect 


feom our ſubjects as much as poſſible, but rather 
to do them the utmoſt poſſible good, we remit 
you what is due. Not indeed the Whole, but it 
ſhall be divided; one moiety you ſhall retain, 
and the other ſhall be given to the ſoldiers, Of 


'A” Oixolty mad. I have not found theſe. words in Pinar: 
If I Have ſearched well, it muſt, be ſuppoſed that Julian 
took them from one of the works of that poet which hat 
not been tranſmitted to us. La BIETE NIR. 

M. de la Bleterie has not“ ſearched well.“ T are 
doth in the vrth and viith Olympics. 

+ This concluſion ſavours more of the author than) the 
prince, £11: Wig 

He remits them the. arrears of taxes till a certain 
time, namely, till the third indiction, or levy, which be- 
gan in the year of Chriſt, 389. This uſed to be ſtyled 
e an indulgence.” See Cod. I Head. 5 II. tit. 28. De indul- 
tentiis dilitorum. | « | Paar. 
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this no inconſiderable part will alſo be yours, as 


they preſerve you in peace and. ſafety, We remit 
you therefore, till the third indiction “, all that is 


in arrear ; after that, you muſt pay, it as uſual, 


For what we have, remitted to you is fully futh- 
cient; and the public revenue we, mnſt, not im- 
pair. I have written on this ſubject to the præ- 
fects, that the favour intended you may have its 


full effect. 
I pray the Gods always to preſerve you *. 


* The name and uſe of he indictions, which fſeree to 
[aſcertain the, chronology. of the middle ages, wers derived 
from the regular practice of the Roman tributes. The 
- Emperor ſubſcribed with his own hand, andin purple ink, 
the ſolemn edict, or indiftion, which was fixed, up in the 
principal city of each dioceſe, during two months previous 
to the firſt day of September. And, by a very eaſy con- 
nection of ideas, the word indie was transferred to 
the meaſure of tribute which it preſcribed, and to the 
annual term which it allowed for the payment. - 

The proportion, which every citizen ſhould be obliged to 
contribute for the public, ſervice, was aſcertained by an 


1 
accurate cenſus, or ſurvey, and from the well-known period 


of the ndictions there is reaſon to believe that this dif- 
ficult and expenſive operation was repeated at the regular 
dillance, of Hfreen_years. The cycle of indictions, which 


may be traced as high as the reign of Confliotius, or 


perhaps of his father Conſtantine, is ſtill employed by the 

papal court; but the commencement of their year has been 

very wiſely altered to the firſt of January. G1380N, 
+ This ſeptenFe is added in one MS, | 
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Epiſtle XL VI. KN rv . 


65 7 


Y body:i is on many accounts in an cledifacin 


- ſtate of health; my mind, however, is 
pretty well. An epiſtle from one friend to ano- 
ther cannot, I think, have a better preface. Of 
what then does this preface conſiſt? Of a pe- 
ütiop, I' ſuppoſe. For what ?; An epiſtolary eor- 
reſpondence; which, I hope, will confirm my 
wiſhes, and bring me ieee of your health 
and We 5 es 9 2509 


Epiſtle XLIX. -Fo AnsACrvs, High- prieſt 
of Galatia +. | 


HAT Helleniſm ] does not yet ſucceed as we 
_. wiſh is owing to its profeſſors. The gifts 


of the Gods are indeed great and ſplendid, and far 


ſuperior 


From this and ſeveral other paſſapes, which the reader 
muſt have obſerved, it appears, that Julian had frequent 
returns of illneſs, owing probably to his great and conſtant 


fatigue of mind and body, and to his rigid manner of life. 


+ This pontiff is not known, I imagine this Epiſtle was 
written, at the ſooneſt, towards the end of the year 362, ag 
it ſuppoſes that ſome time had been employed in endeavour- 
ing to re-eſtabliſh Helleniſm. Sozomen and M. Fleury have 
thought the whole worth being inſerted in their Ecclefiaſtical 
Hiſtory. Indeed it would be impoflible to produce a more 
honourable and leſs ſuſpicious teſtimony in favour of our 
religion. But 1 will not deprive the reader of the p! leaſure 


of 
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ſuperior to all our hopes, to all our wiſhes. For 
(be Nemeſis propitious to my words!) not long 
ago no one dared to hope for ſuch and ſo great a 
change in ſo ſhort a time. But why ſhould we be 
ſatisfied with this, and not rather attend to the 
means by which this impiety & has increafed, 
namely, humanity to ſtrangers, care in burying the 
dead, and pretended ſanctity of life? All thefe, I 
think, ſhould be really practiſed by us. 

It is not ſufficient for you only to be blameleſs. 
Intreat or compell all the prieſts that are in Galatia 
to be alſo virtuous. If they do not, with their 
wives, children, and ſervants, attend the worſhip 
of the Gods, expell them from the prieſtly function; 
and alſo forbear to converſe with the ſervants, 


of making himſelf all the uſeful reflections which the pe- 
ruſal of this piece ſupplies, La BLETERIE, 

The paſtoral letters of Julian, if we may uſe that name, 
ſtill repreſent a very curious ſketch of his wiſhes and in- 
tentions. G1230N. 

1 This was the ſtyle at that time. Helleni/m is Hea- 
theniſm, or Gentiliſm. And Heathens are called Hellencs, 
and Helleniſts, by our Ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians, Socrates, 
Sozomen, and. Theodoret, eſpecially in their hiſtory of 
Julian's reign. LARDNER, 


$ A ſingular kind of impiety, which renders man the 


friend of man, and makes him practiſe all virtues! To 


charge good men with hypocriſy is the uſual reſource of 
extravagant prejudice and wickedneſs, Julian, with all his 
genius, did not and would not ſee that a ſociety, ſo nu- 
merous as the Chriſtians then were, does not carry on and 
cannot even conceive ſuch a deſign. Hypocriſy will never 
be a popular vice. The multitude, be it what it may, is 
always honeſt, . LA BLETERIE, 


children 
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children, and wives, of the Galileans *, who ate 
impious towards the Gods, and prefer impiety to 
religion. Admoniſh alſo every prieſt not to fre- 
quent the theatre, nor to drink in taverns, nor to 
exerciſe any trade or employment that is mean aud 
diſgraceful. Thoſe who obey you, honour ; and 
thoſe who diſobey you, expell. Erc& alſo hoſ- 
pitals in every city, that ſtrangers may partake our 
benevolence ; and not only thoſe of our own re- 
ligion, but, if they are indigent, others alſo. 
How theſe expences are to be defrayed muſt 
now be conſidered. I have ordered Galatia to ſup- 
ply you with thirty-thouſand buſhels of wheat + 
every year ; of which the fifth part is to be given 


*® Aa avi curls T * e, 1 bite, „ r Tamale van’, 
*. r. A, I have attempted a new tranſlation of this paſſage, 
not being ſatisfied wich any other which I have met with. 
In Spanheim's edition the Latin verſion is, ne patiantur 
ſerwos, aut filios, aut conjuges Galilæorum impiz in Deos je 
gerere, et impietatem pietati praponere, And much to the 
ſame purpoſe is the Latin tranſlation of this Epiſtle in 
Sozomen, made by Valeſius, which would be commanding 
every Heathen prieſt and his family to become perſecutors ; 
which cannot be. ſuppoſed to be probable, Cave, in the 
introduction to his Hiſtory of the Fathers of the 1vth cen- 
tury, p. 34. not ſuffering their ſervants, children, or 
« wives, to be Galileans, who are deſpiſers of the Gods, 
and prefer impiety before religion,” which cannot be 
right. For it is a tautology, ſaying over, again the ſame 
thing which had been ſaid juſt before, And yet Bleterie's 
tranſlation is much to the ſatme purpole : 51s /ouffrent dans 
deur famille de res impies de Galiltens, LAR DNER« 
I have adopted this conſiruction, ; 
+ The Latin and Freneh tranſlations add here an 
« fixty-thouſand /cxtarii (or ſeptiers) of wine,” words, for 
which there is no authority in Petau's or Spanheim's edition. 
You. II. K to 
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to the poor who attend on the prieſts, and the 
remainder to be diſtributed among ſtrangers and 
our own beggars. For when none of the Jews beg, 
and the impious Galileans relieve both their own 
poor and ours, it is ſhameful, that ours ſhould be 
deſtitute of our aſſiſtance *. 

Teach therefore the Gentiles to contribute to 
ſuch miniſterial functions, and the Gentile villages 
to offer to the Gods their firſt- fruits. Aecuſtom 
them to ſuch acts of benevolence, and inform them 
that this was of old the regal office. For Homer 
puts theſe words into the mouth of Eumeus : 

— It never was our guiſe 

To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe ; 

For Jove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 

Tis Jove that ſends the ſtranger and the poor f. 
Let us not ſuffer others to emulate our good 


actions, while we ourſelves are diſgraced by ſloth 7, 
| | leſt 


gulations of the church, and he very frandy confeſſes his 
intention to deprive the Chriſtians of the applauſe, as well 
as advantage, which they had acquired by the excluſive 
practice of charity and benevolence. GIB BO. 

de: the concluſion of the Duties of a Prieſt, Vol. I. 
p- 142, &c. 


* Julian beheld with envy the wiſe and . regu- 


+ Odytf. XIV. 56. Pope, 65. This paſſage is quoted 


by Mr. Harris, on the ſubject of the Arabian hoſpitality. 
See his Philological Enquiries, part III. ch. 7. 

Who doubts but that, before Chriſtianity appeared in 
the world, the Pagans performed ſome humane actions, 
and that ſome among them pragtiſed ſome moral virtues ? 
But it was not as Pagans, it was as men that they prac- 


tiſed them: In that they only followed the impreſſions of 
the law and religion of nature, It was becauſe the cor- 


ruption 
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ruption of the heart, the ſtrange idea which the idolaters, 
at leaſt the people, formed of the divinity, and that mon- 
ſtrous collection of ſenſeleſs opinions, of ſcandalous tra- 
ditions, and of ridiculous ſuperſtitions, ih which Paganiſm 
conſiſted, had not abſolutely extinguiſhed. the Ig which 
2 in 72 

The Pagans had a morality, but Paganiſm had none. It 
is no leſs abſurd to appropriate virtues to it, as Julian does, 
than it would be to aſcribe to infidelity ſome virtuous 
actions, of no conſequente, which eſcape from infidels, 
Suppoling that they have ſome probity, it is from temper, 
from intereſt, from caprice, becauſe they are men, and 
often becauſe they have preſerved ſome remains of a Chriſ- 
tian education. This epiſtle of Julian ſhews, how many 
virtues, eyen thoſe which; by. the pleaſure that attends their 
practice carry with them their reward, were rare among 
the Pagans. Could the finger of God be miſtaken in a re- 
ligion which renders all virtues common; which, founded 
alſo on all the proofs of which a fact is ſuſceptible, brings 
into the world a ſyſtem of- morality the moſt perfect that 
can poſſihly be imagined, ſupports it by the moſt powerful 
motives and examples, regulates even the moſt ſecret mo- 
tions of our ſouls; in a word, which re-eſtabliſhes, un- 
folds, and perfects the principles of the law of nature, 
almoſt effaced in the minds of wen, and ſtill more in their 
hearts ? 

Let us judge of the neceſſity of Chriſtianity hy the 
horrid crimes which were. committed, and are ſtill com- 
mitted, in the beſt-governed Pagan nations. To the diſ- 
grace of Philoſophy, it will, for inſtance, be always true 
to ſay,, that mankind are indebted to the. goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt for the abolition of the barbarous . cuſtom of ex- 
poſing, infants. In this reſpe& the moſt ſavage animals riſe 
up in judgement, even at the tribunal of reaſon, againſt 
the Greek, the Roman, and the Chineſe. 

To deprive our religion of a glory which is peculiar to 
it it would be uſeleſs to ſay, that Mahometaniſm has been 
equally ſerviceable to humanity. Who knows not, that 
this falſe religion ſuppoſes and acknowledges the miſſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and is only a corruption of Chriſtianity and 
Judaiſm ?. No one can deny, that the Chriſtian religion has 
at leaſt ſweetened the manners, ciyiliſed the barbarous 
people who have embraced it, enlightened, as to his duties, 
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leſt by negligence we loſe our reverence for the 
Gods, If I hear that you 4 5 this, I ſhall 
overflow with joy. 


Viſit the dukes * ſeldom at their houſes, but 
write to them often. Whenever they enter a city, 
let none of the prieſts go to meet them; but when 
they reſort to the temples, let them be received 
within the veſtibule. When they ener; let none of 


the rudeſt Pagan, diffuſed every where Ow? delicacy of 
conſcience, and, even among thoſe whom it does not alter, 
a tincture of probity. A Chriſtian, moderately inſtructed, 
and of common virtue, knows more in point of morality, 
and is more philoſophical than a philoſopher. Thoſe who, 
like Julian, but with leſs ſplendor than he, have aban- 
doned the Chriſtian religion, are more indebted to that 
religion than they imagine. They, as well as Julian, are 
indebted to it for the exacteſt and pureſt notions of certain 
moral virtues. It is from that that ſome - have retained 
thoſe maxims of rigid probity of which they would net 
have made parade, if Chriſtianity had not given them re- 
putation. It has already been ſaid, that if, which is im- 
poſſible, the goſpel were falſe, it would be for the intereſt of 
mankind to believe it true. LI BIETERIE. 
* Or commanders of the troops. See note on Epiſtle 
XXVIII, p. 73. Julian, in what follows, ſeems very attentive 
to the dignity of the prieſthood, by endeavowitg to prevent 
thoſe who were ordained to ' any holy office from degene- 
rating into mere ſecular politicians, party zealots, and 
danglers at the levees (as we now call them) of the great. 
What fo proper to impreſs them with a juſt opinion of their 
own rank and importance as to forbid- their mixing in 
popular aſſemblies and tumultuous proceſſions, even when 
intended to give honour where honour was due, and pay- 
ing idle or even ceremonious viſits, and rather to confine 
them within the precincts of their own temples, where, 
without offence, they had an undoubted precedence ? Jn 
the Duties of a Prieſt, in like manner, the prieſts are al- 
lowed to viſit the d kes and præſects. See Vol. I. p. 138. 
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their guards precede them; but let who will fol- 
low them. For as ſoon as they enter the door of 
the temple, they become private perſons. You 
yourſelf, you well know, have a right to precede 
all who are within it, that being agreeable to the 
divine law. Thoſe who are truly pious will obey 


you, and none. will oppoſe you but the proud, 
oſtentatious, and yain-glorious. 

I am ready to affiſt the people of Peſſinus *, if 
they can render the Mother of the Gods pro- 
pitious to them. But if they neglect her, they 
will not only be culpable, but, which is more harſh 
to ſay, will incur my diſpleaſure f. 

No law requires that they my care ſhould proye, 

Or pity, hated by the powers above }. 

) There» 


* See Epiſtle XXI. p. 43. 

+ An ungenerous diſtinction was admitted into the mind 
of Julian, that, according to the difference of their re- 
ligious ſentiments, one part of his ſubjects deſerved his 
favour and friendſhip, while the other was entitled only to 
the common benefits that his Juſtice could not refuſe to an 
obedient people. ' G1Bz0N, 

} See Odyſſ. X. 53, What Julian ſays here does not 
ſeem to agree with the order which he has juſt given to 
eſtabliſh ſome hoſpitals, where all might be received, Chriſ- 
tians as well as Pagans, This contradiction, if ſuch it 
were, would not have been the only one of which he had 
been guilty, But it is only apparent. The duties of hu- 
manity are ſtrictly juſt. They are obligatory with regard 
to all men. But favours are due to none; and it was ſome 
favour that the inhabitants of Peſſinus had aſked of the 
Emperor, La BLETERIE, 

Theſe two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted, 
in the true ſpirit of a bigot, are taken from the ſpeech of 
Solus, when he refuſes to grant Ulyſſes a freſn ſupply of 
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Therefore aſſure them, that, if they wiſh for 


my protection, all the people mule ſupplicate the 
Mother of the Gods. 


Epiſtle L. To Ecvicivs, Praca of 
[Egypt 


" \ 4 OU tell me my dream +,” ſays the pro- 
verb. But I am going to tell you what 

you have ſeen waking. The Nile, I am informed, 
| | has 


winds, Libanius. (Orat. Parent. c. $9. p. 286.) attempts to 
juſtify this partial behaviour by an apology, in which per- 
ſecution peeps through the maſk of candour, GIBBON. 

The lines in Homer are, 

Ov og fei Nille bci XopuiCtjaty, BY" aTTET EY 
Are, 1 r og x8 V4040 art brlas porageoow, 
His baneful ſuit pollutes theſe bleis'd abodes, 
Whoſe faith proclaims him hateful to the Gods. 
Porz, 85. 

Julian has altered them thus, at the expence of a falſe 
quantity, and a jingle : 

Ou 'yap job Jejas; £5 nopurCeprr, 1 7 Ata tren, | 
Avex, ol xl brotor aney burr? alavuloow, 

In the laſt word, probably, his memory might deceive 
him, as art! PAXCgETSIY would have ſuited his purpoſe 
and metre as well. The other alterations (xas perhaps EX» 
cepted) muſt have been intentional. 


* This Epiſtle is a good piece of pleaſantry « on the ed 
gence of Ecdicius. That governor, I fancy, would rather 
have received a ſerious reprimand, Nothing was more 
intereſting to the Emperor and the empire than an account 
of how many cubits the Nile had riſen in the autumnal 
ſolſtice, as on that depended the fertility of Ægypt, and 
the ſubfiſtence of Conſtantinople. Where the waters roſe 
too much, or too little, the lands could not be ſown. 


6 if the increaſe,” * er, G. v. c. 9.) * be only 
; * twelve 


OO, nt Rs 
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has riſen ſeveral cubits, and overflowed all Egypt. 
If you wiſh to know the number, it was fifteen 
on the twentieth of September. This intelligence 
received from Theophilus, præfect of the camps. 
If you had not heard it before, rejoice at hearing 
it now from me. 


„ twelve cubits, the province is afflicted with famine ; if 
© 1t be only thirteen, it ſtill ſuffers, Fourteen give joy: 
« fifteen ſafety; ſixteen abſolute plenty,” The Nile {wells 
from the middle of July to the ſolſtice. When it is at its 
greateſt height, the canals are opened, to let it in upon 
the lands, It returns to its bed in the month of No- 
vember. The ſeeds are then ſown, The corn is reaped in 
May. La BLETERIE, 

The cubit, by which the riſing of the Nile in Ægypt 
was meaſured, had been uſually lodged in the temple of 
Serapis [at Alexandria], Conſtantine removed it into a 
Chriſtian church. But Julian ordered it to be replaced in 
the temple of Serapis. His ſtatue and temple having beeu 
demoliſhed, by order of Theodoſius I. in the year 391, it 
was given out by the Gentiles that the Nile would no 
longer overflow. Nevettheleſs it roſe the following year 
to an uncommon height, The cubit was then again re» 
ſtored to the Chriſtians, | LARDNER, 

Thales, the Milefian, accounted for the inundation of 
this river by the Eteſian winds blowing againſt the mouth 
of it at that ſeaſon. But the fame would probably then 
happen to other rivers where the like winds are known to 
blow. The true cauſe is probably the melting of the ſnows 
on the mountains of Ethiopia, when the ſun comes over 
them. Yet theſe winds may contribute to make the over- 
flow more regular and laſting, as they are an 2qual balance 
to the waters, and prevent their running into- the ſea after 
theſe have ſufficiently fertiliſed the land. 

+ T. co org 004 Iyguzt, © I tell you your dream.“ That 
is, „tell you what you yourſelf know better than I.” 
In Suidas this proverb is quoted from ſome unknown au- 
thor, and alſo in Plato De Republ. I. viit. It ſeems derived 
from thoſe who conſult interpreters of dreams ; whom ſome 
alſo require to gueſs what they have dreamed. Ex Asuus. 
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Epiſtle LI. To the ALREXANDRIANS *. 


F your city had had any other founder, any one 
of thoſe who, tranſgreſling their own laws f, 
had juſtly ſuffered puniſhment for leading a wicked 
lite, and introducing a new doftrine, a new re- 


ligion, even then it would have been unreaſonable 


for you to wiſh for Athanaſius, But now, as the 
founder of your city is Alexander J, and your 


ruler and tutelar deity king Serapis, with the 


virgin his aſſociate, and the queen of all Agypt, 
Ifis, * * * +, you do not act like a healthy city, 
but the diſtempercd part dares to arrogate the 


* The Catholics, who were, without doubt, the moſt 
numerous, preſented, in the name of the city, a petition 
to the Emperor, requeſting the repeal of the order which 
he had iſſued againſt Athanaſius. The Emperor anſwers 
their petition by this new Edict. M, Fleury quotes the 
whole of it. La BTE TERIE. 

+ Thoſe whom Julian here treats as apoſtates (a re- 
proach ſtrange enough in his mouth), had not abandoned 
the God of their fathers, to run after ſtrange gpds. They 
believed in the ſecond revelation, which was only the 
object, the ſequel, and the accompliſhment of the firſt. 
By dying for the doctrine of their maſter, they have proved 
that they were not deceiyers, The proofs of the fact which 
determined them to embrace it are of ſuch a nature, that 
it is impoſſible for them to have been deceived. Could 
Julian allege any thing ſimilar in juſtification of his change? 
He has here given us a very remarkable ſketch of his 
reaſons in the pathetic diſcourſe. which he addreſſes to the 
inhabitants of Alexandriz. Ibid, 

f See Epiſtle X. note f, p. 20. 
4 | name 
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name of the whole. By the Gods, men of Alex- 
andria, I am aſhamed, that any of you ſhould 


avow himſelf a Galilean. 


The anceſtors of the Hebrews were formerly 
ſlaves to the Ægyptians. But now, men of Alex- 
andria, you, the conquerors of Ægypt (for Egypt 
was conquered by your founder), ſuſtain a volun- 
tary ſervitude to the deſpiſers of your national 
rites, in oppoſition to your ancient laws *; not re- 
collecting your former happineſs, when all Agypt 
had communion with the Gods +, and enjoyed 
many bleſſings. But tell me, what advantage 4 
has accrued to your city from thoſe who now in- 
troduce among you a new religion? Your founder 
was that pious man & Alexander of Magedon, who 

= 


* The Hebrews were ſubjected to the ancient kings of 
A gypt ; the Alexandrians therefore ought to prefer the 
Greek religion to the doctrine of the Apoſiles : What a 
ingular complication of bad arguments! La BTETERIE. 

+ If they recollected it, they recollected but little of it. 

Ibid. 

Julian makes intercommunity the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of the Pagan religion. For the Imperial ſophiſt, 
writing to the people of Alexandria, and upbraiding them 
with haying forſaken the religion of their country, in order 
to aggrayate the charge, inſinuates them to be guilty of in- 
gratitude, as having forgotten “ thoſe happy times when 
* all Agypt worſhipped the Gods 7z common (na nw 
XobwVece ) WARBURTON, 

r The Chriſtian religion does not promiſe temporal 
bleſſings; but, if men practiſe it, they will be as happy as 
they can be on earth. LA BLETERITE, 

In matters of religion, what authority was that of 
Alexander ? What conqueſts were his, compared to thoſe 


of 
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did not, by Jove, reſemble any one of theſe, or 
any of the Hebrews, who far excelled them. 
Even Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus *, was alſo ſu- 
perior to them. As to Alexander, if he had en- 
countered, he would have endangered, even the 
Romans. What then did the Ptolemies, who ſuc- 
ceeded your founder? Educating your city, like 
their own daughter, from her infancy, they did 
not bring her to maturity by the diſcourſes of Jeſus, 
nor did they conſtruct the form of government 
with which ſhe is now bleſſed by the doctrine of 
the odious Galileans. | 

Thirdly, after the Romans became its maſters, 
taking it from the bad government of the Ptole- 
mies F, Avguſtus viſited your city, and thus ad- 
dreſſed the citizens : © Men of Alexandria, I ac- 


“ quit your city of all blame, out of regard to 


< the great God Serapis, and alſo for the ſake of 
cc the people and the grandeur of the city. A 
<« third cauſe of my kindneſs to you is my friend 


of the Apoſtles ? I beg the reader to recolle& that paſſage 
in the epiſtle to Themiſtius (p. 24.), where Julian raiſes 
Socrates above Alexander; and to determine whether the 
juſt reaſons which he has given for preferring the former 
are not infinitely more ſtriking and decifive in favour of 
the diſciples of Jeſas Chriſt. Here Julian ſpeaks like a 
true ſophiſt, He was well acquainted with Alexander, 
and would not have wiſhed to reſemble him in every thing. 
La BLETERIE. 

* Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, was one of the generals 
of Alexander, who ſhared his empire, He founded the 


kingdom of A gypt. Ibid. 
+ The family of the Lagides terminated in the perſon 
of Cleopatra, after having reigned 3oo years. Did. 
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« Areus *.“ This Areus, the companion of Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, and a philoſopher, was your fellow- 
citizen. 

The particular favours conferred upon your city 
by the Olympic Gods were, in ſhort, ſuch as theſe. 
Many more, not to be prolix, I omit. Thoſe bleſ- 
ſings which the illuſtrious Gods beſtow in common g 
every day, not on one family, nor on a ſingle city, : 
but on the whole world, why do you not acknow- | 
ledge? Are you alone inſenſible of the ſplendor | 
that flows from the ſun 4 ? Are you alone igno- 
rant that ſummer and winter are produced by him, 


; and that to him all things owe their life and origin? 
; Do you not alſo perceive the great advantages 
8 that acerue to your city from the moon, from him 
a and by him the diſpoſer of all things? Yer you 
9 dare not worſhip either of theſe deities; and | 
f this Jeſus, whom neither you, nor your fathers 5 
N have ſeen, you think muſt neceſſarily be God the 
d Word g, while him, whom, from eternity, every 
ge * The ſame who is mentioned in the Cæſars, (Vol. I 
es p. 193. ) and in the Epiſtle to Themiſtius, (p. 25.) 
he \ La BLETERIF, 
er + All nature, and the heavenly bodies, in particular, | 
of prove the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, and declare this | 
A power, his wiſdom, and his goodneſs. But their ſplendor, \ 
er, the regularity of their motions, and the uſes which | 
1g they render to mankind do not prove that they are go- 1 
IE. verned by ſome particular intelligences, and much leſs that | 
als they deſerve to be worſhipped, Ibid. | 
the have already ſaid that Julian placed the Logos, or 
bid. Pemniunyus: in the Sun. N Did. 
on Seen Aoyove Taken from ot, John, bo. is . 
i The Word vas Ted, 
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generation of mankind has ſeen, and ſees, and 
worſhips, and by worſhipping lives happily, the 
great ſun, I mean, a living, animated, rational, 
and beneficent image of the intelligible Father *, 
you deſpiſe. If you liſten to my admonitions +, 
# * *, you will by degrees return to truth. You 
will not wander from the right path, if you will 
be guided by him, who, to the twentieth year of 
his age, purſued that road, but has now wor- 
flipped the Gods for near twelve years. 

If you will follow my advice, my joy will be 
exuberant. But if you will ſtill perſevere in that 
ſuperſtitious inſtitution of deſigning men, agree, 
however, among yourſelves, and do not deſire 
Athanaſius. There are many of his diſciples who 
are abundantly able to pleaſe your itching ears 4, 
deſirous as they are of ſuch impious diſcourſes, 
I wiſh that this wickedneſs were confined to Atha- 
naſius and his irreligious ſchool. But you have 


In another place (apud Cyril. I. 11, 5. 69.) he calls the 
ſan “ God, and the throne of God.“ Julian believed the 
Platonician Trinity, and only blames the Chriſtians for 
preferring a mortal to an immortal Logos. G1BB0N, 

Though the Alexandrians ſaw the ſun, they by no means 
ſaw that he was a divinity ; but without having ſeen the 
Man Gov, they had certain proofs of his miſſion ; proofs 
which, all united, form, in fact, a complete demonſtra- 
tion. It is worth obſerving, that Julian, in one and the 
ſame phraſe, ſpeaks the language of Pyrrhoniſm and that 
ot credulity. | La BLETERIE, 

+ Something here is wanting. | 
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among you many, not ignoble, of the ſame ſect, 
and the buſineſs is eaſily done. For any one whom 
you may ſelect from the people, in what relates to 
expounding the ſcriptures will be by no means in- 
ferior to him whom you ſolicit.” But if you are 
pleaſed with the ſhrewdneſs of Athanaſius (for, l 
hear, the man is crafty), and therefore have peti- 


tioned, know, that for this very reaſon he was 


baniſhed. That . fuch an intriguer ſhould preſide 
over the people is highly dangerous; one, who is 
not a man, bur a puny contemptible mortal, one 
who prides himſelf on hazarding his life , cannot 
but create diſturbances. That nothipg of that 
kind might happen, I ordered him formerly to leave 
the city, but I now baniſh him from all AÆgypt. 
Let this be communicated to our Alexandrians. 


*I cannot convey all the energy of the Greek: Mage 


arne; a arbewnioio; oli; x, e Hes, 0 wtY 25 (xt ſhould be 
To prya) 030tyor eg Th; t DN Krebs. Ne wir guidem, fed 
homuncio nullius pretii, qualis iffe eff, qui de capite periclitari 
magnum aliquid exiſiimat, La BLETESRIE. 

The preſent tranſlator may ſay the fame. | 

M. de Tillemont concludes from this text, that Atha- 
naſius was a little man, and that his perſon had nothing 
that announced ' the grandeur and eleyation of his mind. 
The moſt, I think that we can conclude from this expreſſion 
of Julian is, that, Athanaſius was not of a p-oper h.ig t. I 
ſy, the moſt; for it muſt be obſerved, that it is an Emperor 
who ſpeaks of one of his ſubjects, and who affects to ſpeak 
of him in a tone of contempt. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 
xxt.) ſays, that Athanafius * had the form of an angel,“ 
&yyWuxo; To 61995 It even appears, that, when he went to 
meet the Emperor Conftantiue the younger, in Gaul, that 
prince was truck with his advantageous appearance. Bid. 
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Epiſtle LII. To the BosTRENIANS *. 


1 THOU GHT that the prelates of the Gali- 
= leans had been under greater obligations to me 
than to my predeceſſor. For in his.-reign many 
of them were baniſhed, perſecuted, and impriſoned; 


and numbers of thoſe, who are ſtyled heretics, were 


put to death, particularly at Samoſata and Cyzicus ; 
and in Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and many 
other provinces, whole villages were laid waſte 
and entirely depopulated T. In my reign the re- 


* Boſtra, or Boſra, as it is ſtyled in ſcripture, was a 
Roman colony, and the capital of Arabia. It had then 
for its biſhop a man equally well verſed in polite literature, 
and the doctrine of the church, named Titus. 

| La BLETERIE. 

In this very remakable Epiſtle to the people of Boſtra, 
Julian profeſſes his moderation, and betrays his zeal; which 
is acknowledged by Ammianus, and expoſed by Gregory, 
(Orat. 111. p. 73.) G1BB0N, 


+ The ſucceſſor of Conſtantius has expreſſed, in a con- 
ciſe, but lively, manner, ſome of the theological cala- 
mities which afflicted the empire, and more eſpecially the 
Eaſt, in the reign of a prince, who was the flave of his 
own paſſions, and of thoſe of his eunuchs. Nia. 

Under Conſtantius the Arians, who pretended to be the 
Catholic church, had perſecuted not only the orthodox, but 
alſo the ſectaries, eſpecially the Novatians, who, without 
receiving the council of Nice ſubſequent to their ſchiſm, 
were no leſs zealous than the orthodox for conſubſtantiality. 
They were the ſubſiſting and unſuſpected proof of the 
novelty of Arianiſm ; which made them much regarded 
by the Catholics, and more odious to the Arians than the 
Catholics themſelves, La BTIETERIE. 
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verſe has happened. For they who had been ba- 


niſhed are allowed to return, and to thoſe whoſe 


goods had been confiſcated, all have been re- 


ſtored. Such, nevertheleſs, are their madneſs. 


and folly, that, becauſe they can no. more ty- 
ranniſe, or perpetrate what they had projected, 
firſt againſt their brethren, and then againſt us, 
the worſhippers of the Gods, enraged and exaſpe- 


rated, they move every ſtone, and dare to alarm 


and inflame the people * ; impious towards the 
Gods, and diſobedient to our edicts, humane as 
they are. For we ſuffer none of them to be dragged 
to the altars againſt their will. We alſo publickly 
declare, that, if any are deſirous to partake of our 
luſtrations and libations, they muſt firſt offer ſacri- 
fices of expiation, and ſupplicate the Gods, the 
averters of evil. So far are we from wiſhing to 
admit any of the irreligious to our ſacred rites 
before they have purified their ſouls by prayers to 
the Gods, and their bodies by legal ablutions +. 
The populace therefore, deluded by thoſe who 
are called the clergy, as the ſeverity above-men- 
tioned is aboliſhed, grow tumultuous. For they 
who have been uſed to tyranniſe, not fatisfied 
with impunity for their paſt crimes, but ambi- 
tious of their former power, becauſe they are no 


* The Arian clergy, who were in poſſeſſion of a great 
number of - churches, gave occaſion to the invectives of 


Julian, La BLETER1E, 
+ One who ſpeaks in this manner was very capable of 
having endeavoured to efface his baptiſm, Thid. 
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E PISTLES OF JULIAN. 
longer permitted to act as judges *, or make 
wills +, or embezzle the eſtates of others, and ap- 
propriate every thing to themſelves, all, if I may 
ſo ſay, pull the ropes of ſedition, and, as the pro. 
verb expreſſes it, heap fuel on the fire, and ſcruple 
not to add greater evils to the former by urging 
the multitude to commotions. 

It is my pleaſure therefore to declare and pub- 
liſh to all the people, by this edict, that they muſt 
not abet the ſeditions of the clergy, nor ſuffer 
themſelves to be induced by them to throw ſtones, 
and diſobey the magiſtrates. They may aſſemble 
together, if they plcaſe, and offer up ſuch prayers 
as they have eſtabliſhed for themſelves, But it 
the clergy endeavour to perſuade them to foment 
diſturbances on their account, let them by no means 


concur, on pain of puniſhment, 


* Julian had revoked all the privileges granted to the 
church, and, among them, the law by which Conſtantine 
allowed thoſe who had law-ſuits to decline the ordinary 
juriſdiction, and to apply to the biſhops, whoſe ſentences 
were to be executed like thoſe of the Emperor himſelf, 

| La BLETERIE. 

+ Teac dianno;, /cribere teſiamenta, may here have three 
meanings; 1. to make wills; 2, to receive wills in a public 
capacity; 3. to dictate or ſuggeſt wills. Julian had not 
deprived the clergy of the right of making wills, This is 
proved by the ſilence of Chriſtian writers. Among the Ro- 
mans, to the making of the moſt ſolemn will no public per- 
ſon was requiſite: there only wanted a certain number of 
witneſſes. The third ſenſe therefore remains. A law of 
Conſtantine, which is ſtill in being, allowed wills to be made 
in favour of the church. Julian having abrogated that law, 
tte eceleũaſties could no longer engage any one to give his 
eſtate to the church by will, and conſequently to their ad- 
vantage, as Julian pretends they had, Ibid. 
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I thought proper to make this declaration to the 
city, of Boſtra in particular, becauſe the biſhop, 
Titus *, and the clergy +, in a memorial which 
they have preſented, to me, have accuſed the people 
of being inclined to raiſe diſturbances, if they had 
not been reſtrained by their admonitions. I will trans 
ſeribe the words which the biſhop has dared to in- 
ſert in that memorial: * Though the Chriſtians 
are as numerous as the Gentiles, they are re- 
* ſtrained by our exhortations from being tumul- 
e tuous.“ Theſe are the words of the biſhop 
concerning you. Oblerve, he does not aſcribe your 
regularity to your own inclination; unwillingly, he 
ſays, you refrain,“ by his exhortations.“ As your 
accuſer, therefore, expell him from the city f. And, 

far 


* This Titus, biſhop of Boſtra, taught that we do not 
die in conſequence of the ſin of Adam, but by the ne- 
ceſſity of nature; and that Adam himſelf would have died, 
if he had not ſinned. In this he was followed by Pelagius. 

 -PRIESTLEY. 

+ It ſeine as if there was an apprehenſion of ſome com- 
motion in the city of Boſtra, Julian had threatened to 
make the biſhop, Titus, and his clergy, reſponſible for the 
whole, . The biſhop had preſented, or cauſed a memorial 
to be preſented, to the Emperor, accounting for his conduct. 

La BLETERIE, 

+ If we did not know how much the mind is narrowed 

by the ſpirit of party, it would be inconceivable that an 
Emperor, a man who piqued himſelf on reaſoning, and 
who publiſhed this himſelf, ſhould be capable of ſuch 
a trick | rracaſſirie.] 1 uſe this word, becauſe it is a 
low one, and I know none more proper to characteriſe 
the artfulneſs of Julian, who was determined, at an 
rate, to prejudice in the minds of the people an ir re. 
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for the future, let the people agree among them- 
ſelves; let no one be at variance, or do an injury 
to another ; neither you who are in error, to thoſe 
wha worſhip the Gods, rightly and juſtly, in the 
mode tranſmitted to us from the © moſt ancient 
times; nor let the worſhippers of the Gods de- 
ſtroy or plunder the houſes of thoſe who rather 
by ignorance than choice are led aſtray. Men 


* ſhould be taught and perſuaded by reaſon, not by 


blows, inveclives, and corporal puniſhments. I 
therefore again and again admoniſh thoſe who em- 
brace the true religion in no reſpect to injure or in- 
ſult the Galileans *, neither by attacks nor re- 

Proaches. 


proachable prelate, who employed his authority to maĩu- 
tain the public tranquillity, This philoſophical Emperor, 
in an edict which breathes the principles of mutual ſup- 
port, foments the flame, which he pretends it is his wiſh 
to ſtifle, If he had baniſhed the biſhop, his orders would 
have been peaceably obeyed. © But does not his adviſing 
the people to drive him out indicate a deſign to excite a 
tumult ? Some might confider the advice of the Emperor 
- as an order, and others only as an advice. Hiſtory does 
not inform us That was the conſequence of this affair. 
LABLETERIE. 
After this, no 1 of baſeneſs, or injuſtice, will be 
thought ſtrange. It is remarkable that the author of the 
Characteriſtics has given us a tranſlation of this letter, for 
44 a pattern,“ as he tells us, of the humour and genius, 
-6 of the principles and ſentiments, of this virtuous, gallant, 
14 generous, and mild Emperor.“ p. 87, &c. 4th edition. 
It js true, his tranſlation drops the affair of Titus, their 
" biſhop. So that nothing hinders his reader from concluding 
but that the Emperor might be as gallant and generous” 
as he is pleaſed to reprefent him, ' WARBURTON» 
+ How irreconcileable is this with the above Edict, 
Aide XLII. I for which he deſerved no ſmall reproof from 
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proaches. We ſhauld rather pity than hate thoſe 
who in the moſt important concerns act ill. For 
ag piety is the greateſt of bleſſings, impiety, cer. 
tainly, is the greateſt of evils. Such is their fate, 
who turn from the immortal Gods to dead men *, 
and their relicks. With thoſe who are thus un- 
happy we condole, but them who are freed and 
delivered by the Gods we congratulate . | 
Given af mn on the calends of Auruſt, 
Epiſtle 


(in other reſpects) his chief pahegyriſt « Tt was very un- 
© merciful in him (as that excellent writer expreſſes it) to 
« forbid the maſters of grammar and rhetoric to teach 
„the Chriſtians, unleſs they embraced the worſhip of the 
„ Gods.” Amm. Marc. xxv. 4. \ SYANHEIM, 

* Ar Ot £73 TY; BLEED plalileap ues, An expreſſion fin- 


lar to that of St. Paul, Exriggi ali po; Toy Otoy r Twy erde wn > - 


2 e turned to God from idols, to ſerve the living Cod. 1 Thei. 


i. 9. 


+ From this Edict, as well as from other things, it ap- 
pears that Julian was very fond of Helleniſm, or Heatheniſm, 
And Sozomen's obſervations appear to be very pertinent, 
Julian was very, ready to lay hold of every pretence, and to 
improve every vecaſion, to rid himſelf of the Pretidents of 
Chriſtian churches ; eſpecially ſuch as had an influence with 
the people. We ſee three inſtances of this, in Athauaſius of 

texandria, Eleuſius of Cyzicum, and Titus of Boſtra, all 
of them men cf great diſtinction. 

Julian here makes repeated profefions of 3 and 
equity. toward the Chriſtians., But the letter bgars witneſs 


againſt him. Titus was one of the moſt Jearngd men of 


the age. His people were peaceable, and he bad exhorted 


them to be o. And yet Julian commands his people to 


expell him out of their city; under a pretence, that bis 
exhortations to a peaceable behaviour implied an accuſation 
of an unpeaccable temper. 

Julian was a man of great ingenuity, ſobriety of man- 
ners, and good- natured in himſelf, But his Zeal for the 
religion which he had embraced was exceſſive, and de- 
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Epiſtle LIII. To the Philoſopher Jaw: 


BLichus 2. 


O JUPITER] can it be true that we reſide in 
the middle of Thrace, and winter in its ca- 
verns, while from the excellent Jamblichus, as 
from ſome eaſtern ſpring, letters greet us, inſtead 
of ſwallows, though we are not yet allowed to go 
to him, nor he ta come to us? Who but a Thracian, 


or one like Tereus f, can with equanimity ſupport 


this? 
0 royal Jove! from Thrace the Grecians free 4, 
Diſpell theſe fogs, and give us but to ſee 


generated into bigotry and ſuperſtition z inſomuch that 
with all his pretenſions to right reaſon, and all his pro- 
feſſions of humanity, moderation, tenderneſs, and equity, 
he has not eſcaped the juſt imputation of being a perſe- 
cutor. LAx DER. 

This learned writer has given an Engliſh tranſlation of 
the above Epiſtle in his Jewiſh and hy Ten, 
Vol. IV. p. 108. 


* See Ep. XXXIV. note *, p. 80. 
+ Tereus was a king of Thrace, but ſeems here intro · 
1 for his cruelty and brutality, See Ovid. Metam. vi. 


t Ztv ara a ov guat ano Ognenler Axaies, altered from Ill. 
xVIt- 645. "Trv nalig, ana ov eben. ut” 1 vics Axaiwn, the 
beginning of the celebrated prayer of - Ajax, applauded by 
Longinus and others, The other line is the ſame as in Ho- 
mer. Pope has thus tranſlated them: 

— Lord of earth and air! 
O 0 King! O Father! hear my humble prayer! 
Diſpell this cloud, the light of heaven reſtore, 
Give me to lee, and Ajax aſks no more, 725. 
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ſometimes our Mercury, and to ſalute his ſhrine, 
and embrace his images, as Ulyſſes is ſaid to have 


done, when, after his wanderings, he at laſt ſaw 
Ithaca *; though the Pheacians departed, after 


laying him out of the ſhip, like a bale of goods, 


in his ſleep . But ſleep does not ſeize us till we 
are allowed to ſee the great bleſſing of the world. 
You too are jocoſe in ſaying that I and my com- 
panion Sopater { have tranſported all the Eaſt 


into Thrace.” For if the truth muſt be ſpoken, 


while Jamblichus is abſent, I ſeem involved in Cim- 
merian & darkneſs. Beſides, you deſire one of theſe 
alternatives, 


* Ulyſſes, at his return to Ithaca, Odyſſ. x111. 
With joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 

And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth; Port, 403. 
bat where Julian found the two other circumſtances men- 
tioned above, I cannot ſay, 


+ Odyſſ. x115, 116. F411 
Ulyſſes fleeping on his couch they bor 
ans gently plac'd him on the rocky ſhore, ve. i 
Porz, 138. 
t Could this be the Sopater, who afterwards entertained 
him at Hierapolis, (ſee p. 70.) whom he bad (then) 
$6 ſcarce ever ſeen before?“ 


$ The Cimmerians were a people of Italy who dwelt in 
a valley, between Baiz and Cumæ, ſo ſurrounded with hills, 
that it is ſaid they never ſaw the ſun. There was the 
Sibyl's grot, and there was ſuppoſed to be the deſcent to 
hell, 

Great obſcurity, or darkneſs, of the mind, is called 
“ Cimmerian darkneſs.” This adage aroſe from the pro- 
digious darkneſs of the Cimmerian region, which Strabo 
deſcribes in his firſt book of his Geography, and quotes 
the following paſſage from the Odyſſey of Homer, x1, 
14. 


L 3 There, 
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alternatives, either that I. Would go to: you, or 


that yon may come to me; one of which, namely, 


that L would return to you, and enjoy your, ad- 

vantages, is very Ccfirable to me, The other ex- 
ceeds all my wiſhes. But as this is not only 
iu convenient to you, but alſo unpraQticable, remain 


at home, farg you weil, aud continue, to enjoy your 


preſent tranquillity. .,, As to me,;whateyer the Gods 
ſhall allot, I will —_ with fortitude: for i it is the 
character of the virtuous to cheriſh good hopes, 
and to perform their duty; but always to ſubmit to 
fatal neceſſit , . | 


| There, in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 
The duſky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 
The ſun'ne'er views th' untomfortable feats, -. 
When racliant he advances, or retreats : 
Unhappy race, whom endleſs night invades, ! 
Clouds the dull air, and w 52 them round in 3 
BROOR, 15. 


Tully alſo mentions the n in the 1vth book of 
his Academic Queſtions, And in this country Ovid, in the 
z1ih book of his Metamorphaoſes, has built a temple ta the 
, of 5. Ex Asus, 
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Epiſtle LIV. To Gzoxcs, the Catholic *. 


ET Echo be, as you ſay, a Goddeſs, and 
talkative, and alſo, if you pleaſe, the wife 

of Pan f. I fay nothing to the contrary. Though 
Nature: would teach me, that Echo is the ſound of 
the voice reverberated by the percuſſion of the 
air, and reflected back to the ear, yet, by the 
opinion both of ancients and moderns, as well 
as by yours, I am induced to think that Echo is 
a Goddeſs. But what is this to me, who in love 
to you far exceed Echo? For {he does not reply 
to every thing ſhe hears,” but only to the” laſt 
words of the voice, like a coy miſtreſs, who re- 
ceives the ſalute of her lover on the extremity” of 
her lips. In this as I gladly lead the way, fo again 
challenged by you, like a tennis-player, I return 
the ſtroke. You ſhall not eſcape, but ſhall be con- 
vlcted by your own letter; and in that image yug 
may difcover a'reſemblance of yourſelf, as you re- 


"2 


_ * Epiſtle VIII. is addreffed to the fame. 
+ The Mythalogiſts fable, that Echo was deſperately 
beloved by Pan: See, among others, ' Hephzſtion in the 
Writers of poetic hiſtory, publiſhed by Thomas Gale, p. 333. 
Worrrus. 

And thus Libanius ſays to his friend Demetrius, * You 

* have tranſinitted me ſo ſweet a voice by your epiſtle, 
© that 1 was quite captivated by it, and enamoured of its 
© charms, admiring the beauty of the words no leſs than 
* Pan admired the Goddeſs !'” Ep. ccccxLn. | 
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ceive much and return little, not of me, who en- 
deavour to excell in bott: Hut · vrhether you re. 
turn with the ſame meaſure that you receive, or 
not, whatever l receive from yu is agreeable to 
we, and ſhall be deemed a full and * 
auſper. 
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Epiſtle IV. T0 Evnrxws aud bun- 
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HOEVER: has, bet — that any 
thing is. more pleaſing, aud beneficial to 
viding than philoſophiſing in eaſe and ſecurity, 


is deceived, himſelf, and decewwes. von. If you 


retain, your former ſpirit, and, like a ſparkling 
flame, it be not ſuddenly extinguiſhed, I deem you 
bappy+ Four years have now elapſed, and almoſt 
three manths more, ſince we . parted, : L would 
gladly. thexefort learn what progreſs,you have made 
in that time. As to me, it is a wonder that J can 
en ſpeak Greek, ſuch barbaciſm, 1 baye con- 
refed, in this; coumry. f.  Deſpiſe nat oratory, 


* Theſe were probably two of Julian" s. fellow-ſtudents, 
whom be left with regret at Athens, 10 355, when he was 


ſummoned, to. count by, Conſtantius, and created Czſar, I 


baye therefore dated this Epiſtle as above, 1 know not that 
their names occur any where elle. 

. Among the Epiſtles of; Libanius, preſerved: (in Latin) by 
Zambicaci, are tuo to Eumedius, (143, 237, 8.) which 


probably means this Eumęnius, eſpecially. as, in one of them 


Andromachus, an.Athenian,, is recommended, to him. 


t This expreſſion Jhews, that Julian was then in Gaul, | 


It iz ſimilar to one in Epiſtle XXIX. p. 75. 
nor 
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nor neglect rhetorick, nor be inattentive to poetry. 
But let your principal ſtudy be philoſophy ; and 
in this beſtow all your. labour on the maxims of 
Ariſtotle and Plato. Be this your chief work; be 
this the baſe; the foundation, the walls, the roof - 
Let the reſt he no more than offices; which, hows 
ever, you may un "_ _ Kill: than ſome can 
build:atmanſion. + 1 0 od 

+ This:advice is 1 vou 15 one, whay by & 
vine Nemekis, - loves you both, with a brotherly 
affection, as having been bis::fchook-fellows' and 
intimate friends. If you retain a regard for me, 
my affection will increaſe, If not, I ſhall grieve, 
And what at; length may be the conſequence of 
continual WY: for the ſake of a better omen, I 
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F any thing partieulatly deſerres * ſerlous 

attention, it is ſacred muſie. Selecting there- 
fore from among the Alexandrians ſome youths: of 
good families, order two artabæ * to be diſtti- 
buted every month to each; and ſome oil, wheat, 
and wine. The præfects of the treaſury ſhall ſup- 
ply chem with cloaths, They ſhall. be choſen by 


* Among the 3 that an als made twenty 

modii we are told by Jerom on 'Hainh, ch. v. 
Among the Perſians it was differcat, as we learn from 

Herodotus, J. 1, * "RongrT9ON. 
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their voices. Mean time, let thoſe ho are pro- 


ficients in that art be informed, that we have al- 


lotted rewards for their labours. And, beſides 
tlieſe encouragements from us, they may alſo be 
aſſured by thoſe who have a right judgement in 
theſe things, that they will profit their: ſouls by 
purifying them with divine muſic. So much for 
theſe youths. As to what relates to the ſcholars 
of the muſician Dioſcorus, let them cultivate that 

art with ore attention; and Xe thall « receive from 
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Epi [TiC 10 


T HE pleaſure even of a ſhort letter i is great, 
when the friendſhip of. the writer is meaſured, 
not by. the conciſeneſs of his epiſtle, but by the 
greatneſs of his mind. "Therefore if my preſent 
mental falutation be rather ſhort, do not from 
thebes form a judgement of my regard. But as 
yau well know the extent of my  laye for you, ex- 


eng the brevity of this addreſs, and anſwer it with- | 


3 This Epiſtle ; is 2 proof of the Emperor s great een 
for mitfic. And indeed it is impoſſible to read his works 
without being convinced, that he was ignorant of nothing 
which was then neceſſary to be known to render a man an 
univerſal {cholar. 4 2 LA BTIETERIE. 

It is omitted, however, by this tranſlator, 


+ This philoſopher, and the Emperor's Kindneſs to 
him, are mentioned by Libanius in one of his Epiſtles to 


Julian. See Vol. I. p. 305, - 2 
out 


EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 


out delay. For whatever you ſend me, though 
it be ſmall, .I eſteem as a n of every thing 
that is. 7 5 


** 898 
— 


Exit LVU., To che ALBXANDRIANS-) 
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o hare a ſtone obeliſk * 1 am L * 8 


of a proper height, but tha, as if it were 
worthleſs, it lies on the ſhore. - Conſtantius, of 
bleſſed memory, had conſtructed a veſſel on pur- 
poſe to convey it to my country, Conſtantinople f. 
But as he, by the will of the Gods, has taken a 
fatal departure from hence, that city now requeſts 
this preſent from me, being my country, and con- 
ſequently more nearly connected to me than to him. 
His was a brotherly, but mine 7 a filial, love f; 
for 


* In a remote but poliſlled age, which ſeems to have pre» 
ceded. the invention of alphabetical writing, a great num- 
ber of theſe obeliſks. had been erected in the cities of 
Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient ſovereigus of Ægypt, 
in a juſt confidence that the ſimplicity of their form and. 
the hardneſs of their, ſubſtance would refiſt the injuries of 
time and violence. SON. 

Conſtantius cauſed: ane of the obeliſkg that are Kill 
ſeen. at Rome to be tranſported thither from Ægypt. It is 
that which was ereted by Sixtus V. Conſtantius was de- 
firous of procuring a like decoration. for New Rome. 

La BLETERIE, 

A veſſel of uncommon ſtrength. and capaciouſnels was 
provided to convey this uncommon weight of granite from 
the banks of the Nile to thoſe of the Tyber. Greuox., 

? Juliad, I think; might have ſaid that Conflantine. loved 


the city as his daughter 3” and then he would have had 


no 


: 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
för was born there, I was educated there, and 
therefore I cannot be ungrateful to her x. 

As your city is no leſs dear to me than ny own 
country, inſtead. of A. triangular ſtone engraved 
with Egyptian characters, I allow you to erect 
the eoloſſal ſtatue +, which has lately been made, 
of a man whoſe reſemblance you deſire, And as 
it is generally teported that ſonie perſons repoſe 


on the top of tat obelifk, and pay it adoration 4, 
o einde ONT 095 Mn MEN tile It 


8.% MN 


"ES *a* # ** 


no occafipn to ify bis affeGion, for that place above 
Lei feet. Moment, 55 is 10 ſatidfy Abe 2 
Ari, he promiſes thèm a column of braſs, bf:'à large fize, 
in the, room, gf tie Agfptian gbelik. of ſhone... And thus 
Julian does what had been blamed in Conſtantine. He robs 
Tad HPI Alexant{tid to enrich and adorn Conſtantinople. 
mid 05.144 2m oi bang in a LAKDNES, 
. + This learned wriers 16; 58 obſervable,. has here miſtaken 
ve Conftahtine” for © Conſtantius.“ Vet he refers to Span- 
Wins edition, where we read paxagilng Kang. 

In the editions of Julian the Epiſtle ends here. M. 
Muratori fourabthe concluſion ih a MS. of the Ambroſian 
library, and bag publiſhed it! id his 4arvdora Grace, from 
hence M. Eabhriclus has inſertedid in bis Biblibtheca Graca, 
„K 36 geo zusιiα⁰,ỹ 93) xo Hg ELA NMriß. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN: 


it ſhould, I am convinced, on account of that ſu 
perſtition, be removed. For thoſe who ſee them 
ſleeping there, amidſt the filth which muſt ſur- 


chorets of Ægypt ſent and declared to him, that they 
ſeparated themſelves from his communion, becauſe they 
could not approve ſo new a kind of life. Nor did 
again unite with this ſaint till they had had proofs of his 
obedience and humility, It is better therefore to tranſlate 
it as J have done, and to ſay that ſame Heathens paid ado- 
ration to this obeliſk, It is well knowa, that all the obeliſks 
were dedicated to the ſun, a reafon ſufficient to miſſead 
ſome-Chriſtian anchorets ; and the hieroglyphics which were 
ſeen on this might render it ſtill more reſpectable ro ido- 
laters. Some, hoping no doubt to have divine dreams, 
went to fleep on the point, or rather near the point, of 
this obeliſk, which lay on the ſea-ſhore. The heat of the 
climate will not admit a doubt that this was in the night ; 
and this nocturnal ſuperſtition ſerved as an occaſion and a 
pretext for ſome diſorders which completed the diſcredit 
of Paganiſm, Julian, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
was deſirous of removing that ont of offence, and of pre- 
ſerving from this ridicule his unhappy religion, which had 
already too much of it. Bid. 
This obeliſk might be that which Spon ſaw at Couſtan- 
tinople in the ſquare of the Armeydan, where was for- 
merly the Hippodrome. It is of Agyptian granite, fifty 
feet high, and covered with hieroglyphics.. The infcriptian 
on the baſe relates that Theodoſius undertook to erect 
© this monument, which lay on the ground, and that Pro- 
e clus accompliſhed the work in thirty-two days.” Julian, no 
doubt, was dear before his obeliſk was etected, and Valens 
had neglected it. In the reiga of Theodoſius they were 
far from giving the honour of it to Julian, or from ſaying 
that it had been tranſported from Ægypt by the orders of 
that apoſtate. It may be objected that the vbeliſk of Spon is 
ſquare, but that this which Julian mentions was triangular, 
7prywe But this word is a correction of M. Muratori, as 
the MS. gives zpirwv2, which has no meanin g. Probably we 
ſhould read raywre, eſpecially as, according to M. Mura» 
tori himſelf, all the other obeliſks are ſquare, -- Lid. 
n, round 
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EPISTLES OF] ULTAN:; 
round the place, and the ſhameful actions there 
committed, can by no means regard this ſtone as 
ſacred; and the ſuperſtition of thoſe who dwell on 
it confirms unbelievers in their infidelity, You 
ſhould therefore ſecond me in my undertaking, by 
ſending this obeliſk to my country, which, when 
you navigate our ſeas, receives you with ſuch hoſ- 
pitality, and thus contributing your aſſiſtance to 
the outward embelliſhwent of that city, Nor can 
it be difagreeable to yourſelves to have ſomething 
of your own extant among us, which, as you 
fail towards the city, you may hereafter view With 
pleaſure. | 


Epiſtle LIX . To Dioxvs1vs f. 


[ M ORE prudent was ith * ſilence than 

your preſent defence ;] for then, though 
perhaps you deviſed ſcandal, you did not utter it. 
[But now, teeming, as it were, with ſlander againſt 
us, you pour it forth moſt abundantly; unleſs | 
ought not to deem flander} and abuſe your thinking 


* For an account of this Epiſtle and the former, ſee 
p. 2. In the editions of Rigalt, Petau, and Spanheim, it 
is imperfect. The above is tranſlated from a copy in the 
Lux Evangelii of Fabricius, p. 326. OR * —— 
The additions are inſerted within [}. | 


+ The Medicean MS, has this bierchen! IA vog x2la 
Neu. The beginning of the Epiſtle is wanting in the edi- 
tions. FazRIcirs. 


me 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
me like your friends; to each of whom you offered 
your ſervices unaſked *, but particularly unaſled by 
the firſt, and the ſecond only hinting that he ſhould 
be glad of your aſſiſtance, you immediately com- 
plied. Whether I reſemble Conaſtns and Mag- 
nentius +, facts, as the ſaying is, will ew. But 
you, linde Aſtydamas in the comedy, are your own 
panegyriſt ; and this is evident from what. you 


have written; For thoſe expreſſions, intrepidity,“ 


and “ great boldneſs, and,“ I wiſh you knew who 
“ and what I am, and the like, for ſhame! What 
boaſting and oftentation do they exhibit! But, by 
Venus and the Graces, if you are ſo bold and noble - 
minded, why were you fo fearful of being under the 
neceſſity of offending a third time? For thoſe who 
have incurred the diſpleaſure of princes, if they 
are wiſe, find an eaſe, and perhaps a pleaſure, in 


| * Suidas: wxAnlo;, arwwucg, Nena o8avloy annylor v vlg. 
He alludes to the words of Julian, By wgdkpor (** the 
e former,”) underſtand Conſtans (“ the ſecond,” „ detget, 
is Magnentius. | _  Fanriclus, 
T Conſtans, the 1 ſon of the great Conſtantine, 


was engaged in a civil war with his eldeſt brother Con- 
ſtantine, who was killed in the courſe of it. Magnen- 


tius revolted againſt Conſtantius, and uſurped the Weſt. 


By comparing Julian to them, Dionyſius perbaps meant 
to ſtigmatiſe him with the murder of Conſtautius aud uſur- 
pation of the empire, 


{ In the MS, ue: rauf, not cſs. tratreisg, yurzs, 2s 
even Rigalt to Onoſander, in his edition, p. go. It refers 
to Philemon, the comic poet, as appears from the Proverbs 
of Apoſtolius, Centur. xv11. 30. and Suidas on cru evaue;. 


See alſo Zenobius, v. 100. Julian quotes the ſame proverb 
in his x1ith Epiſtle. FazR1ctus. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
being diſcharged from buſineſs; or if they muſt be 
fined, they ſuffer in their fortunes ; or the utmoſt 
effect of reſentment is that incurable eyil, as it has 
been called, the loſs of life. All theſe things are 
ſcorned and deſpiſed by you, who have renounced 
your friend, a man, from common and general re- 
port, well known to us, dull as we are. Inſtead 
of this, you ſay, you invoke the Gods that you 
may not offend a third time. My anger therefore 
will not from being good make you wicked. He 
that could do this would be a prodigy indeed. Ac- 
cording. to Plato, it might indeed have the contrary 
effect x. But virtue being perfectly free, you ought 
to have no fuch ideas. You, however, think it a 


great matter to ſlander all men, to utter the bit- 


tereſt ſarcaſms, and to convert the temple of peace 
into a brothel. ] - 

Do you think that your paſt faults are in general 
excuſed, and that your late courage has atoned for 
your former cowardice? Yon know the fable of 
Chabrias f. A cat was once in love with a handſome 


youth 1 Learn the reſt from the book, What- 


* De Legibus, vr. 

+ The words Tor Xa are in the Medicean and Barros. 
MSS, and this is in the xvith fable of Chabrias, or Ba- 
brias, a Greek poet, who has put the fables of Xſop into 
Jambic verſe. 


t Rather, according to our fables, a young man was 


in love with a cat. Dionyſius could no more diveſt himſelf 
of his natural puſillanimity, &c. than the cat (tranſ- 
formed to a woman) could forego het purſuit of mice. 


The Latin tranſlator renders it muffcla (© a weaſel”) ; but 


van ſignifies alſo © a cat,” 
Ever 


all 


E PISTLES OF JULIAN. 

ever you may ſay, you will perſuade no one that 
you were not what you were, and what many have 
long known you to be. But your unſkilfulneſs and 
temerity are owing, not to philofophy, the Gods 
forbid ! but rather to what Plato calls “4 double 
ignorance *.“ For though experience might have 
taught you, as it has me, that you know nothing, 
yet you think yourſelf the wiſeſt of all men, paſt, 
preſent, or to come; ſo great is your ignorance, ſo 
abundant your ſelf. conceit. 

But enough concerning you. Some apology 
perhaps is neceſſary to others for ſo readily giving 
you a ſhare in the conduct of my affairs. I am 
not the firſt, nor the only one, Dionyſius, who has 
been miſtaken, Your name-ſake alſo deceived 
Plato +. [And fo did Callippus the Athenian , 
whom, he ſaid, he knew to be wicked, but that he 


was profligate to ſuch a degree he never could have 


ſuſpected.] And need I add, that the greateſt of 
phyficians, Hippocrates; ſaid, - in my opinion of 
& the ſutures of the head I was miſtaken? Thus 
they were deceived in what they ought to have 
: known, 
5 + The one is when men acknowledge their ignorance, 
the other when they think they know that of which they 
are ignorant. In Alcib. J. 
I Dionyſius the younger ſent for Plato into Sicily, to in- 
ſtruct him in philoſophy. See the Life of Dion in Plutarch. 
t A hearer of Plato, who murdered Dion. 


The follow ing is doubtlefs the paſſage to which Julian 
alludes : “ Autonomus of Omilus died of a wound on his 
head, on the ſixteenth day, having received a hurt by a 

Vor. II. M e ſtone 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 


known, and even a phyſician was ignorant of a 
theorem of his own art. Is it ſtrange then that 
Julian, hearing that Nilöus *, or Dionyſius, had on 
a ſudden behaved bravely, ſhould be miſtaken ? 
You have heard of Phædon of Elis, and you 
know his hiſtory. If not, read it with attention. 
He thought that no one is fo depraved that phi- 
loſophy cannot cure him, and that it purifies hu- 
man life from the paſſions, deſires, and all ſuch dif- 
orders. For that it ſhould be ſerviceable to thoſe 
who are well born, and well educated, is not at all 
extraordinary. But if it brings back into the light 


- thole whoſe minds are ever ſo much darkened by 
depravity, this ſeems to me truly admirable. And on 


that account, as all the Gods know, I began by de- 
grees to form-a more advantageous opinion of you. 


c ſtone on the ſutures, I did not think it neceſſary to 
« open it; for that the ſutures themſelves were injured by 
& the blow eſcaped me.“ (exaLar & pu Thy yours as ag, 
% T. A.) Hipp. de morb. V. 7. 27. The words above quoted, 
as from Hippocrates, are, «oÞnaay , jus Tyr ywny as Ti Ty 
Ah g.. But though in a particular caſe (as above) 
this great phyſician had the candour to own himſelf mi. 
taken, it does not follow, nor does it appear, that he was 
ignorant of the nature of the ſutures in general, Julian 
truſted to his memory, which, though good, was not in- 
fallibie. | 

This candid confeſſion of Hippocrates is mentioned alſo 


with applauſe by Celſius, vIII. 4. and Plutarch de profes 
in virtutem, p. 82. 


* Toy Ne. N. MS. Toy Neos. Fab RICIVUsS. 

+ A ſcholar of Socrates, ſo much beloved by Plato, that 
he inſcribed his divine book, on the immortality of the ſoul, 
Phædon. 
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Not that I placed you in the firſt, or even in the ſe- 
cond, rank of worthies, as you yourſelf perhaps 
may know. If not, aſk the excellent Symmachus *, 
ſor he, I am perſuaded, being naturally - diſpoſed 


to ſpeak truth, will never utter a wilful falſhood. 


[But if you reſent my not raiſing you to the 
higheſt, I reproach myſelf for not degrading you 
to the loweſt, rank. And I thank all the Gods 
and Goddeſſes for preventing me from forming an 
intimacy with you, and making you privy to my 
counſels, as a boſom friend. Though the poets 
have ſaid many things of Fame, as a Goddeſs ; 
ſhe is rather, if you pleaſe, a Demon. For 
Fame is not always to be credited; and there- 
fore her nature is demoniacal, being not abſolutely 
pure or perfectly good, like that of the Gods, but 
allayed with ſome degree of evil f. And though it 
may not be proper to ſay this of the other Demons, 
I know I may ſafely afficm of Fame, that ſhe utters 
many falſhoods, as well as many truths f. For I 


* A Roman orator and præfect, well known by his 
epiſtles ſtill extant, and by his writings againſt Chriſtianity, 
refuted by Prudentius and St. Ambroſe. Three epiſtles to 
him are extant from Libanius, to whom, it appears, he 
wrote in Latin, as his letters required an interpreter. He 
was conſul in 391. 

+ And had not the Gods, as well as Fame and the 
Dzmons, of Julian and the Heathens, much evil in their 
nature? Not to mention the notorious vices of Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, and the reſt of them, in what was their 
Jupiter, their Supreme, ſo pre-eminent as in his debau- 
cheries ? 

$ Tam falſi f rawigque tenax quam conſcia v e i. Vins. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 


would by no means be accuſed of bearing falſe 
witneſs.] ; ; 

You value your freedom of ſpeech at four 
oboli *, as the ſaying is. [But know you not, that 
Therſites, among the Greeks, was alſo a free-ſpeaker, 
and in return was chaſtiſed by the wiſe Ulyfles with 
his ſceptre 4? and that the drunkenneſs of Ther- 
ſites was leſs regarded by Agamemnon than the flies 
in the proverb were by the tortoiſe 4 ?) 

What avails our reproaching others ? We ſhould 
rather be irreproachable ourſelves. If you are ſo, 
convince me of it. | When you were young, you 
told fine ſtories of yourſelf to your elders: Theſe 
adventures, with the Electra of Euripides $, I paſs 


* That is, at ever ſo high a rate. Suidas on TeTlaguy 
Sh, quoting this paſſage of Julian. FABRICIUS, 
He quotes it, as uſual, without naming his author. An 
obolus was a ſmall Athenian coin of filver, weighing about 
twelve grains; in our money five farthings. 
+ II. II. 199. 
. —— Cowering as the daſtard bends, 
The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends, Por E, 336, 
7 Suidas quotes theſe words from an author to me un- 
known, Tw d Ay%piron. x. r. A. Flies cannot hart a tortoiſe, 


on account of the ſhell with which it is furniſhed. Similar 


to this is, an elephant does not regard a fly,” It would 
be more pleaſant if applied to the mind. A mind fortified 
by virtue and philoſophy no more fears the attacks of for- 
tune than a tortoiſe flies.“ ER Asus. 
The paſſage above quoted by Suidas is this of Julian, 
which has been brought to light long ſince the time of 
Eraſmus. It is alſo quoted anonymouſly by Apoſtolius, in 
his Centur, XX. proverb. 66, 
QC Eurip. Electr. ver. 946. 1122, 
I never with the opening morn forbore 
To breathe my ſilent plaints, &c, PoTTER. 
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in filence, But when you became a man, and 
joined the army, you did, by Jove, juſt what you 
ſay of truth; it gave you offence, and you de- 
ſerted it. By how many witneſſes can I prove this, 
and thoſe not of the vulgar and abandoned, but 
ſome by whom you yourſelf were repulſed, wha 
came to us from that neighbourhood ?] To depart 
from princes in enmity, moſt ſagacious Dionyſius, 
is no proof either of courage or wiſdom, Much 
more would it become you to conciliate, by your 
intercourſe with mankind, their affections to us. 
But ſuch, by the Gods, will never be your con- 
duct, nor that of thouſands more who are like- 
minded. | 

If rocks daſh againſt rocks, and ſtones againſt 
ſtones, inſtead of being ſerviceable to each other, 
the ſtrongeſt eaſily breaks the weakeſt. I ſay not 
this with Laconic brevity; for I think on your ſub- 
jet I ſeem more loquacious than the Attic graſs- 
hoppers *. For your drunken abuſe + of me, 
with the leave of the Gods, and powerful Nemeſis, 
I will inflict upon you a deſerved puniſhment. 
© To what purpoſe ?”” you ſay. [To reſtrain as 
much as poſſible your mind and tongug, and] to 


* This is ſaid of a man immoderately talkative, or 
very muſical ; becauſe this inſeR, living only on dew, chiefly 
delights in finging. And Socrates, in the Phædron of 
Plato, relates that ſome who were ſo abſorbed by muſic 
that, neglecting their food, they were famiſhed, were 


changed by the Gods into graſshoppers. ERASMUS, 
+ See the Fragment (from Suidas) on Muſonius. 
; M 3 prevent 
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prevent your offending [in the leaſt} either by 
words or deeds; in ſhort, to diveſt your ſcurrilous 
tongue of ſo much ſlander. I well know that 
the ſandal even of Venus is ſaid to have been ridi- 
culed by Momus *. But you fee that Momus, though 
envious of all her beauties, could find nothing bur 
her ſandal to depreciate. May you grow old, 
fretted, in like manner, with envy, more decrepid 
than Tithonus, more wealthy than Cinyras, and 
more effeminate than Sardanapalus, ſo as to verify 
the proterb, Old men are twice children! |” 
[But why does the divine Alexander ſeem to you 
ſo renowned? Why do you profeſs yourſelf his 
imitator and rival? Is it for that with which the 
youth Hermolaus 1 reproached him? Of that no 
one is ſo filly as to ſuſpect you; but of the con- 
trary, for which Hermolaus, grievonſly complain- 
ing, ſuffered ſtripes, and, it is ſaid, would have 
killed Alexander, there 1s no one who 1s not per- 


* Viz. The creaking of it. See Philoſtrati Epiſt. XXI. 


+ On the word Kaizynzxoe, Suidas has the above para. 
graph (not mentioned as a quotation from Julian) with 
this addition, „which is ſaid of thoſe who live long. For 
& Tithonus, being ſuperannuated, was, at his own defire, 
« changed into a graſshopper. Cinyras, a deſcendant of 
« Pharnaces, king of Cyprus, was tamous for his riches. 
„ And Sa danapalus, the laſt king of Aſſyria, fell a victim 
& to intemperance and luxurious delights,” | 

+ «© We conſpired to kill you,” ſaid Hermolans, “ be- 
© cauſe you have begun not to govern us as free-men, but 
5 to tyranniſe over us as flaves, ? Q. Cur riß. 


ſugded 
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faaded that you are guilty . From many, by the 
Gods, who ſaid they had a great regard for you, 
I have heard ſeveral things advanced by way of 
extenuating this offence; and one there was who 
diſbelieved it. But he was a ſingle ſwallow, who 
does not make a ſpring T. Perhaps Alexander 
appears great to you, becauſe he cruelly flew 
Calliſthenes f; or becauſe Clitus f fell a facrifice 
to his intemperance; and alſo Philotas , and 
Parmenio f ; whoſe ſon Hector was afterwards 
ſmothered in the whirlpools of the Agyptian Nile, 
or of the Euphrates, for both have been men- 
tioned 8. I omit his other follics, that | may not 
ſeem to revile a man, who, though by no means 
diſtinguiſhed for virtue, was a moſt valiant and ex- 
cellent commander. Of both which, virtue and 


* Hermolaus, a noble youth, of the royal guards, for 
killing a boar, which the king had deſtined for his own 
ſpear, was by his command ſcourged ; a diigrace which 
he ſo bitterly reſented that he wept, and formed the above- 
mentioned conſpiracy. Q CUrTius. 

+ See Eraſmi Chiliad. xetv. 

1 The cruel deaths of this philoſopher and theſe generals 
are well known, and are related at large by Quintus 
Curtius. One,” ſaid Hermolaus, [Clituz | “ ſprinkled 
+ your table with his blood; another | Philotas] ſuffe red 
% more than one kind of death. Parmenio was maffacred 
„ unheard, &c,” 

$ According to Curtius, as this youth, one of the few dear 
to Alexander, was attempting to follow him down the Nile, 
the ſmall veſſel] in whi-h he had embarked, being over- 
loaded, ſunk, Heetor, after long ſtruggling with the fiream, 
at length reached the bank. but there, for want of aſſiſtance, 
periſhed, Of this, however, Alexander ſeems to have been 
innocent. Philotas was a'!o a ſon of Parmenio. 
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valour, you have a leſs portion than fiſh have of 
hair. Now hear with calmneſs what I adviſe : 

Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares! 

Thee milder arts befit, and ſofter wars *. 

What follows, by the Gods, I am aſhamed to 
tranſcribe, I would have you, however, attend to 
it, ſince it is highly reaſonable that deeds ſhould 
follow words, and that one who has been remiſs 
in his deeds ſhovid never ſtart at words. But you, 
who revere the ſhades of Magnentius and Conſtans, 
wage war with the living, and, in ſome way or 
other, aſperſe the beſt characters. Are the living 
leſs able to revenge affronts? This you will by no 
means think proper to affirm, be the confidence 
which you mention, whatever it may. Rejedling 
that plea, will you admit this, that you deride 
them becauſe they are inſenſible? Nor is this, I 
preſume; the true reaſon. For who among the 
living is ſo ſtupid, or puſillanimous, as to think 
your good opinion of the leaſt importance, and 
would not prefer being totally unknown to you, or, 
if that were impollible, would not rather chooſe to 
be reviled by you, as I am now, than honoured ? 


I would by no means err ſo egregiouſly in my 


judgement as not to think your praiſes better than 
your reproaches. But even this, perhaps, that J 
am now writing to you, proves that I am hurt. 
By to means, I-call the preſerving Gods to wit- 
neſs; I only wilh to CHECK he intolerable renner 


. 205 Pope, 519. 
of 
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of this reviler, the petulance and prurience of his 
tongue, the frenzy of his mind, and his fury on 
all occaſions. If I were injured by you, I might 
by deeds, not words, have a legal remedy, as 
you, being a citizen, and of the ſenatorial rank, 


have diſobeyed the command of the Emperor. 
But for this there was no occaſion, nothing 


but the laſt extremity requiring it. I did not think 
proper therefore to ſubject you to any puniſhment, 
but rather choſe firſt at leaſt to write to you, Boping 
that a ſhort epiſtle might effect your cure. But 
as you perſevere in theſe crimes, or rather exhibit 
to the public the frenzy which was before con- 
cealed, let no one, for the future, think you a 
man, who are not a man, or miſtake the fury, 
which tranſports you, for courage, .or ſuppoſe you 
to be learned who are an utter ſtranger to litera- 
ture, as may eaſily be proved from your epiſtles.] 

None of the ancients, for inſtance, ever uſed 0 
ggedoy, to ſignify © manifeſt,” “* as you have, beſides 
many other blunders, in your letter. No one, in 
the longeſt diſcourſe, could expreſs your looſe 
and indecent behaviour, your ſelf-proſtitution. For 


you 

* ®$feuder 13 rather agaveg, riroku, aS]. (5 Far diſtant, ob- 
ſcure.)” See Heſychius and Harpocratio, FABRKICIUS. 
' + Among the flagrant crimes of which he accuſes Dio- 
nyſius, Julian here condeſcends to arraign his phraſeology, 
and, like a former Dionyſus, exchanges his ſceptre for a 
rod. Thus a miſtake in the meaning of a word, or in the 
graces of ſtyle, is put on alevel with treachery and treaſon, 
and ſeems as unpardonable to this Imperiai critic, as an 
offence — the graces of * was to a late Britiſh 
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you ſeduce, not only ſuch as are willing and for. 
ward, „ * nor thole who hunt after public 
employments, but thofe who, in conſequence of a 
ſound judgement, act right, [and therefore have 
been ſelected by us for their prompt obedience. 

You make fair promiſes, though not by way of 
inticaty, or ſubmiſſion, if we will again employ 
you in ſome place of truſt. But fo far is that 
from my intention, that when others have been 
admitted, I never ſent for you, as I have for many, 
known and unknown to me, of the inhabitants 
of that heaven-beloved city, Rome. Such value 
I ſet on your friendſhip; of ſuch attention I 
thought you worthy ! I ſhall therefore act in the 
ſame manner probably for the future. And this 
epiſtle, which I am nuw writing, I intend, not only 
for your peruſal, but think it neceſſary to be com- 
municated to many more, I will give it indeed 
to all, for all, I am perſuaded, will readily receive 
it; ſuch a general indignation your inſolence and 
arrogance have excited. 

You have here a complete reply, ſo that you 
can deſire from us nothing farther, Nor do we 
wiſh any return from you. Make what uſe you 
pleaſe of our letters; for you have fold our friend” 
ſhip. Farewell; amidit your banquets abuſing me!] 


peer. The above ciiticiim is perfectly in the ſpirit of 
Bentley wer/zs Barnes. But Julian ſhould have recollected 
that this Roman, wrote Greek in compliment to him. 


Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle LX. To JaMBLIcavs. 


O U came, and ated. For you came, though 

abſent, by your letter. But, by the ardour 
of the friendſhip which I feel for you, I do not 
decline your love +, * * * nor in any reſpect 
deſert you, but, as if you were preſent, I view 
you with my mind, and am with you, though 
abſent, nor can any thing elſe give me complete 
ſatisfaction. You are never weary of obliging 
the preſent, and not only delighting, but preſerving 
the abſent by your writings. For being told that 
a friend was arrived with a letter from you, though 
I had been three days ill of a pain in my ſtomach, 
and was much indiſpoſed with a fever, yet hearing, 
as J ſaid, that a letter from you was at the gate, like 
one not maſter of himſelf and divinely inſpired, I 
ſprung up and ruſhed ont to him before he could 
enter. But as ſoon as I had taken the letter into 
my hands, I ſwear by the Gods themſelves and 
that regard for you which inflames me, my pain at 
once abated, and the fever inſtantly fled, abaſhed, 
as it were, at the evident preſence of ſome tutelar 
deity. And when I had opened and read it, what, 
think you, were my ſenſations, or how great was 
my ſatisfaction, praiſing immoderately, and loving 


+ ImperfeR, 
the 
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the moſt friendly, as you ſtyle him, * * , who 


is really deſerving of love, and the miniſter of 
good, for being inſtrumental in forwarding to me 
your letter, and conſigning it to me, like a bird, 
by a favourable and proſperous gale, which not 
only gave me the delight of hearing that your 
affairs were in a proper ſtate, but alſo recovered 
me from illneſs! As to other things, how ſhall I 
expreſs what I felt when I firſt read that epiſtle, 


or how can I ſufficiently demonſtrate Oe 
How often did I turn back from the middle to the 


beginning! How much did I fear, leſt, when I 
had finiſhed 1 it, -I ſhould forget it ! How often, as 

in the circuit and compaſs of a ſtanza, did I carry 
back the concluſion to the beginning, repeating at 
the cloſe, as in a muſical compoſition, that meaſure 
with which the ſong began! And what followed? 
How often did I apply the letter to my lips, as 
mothers kiſs their infants ! How cloſely did I preſs 
it to my month, as if ] had been embracing my 
deareſt miſtreſs ! How frequently did I accoſt and 
kiſs even the ſuperſcription, which, as a well- 
known fignature, you had written with your 
own hand; and then fixed my eyes upon it, rivetted, 
as it were, by the fingers of that ſacred hand on 
the traces of the letters? 


+ Imperfect. The name of the friend who forwarded 
the letter ſeems all that i is wanting. 


1 e Much 
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« Much ſalutation from us attend you!” as ſays the 
fair Sappho * ; and, not only during our ſeparation, 
bur fare you well always, not failing to write, and, 
as is fitting, to remember us! As to ourſelyes, 
there will never be a time, there can neyer be an 
occaſion, there will never be a diſcourſe, in which 
we ſhall not remember you # * . And if Ju- 
piter ſhall ever allow me to reviſit my native coun- 
try, and again to enter your ſacred manſion, ſpare 


not the fugitive; but, as a deſerter from the Muſes, 


brought back from flight, bind him, if you pleaſe, 
to your delightful benches, and, when properly 
chaſtiſed, reprimand him. I will by no means de- 
cline the puniſhment, but will ſubmit to it volun- 
tarily and chearfully ; as to the provident and falu- 
tary correction of an indulgent father. But if you 
will permit me to pronounce my own ſentence, I will 
with pleaſure ſubmit to this; the being faſtened, 
my noble friend, to your veſt, ſo as never to be 
ſeparated from you, but cloſely to adhere to you, 
and every where to be carried about with you, as 
fables feign of double men; unleſs they ludi- 
crouſly mean it as an alluſon to the excellence of 
friendſhip, expreſſing the congenial agreement of 
each ſoul in the bond of communion, 


* KXaige & ras aeg yur Tonka, This muſt be in ſome 
poem that is loſl. 


Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle LXI. To the ſame. 


HAVE ſuffered, J confeſs, ſufficient puniſh- 

ment for my abſence from you, partly in the 
fatigues which I endared in my journey, but 
chiefly on account of my long ſeparation from you. 
Though I have every where mer with a varicty of 
accidents, ſo as to have left none unexperienced; 
though I have ſuſtained the tumults of battles, the 
diſtreſs of fieges, the wanderings of flight, with ter- 
rors of every kind, and alſo the ſeverities of winter, 
the dangers of diſeaſes, and many and various other 
calamities from Upper Pannonia to the paſſage of 
the Chalcedonian ſtrait, I can truly ſay, that no- 
thing has happened to me ſo grievous and perplex- 
ing, ſince my leaving the Eaft, as my not having 
ſeen, for ſuch a length of time, you, the general 
bleſſing of the Greeks. Wonder not therefore, if 
I fay, a kind of darkneſs and thick clouds hang 


over my eyes. For, in truth, the ſky will be 


ſerene, the light of the ſun more ſplendid, and a 
moſt beautiful ſpring of life will, as it were, be 
renewed to me, when I can embrace you, the great 
ornament of the world, Then, like a darling ſon, 
eſcaped from war, or returned from a long voyage, 
and reſtored unexpeRedly to an excellent father, 
relating to you all my ſufferings, and the dangers 


that I have ſurmounted, and reſting, as on a ſacred 
chor, 
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anchor, I ſhall find a ſufficient ſolace for my ſor- 
rows. For calamities are conſoled, and ſufferings 
alleviated, by communication, and by the know- 
ledge of our friends participated. Mean while I 
render you my beſt ſervices, nor will I ever fail to 
write to you, and during the whole time of my 
abſence to ſend you ſuch epiſtolary tokens. If 
I can obtain the ſame from you, the peruſal of 
your letters, like an auſpicious omen, will abate 
my grief. Receive mine with complacence, and 
be more favourably diſpoſed to make a return. 
For whatever good you ſhall expreſs or commu- 
nicate, I ſhall prefer to the eloquent voice of 
Mercury, and the ſkilful hand of Eſculapius. 


Epiſtle: LXII. T. To ®# ® * (Imperfect.) 


* * * * * * * * * 
SHOULD not the ſame indulgence, which is 


given to wooden blocks, be allowed to men 4? For 
ſuppoſe that one inveſted with the prieſt hood be 
unworthy, ſhould he not be ſpared, till, having 

alcer- 


+ The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors, were rather ſurpriſed than pleaſed with the 
introduction of foreign matmers; and in the ſhort period 
of his reign, Julian had frequent occaſions to complain of 
the want of fervour of his own party, See Epiſtles LXII. 
and LXIII. GIBBON. 

Many of the Epiſtles of Julian are the effuſions of pri- 
vate friendſhip ; ſome are public Edidts; while others are. 

juſtly 
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aſcertained the enormity of his offence, be can be 
removed from the miniſterial function, and deprived 
of the name of prieſt, injudiciouſly perhaps con- 
ferred upon him, and may be ſubjected alſo to cen- 
ſure, fine, and other puniſhments ? If you underftand 
not this, you cannot have even a ſuperficial know- 
ledge of any thing ; for how ignorant muſt you 
be of what is juſt and right; not to know the dif- 
ference between a ptielt and a private man! 
And what muſt have been your temper, if you have 
beaten one to whom you ought to have riſen froni 
your ſeat! Nothing can be more ſhameful, in you 
it is particularly unbecoming, in the ſight both of 
Gods and men. The biſhops and preſbyters of the 
Galileans perhaps affociate with you; and if not 
publickly, through fear of me, yet by ſtealth and 


juſtly ſtyled by Mr. Gibbon * paſtoral letters,“ and are 
dictated by the Emperor as Sovereign Pontiff, In this 
pontifical character he addreſſes the Epiſtle, of which this 
fragment only is preſerved, to a Gentile prieſt, who, for- 
getting the nature of his ſpiritual warfare, had violently 
aſſaulted and beaten one of his brethren. As a Chriſtian 


Pontiff would have quoted St. Paul to Titus, 4 bifbop 


muſt be no ſtriker, this Gentile apoſtle appeals to the 
Didymæan oracle, and then pronounces a ſentence of 
ſuſpenſion. 


1 This paragraph is unintelligible, for want of that 
which precedes it. Julian perhaps had been ſpeaking of 
fuch images of the Gods as were worn out and decayed, 
which he has mentioned alto in his long Fragment. If 
« any one, ſays he, © thinks, that, becauſe they have 
been once called the images of the Gods, they can 
* never decay, he ſeems to me to have loſt his ſenſes. 


For then they could not have been the workmanſhip of 
* men,” &c, 


at 


a 
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at home with your concurrence. But the prieſt 
has been beaten: Otherwiſe your pontiff would 
not have preferred fuch a complaint againſt you. 
Paſſages from Homer you think fabulous; hear 
therefore the oracle of the Didym#an lord, and 
conſider whether he rightly admoniſhed the Greeks 
of old, and afterwards; in his diſcourſes, taught 
men to be wife and virtuous: 

They, whom depravity and folly lead 

To ſcorn the prieſts of heaven's immortal powers, 

And to the wiſe intentions of the Gods 

Their own vain thoughts contemiptuouſly oppoſe, 

In ſafety live not half their days, condemn'd 

To periſh by th' eternal Gods, who deem 
Their ſervants honour ſacred as their own *. 
Not only thoſe, you fee, who beat or inſult prieſts, 
but ſuch as deny them honour are [declared F] to 
be enemies to the Gods ; ſo that he who beats them 
iz guilty of ſacrilege. I therefore, as the Sove- 
reign Pontiff of the religion of my country; having 
now obtained the præfecture of the Didymæan 
oracle, forbid you to interfere in any thing that 
relates to the prieſthood for three whole months. 
If, within that time, you ſhould apyear deſerving, 
on my hearing from the chief-prieſt of your city, 
[ will conſult the Gods whether you ſhall be re- 
inſtated. To this puniſhment, which I inflit upon 


This paſſage has been quoted before, in the Duties of 
a Prieſt, p. 127, 


+ Some ſuch word is wanting in the original, 


Vor. I. RM, you 
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you for your raſnneſs, the ancients uſed formerly 
to add, by words and in writing, the curſes of the 
Gods. But of this I do not approve, as it never 
ſeems practiſed by the Gods. And in other re- 
ſpects, knowing that the prieſts are the miniſters 
of our prayers, I join my hopes and prayers to 
yours, that by many and earneſt intreaties you may 
obtain the pardon of the Gods. 


Epiſtle LXIII. To the High-Prieſt Turo 


DORE K*. 


T HE Epiſtle that I have addreſſed to you differs 

from that which I have tranſmitted to others +, 
as I think. your friendſhip for me ſuperior to theirs, 
It is no inconſiderable circumſtance; that we have 


* This High-Prieſt Theodore was, as may be inferred 
from this Epiſtle, a zealous Pagan, the diſcipte of Maxi- 
mus, who, like Julian, had been inittated by Maximus, 
and inſtructed, like that prince, in the principles of theurgy. 
This letter is inſerted i in the edition of F. Petau, but only 
in Greek. It had been copied from a MS. ſo defective, 
that it was not poſſible to tranſlate it, M. Spanheim, from 
a MS. leſs imperfect, has given it, with a Latin verſion, 


hich is not anſwerable to the reputation of that learned 
veriter. La BLkTERIE. 


+ Julian had ſent, without doubt, a circular letter to 
the Pagan pontiffs as ſoon as he was in peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the empire. As this ſcems to have been written at the 
lame time, I aſſign it to the year 361. Bid. 

Juliin mul th zen have bꝛen ar Conſtantinople. 


On 
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one common maſter, and you well remember *. 
In a converſation that paſſed between us, a few 
evenings ago, it gave me great pleaſure to hear 
him expreſs the higheſt regard for you. In my 
friendſhips I am uſually very cautious. As for you, 
I had never ſeen you. Before we can love, we muſt 
kvow; and before we can know, we ſhould try. 
But a certain reaſondetermined me . I have there- 
fore thought proper to rank you among my friends. 
And now I entruſt to you an affair very intereſting 
to me, and highly advantageous to all men. You 
will tranſa& it, I doubt not, with propriety, which 
will afford me much joy here, and better hopes 
hereafter 4 For 1 differ in opinion from thoſe 

| who 


* He intimates by half a word, and a myſterious air, what 
they ſaw, or thought they ſaw, when they were initiated 
by Maximus. La BLETERIE. 


+ It is impoſſible to gueſs this reaſon ; but we may partly 
diſcover, that, in the initiation of Theodore, ſomething 
happened which induced. Julian to conclude that a man 
ſo agreeable to the Gods deſerved: to be the miniſter and 
the aſſiſtaut of the apoſtle of Paganiſm, | Bid. 


+ As this Epiſtle was not written to be-ſhewn, it proves 
to what a degree Julian was fanatical and convinced of 
his falſe religion, It ſhews, at the ſame time, that he 
believed a providence, another life, and the immortality 
of the ſoul. He deteſted the materialiſls. In one of his 
works he ſpeaks with horror of Pyrrhoniſm, and of the 
doctrine of Epicurus. He thanks the Gods for having 
extinguiſhed: thoſe ſects, aud cauſed moſt of the books 
which contained their pernicious tenets. to be deſtroyed. 
[See the Duties of a Prieſt, p. 134-] .. Probably the tre Y 
thinkers would not have triumphed in his 1eiga, Why 

N 2 then 
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who thigh, that the ſoul periſhes before or with the 
the Gods, a3 ? ach _ can he well acouainced 
with theſe things, or rather they alone. neceſſarily 
know them. Men may form conjectures, but 
knowledge belongs to the Gods. The commiſſion 
that I new give you is the ſuperintendence of all 
the prieſts in Aſia, both in the cities and. in the 
country, with full powers to treat every one ac- 
cording to his deſerts. 

In a high-prieſt the principal ance; 1s ade. 
ration, together with kindneſs and benevolence to 
the deſerving. As to thoſe who are unjuſt or in- 
ſolent to men, and irreligious to the Gods, let 
them be tebuked with boldneſs, or puniſhed with 
ſeverity. Whatever is neceſſary to be regulated 
in common, in order to render divine worſhip as 
perfect as poſlible, T will ſoon direct, with many 
other particulars. Some of them, in the mean time, 
I will here mention, in which it is right, for you to 


then ſhould: they defend him? But ſome common intereſts 
often ſerve to unite in appearance irreconcileable ene- 
mies: Aud the fame day they ucre made Friends together ; 
for before thay were at enmity between themſelves, Of this the 
affection which J ulian teſtified for the Jews is a remarkable 
uitance 2! : | .d. 
* Thoſe who believed the ſoul to be e and even 
the. matefialiſts, diſtinguiſhed in the ſoul the intellectual 
part, »z;, and the ſenſitive part, þvxn. There were ſome who 
imagined, no doubt, that the intellectual part was with- 
drawn, and others that it was deſtroyed, when' they” ſaw the 
pody reduced to a mere animal life. bid. 


be 
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be adviſed By me. For on many of theſe ſub. 


jects 1 Tþeak, as all "the Gods know, with much 
Premeditation. In circutnfpe&tion no one exceeds 
me, and I am an enemy, and have been ſo ſtyled, 
to all innovation, eſpecially in matters of religion, 
thinking it highly proper to adhere to our ancient 
paternal laws *, which were certainly given us by 
the Gods. They could not be ſo excellent, if they 
ptoceeded from men. But by the prevalence of 
riches and pleaſures they have been ſo neglected 


and corrupted, that they require, I think, a new 
foundation. Seeing therefore ſo great an indif- 


ference among us towards the Gods, and all ſenſe 
of religion baniſhed by debauched and luxuriods 


manners, I have en ä in private. 


* Pagaviſm, in general, had no religious code, unleſs it 
were fome pretended oracles, apparently very modern, as 
to the ceremonies which ought to be obſerved in fſacri. 
fices, and the victims which were ſuitable to every kind 
of Gods. Euſebius quotes ſome paſſages of theſe oracles 
iti the fourth book of his Evangelical Preparation, I ima- 
gine that the laws which Julian here mentions are prin- 
eipally the ancient rites of every nation, city, and temple. 
Theſe rites had in time ſuffered various alterations, and i in 
the decline of Paganiſm ſome were aboliſhed. 

Julian, deeply "verſed in antiquity, was deſirous of re- 
ſloripg things to their former ſtate, As to the wiſdom quite 
divine which he admires in theſe rites, that is the work of 
his imagination. He conſiders them as ſymbolical. Bein 
an ingenious and fruitful allegoriſt, by the force of arbitrary 
explanations he diſcovered ſome wonderful things in the wor- 
ſhip, as well as in the hiſtory, of his Gods, To be convinced 
that he every where found all that he choſe, we need only 
read his diſcourſe ** on the Mother of the Gods,” 

8 La BLETERIE. 
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For thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed in the ſchool of 


impiety * are ſo zealous as to ſuffer want and 


famine rather than taſte ſwine” s fleſh +, or that of 


any thing ſtrangled, or even killed, by accident ; 
while we are ſo regardleſs of the Gods as to for- 
get the laws of our anceſtors, and not even to 


know whether any ſuch exiſt. But theſe men are 
in part only religious, as the God whom they. wor- 


ſhip. is really moſt powerful, and moſt benevolent, 
and governs the viſible world to 


They therefore who do not tranſgreſs the lays 
ſeem to me to act right. I blame them only for 


* Avooiluag exon weooxovias, © Thoſe who are attached 
to the ſchool of impiety.” I think that we ſhould read 
Teasxovlac, the chiefs, the prineipal teachers.“ The ſequel 
ſhews that this refers to the Jews, La BLETERIE, 


7 This would only prove that Julian ſpeaks of the Jews. 
Indeed the Chriſtians, through reſpe& for the Council gf 
Jeruſalem, abſtained from blood and things ſtrangled longer 
than the reaſons ſubſiſted on which the prohibition was 
founded ; and the Oriental Chriſtians continue to abſtain 
from them ſtill. But after God had revealed to St. Peter 
(Acts xv.) that the diſtinftion of meats was abrogated, 
no Chriſtian ſcrupled eating ſwine's fleſh, except the Ju- 
daiſing Chriſtians, who were not tolerated till the ſecond 
deſtruction of the Jews, which happened under the Em- 
Po Hadrian, Ibid, 


} In the books of Tulian againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
of which St. Cyril, in refuting them, has preſerved a con- 
ſiderable part, this prince ſays, in direct terms, that he 
worſhips the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob:“ 
Ae Teorxuruy Toy On Abeazj, K Ioax%, x Iznuw, But it 
appears, in the ſame books, that he means, by this God, 
the Demizrgus; in which he is miſtaken if he makes 
the Demiurgus, or Legos, of a different nature from the 
BEING, To ov, T'aya%. Ibid. 


worſhip- 
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worſhipping God alone, and deſpiſing the worſhip 


of other Gods. Hurried into this frenzy by the 
pride of Barbarians *, they think that he is hidden 


from us Gentiles only. But from the Galilean im- 
piety, like a peſtilential diſtemper + * * * #, 
[The remainder js wanting in the original.] 


* Whatever incenſe Julian gave the Jews in the Epiſtle 
which he wrote to them, this rext, and many others, ſhew 
that he deſpiſed them. In general, what moſt prejudiced 
the Pagans againſt beth the Chriſtian and Jewiſh religions, 
was their being excluſive and admitting no community with 
any other. But they endured the Jews with leſs impa- 
tience, and contented themſelves with deſpiſing them, be- 
cauſe the latter gained few proſelytes. The barrenueſs, with 
which the ſynagogue was ſtruck, made it find graze in the 
ſight of our common enemies; but the fertility of the 
church alarmed and enraged them. They foreſaw that 
ſhe would at length deſtroy their altars. Julian, in par- 
ticular, kept good terms with the Jews, becauſe they en- 
tered into his plan, 1. By their implacable hatred to the 
Chriſtians; 2, from the defign which he had formed to re- 
ſtore the nation and the temple, in order to falſify the 
ſciptures. Beſides, the religion of the Jews ordained ſa- 
crifices, and in this point of view was agreeable to Julian, 
who, as may be ſeen in his life and his works, had a taſte 
for bloody ſacrifices more worthy of a butcher than a phi- 
loſopher. | | La BLETERIE, 


* + It is evident that Julian here launched forth againſt 
Chriſtianity and the Chriſtians ; perhaps in a manner fo 
atrocious as to ſhock the tranſcribers. Ibid, 
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nan 


Epiſtle LXIV. *. To the People +, clas 


morguſly applauding in the Tychæum, or 
Temple of Fortune, 


"HEN I enter the theatre, even privately, 
you may applaud ;' but in the remplesÞe 


filent, and transfer your applauſes to the Gods, 
Praiſes are much more properly due to them, 


* This Epiſtle was firſt publiſhed by Muratori, in his 
Anecdota Greece, from a MS. 700 years old, in the Am- 
broſian library, and is copied by Fabricius, in his Bide: 
theca Cræta. 

In the edition of wolfius, it is the mcexxth Epiſtle of 
Libanius. And the editor ſubjoins in a note, I neither 
e underſtand what Libanius here means, nor the occaſion 
on which he wrote this Epiſtle,” Yet as Muratori and 
Fabricius had previouſly | given it to Julian, I cannot account 
for its being there aſcribed to Libanius. Surely it ſeems 
much more characteriſtic of a prince than of a ſophiſt ; 
and is beſides a ſubject, which Julian has diſcuſſed in the 
Miſopogon, Vol. I. p. 241, &c. 

+ Probably of Conſtantinople.” 
Brnantings, like Epiſtle XI. 
p. . 


Fabricius inſcribes it 
But ice a note on that Epilile, 
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Epiſtle LXV. To a Painter “. 


* Not being able to ſatisfy myſelf as to the meaning of 
the firſt part of this ſhort Epiſtle, I wilt add the original, \ 
with the Latin tranſlation of Muratori, by whom this aifo 
is preſerved : 


TIzcs Soyfa gor. Ad PiSorcy. 


Es lee un ex, x EY phony Siguidein non haberem, et mii 
E, YU Y WANG nobe at Ez 0: Fu gratificatus, T7114 dix- 
- = 
* if 7 ) 4X 
er ph n 1xpranpinr 56 ap; 45 (is. Sin autem hab; 
A rem, neque wterer, Deos ferren ;; 
Oe; Sion, da ds ur Otwy . 


im10 potius, Dii me ferrent. Tu 
te po Lu job a Se 


. qzare alicuu tibi bahi- 
; TW th98;, e7e4t ; Oles ps cid, f lediſti, O awice ? Qualteu 
; Teiglov xa yea ov. me widifti, talen etiam pingito. 
1 = eb 
1 The meaning of the two Jaſt paragraphs is ſufficiently 
t clear.“ But why, my friend, have you giyen ne a foreign 
* 5 ++ dreſs? Paint me as yon ſee me.” The painter perhaps 
; had drawn him, like a Roman Emperor, with a {mail beard, 
1 and not like a Grecian Philoſopher, with a large one, 
I; 
A 
{> 
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Epiſtle LXVI. To Arsacts, Satrap of 


Armenia “. 


| RM, arm, Arſaces, againſt the furious Per- 
< 3 fans, and haſten to join my forces, ſwift as 
thought, My martial preparations and deter- 
mined reſolution have one of theſe ends in view ; 
| either 


* The feeble Arſaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, had 
de generated, ſtill more ſhamefully than his father Choſroes, 
from the many virtues of the great Tiridates; and as the 
puſillanimous monarch was ayerſe to any enterpriſe of 
danger and glory, he could diſguiſe his timid indolence by 
the more decent excuſes of religion and gratitude, He 
expreſſed 2 pious attachment to the memory of Conſtan- 
ius, from whoſe hands he had received in marriage Olym- 
pias, the daughter of the prefect Ablavius; and the al- 
Hance of a female, who had been educated as the deſlined 
wife of the emperor Conſtans, exalted the dignity of a 
Barbarian king. Tiranus profeſſed the Chriſtian religion; 
he reigned over a nation of Chriſtians; and he was re- 
firained by every principle of conſcience and intereſt from 
contributing to the victory which would conſummate the 
rizin of the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was 
exaſperated by the indiſcretion of Julian, who treated the 
kng of Armenia as his ſlave, and as the enemy of the 
Gods. The haughty and threatening ſtyle of the Imperial 
niaandates awakened the fecret indignation of a prince, 
who, in the humiliating ſtate of dependence, was ſtill con- 
fcious of his royal deſcent from the Arſacides, the lords 
of the Eaſt, and the iivals of the Roman power, GIBBON. 

This Epiſtle, printed, for the firſt time, in the Arecdota 
CGreca of M. Muratori, is inſerted in the Biblotheca Graca, 
Len II. p. 86.] of Fabricius. It is in very bad Greek, 
viigar, brutal, meanly vain-glorious, without genius, con- 
trary 


TH iy wo * your” N 
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either to pay the debt of nature, brayely fighting, 
and exerting my utmoſt efforts, if ſucceſs ſhould 
attend, the Parthians ; or, if the Gods ſhould aſſiſt 
me, to return triumphant, and to erect trophies 


trary to policy ; and, what is ſtill more remarkable, it con- 
tains expreflions that could not proceed from the pen of a 
ſuperſtitious Pagan, at the eve of a great enterpriſe, and 
in circumſtances where the leaſt. word of bad omen was 
{ſcrupulouſly avoided, as capable of being fatal. Can it be 
ſuppoſed that Julian would: have veatured to. ſay, even by 
way of circumlocution, that“ he was reſolved to periſh ?” 
Would he have communicated the prediction that we find 
at the end of the Epiſtle ? Whatever the illuſtrious M. 
Muzatori may ſay of it, I can ſcarce believe that it is the 
ſame which Sozomen has mentioned ; eſpecially as this docs 
not contain all that the Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian relates. I 
do not inſiſt on this laſt reaſon, becauſe it may be au- 
ſwered, that we have not the whole Epiſtle. Hut, after 
all, it is ſo ſtrange a piece, that, inſtead of aſcribing it to 
Julian, I would rather ſay, which is not neceſſary, that 
Sozomen was deceived by a ſpurious piete. 
La BLETERIE. 

Muratori 'has publiſhed an Epiſtle from Julian to the 
Satrap -Arſaces, fierce, vulgar, and (though it might 
deceive Sozomen) moſt probably ſpurious. La Bleterie 
tranſlates and rejects it, G1BBON, 

And fo does the preſent tranſlator. 

The paſſage of Sozomen, to which M. de la Bleterie re- 
fers, is as follows:“ He wrote alſo to Arſaces, king of 
* the Armenians, an ally of the Romans, to join him in 
* the field. In this Epiſtle, after boaſting immoderately, 
and extolling himſelf as fit to reign, and dear to the Gods 
whom he worſhipped, and ſtigmatiing Conftantius as 
puſillanimous and impious, he threatened Arſaces moſt 
contumeliouſly. And as he had heard that he was a 
Chriſtian, in order to aggravate his reproaches, he ut- 
tered ſome wicked blaſphemies againſt Chrift, with great 
© pride and oftentation, ſignifying, that the God whom 
„he worſhipped would by no means defend him, if he 


6 negleRed his commands. Hit. Eccl, l. vi. c. 1. 


taken 
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taken from the enemy. Shake off therefore your 
inactivity, forego all evaſions, and thinking no 
longer of that Conſtantine of happy memory *, or 
of the wealth of the nobles, which was laviſhed on 
you and other Barbarians, by the effeminate and 
too aged + Conſtantius, now. cultivate the friend- 
ſhip of Julian, Sovereign Pontiff, Czar, Auguſtus» 
the ſervant of Mars and the Gods, the deſtroyer of 
the Franks and Barbarians, but the deliverer of the 
Gauls and Italians. If you have any other deſign, 
for L hear that you are very crafty, a bad ſoldier, 
a boaſter, I ſhall not be ſurpriſed, as you now 
ſecrete a public enemy, truſting to the chance of 
war. To deſtroy the enemy, we need only che 
aſſiſtance of the Gods; but if Fate, whoſe decree 
33 their will, ſhould determine otherwiſe, I ſhall 
fubmit with fortitude and complacence. Know, 
however, that you, in conlequen2e, will be ſubjected 
to the Perſian power, your houte and your whole 
family will be deſtroyed by fire, and the Kingdom of 


* Maxxeilny ext K ν] © That Blefſed Confantine.” 
Julian would hardly an ſpoken fo favourably of his uncle, 
the conſtant object of his hatred and ridicule. It appears 
by the concluſion of the Cæſars, p. 229, that he rather 
thought him curſed than“ bleſſed. 1 

+ TTok.uiles Kurz; 185 41206 Con, anti 2. Conſtantius lived 
only 44 or 45 Fears. LA BLETERIE. 

In like Manners Julian, in his 1ſt oration, ſtyles Licinius 
t an old man,“ (7777. 555 at the battle of Cibalis in 314, 
though he veas then not 50. M. de la Bleterie tran{lates 
Eve) tne i mein gue tr long tems (who had lived too 
as long. } g 
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Armenia ſubverted. The city of * Niſibis will 
alſo. ſhare your misfortunes. This the Gods re- 


vealed to us long ago. 


rn 


m 


Epiſtle LXVII. To the People N AN- 
TIOCH +.] 


ONME are ſo audacious. as to prophane the ſe- 
pulchres and confecrated graves of the dead, 
though te remove from them even a ſtone, or to 


dig the earth, and pull the turf, was always deemed 
by 

*The bulwark of the Eaſt, given up to the Perſians by 
Tovian, now reduced to 150 houſes. See Foyjages de Mebubr, 
tome ii. p. 300-309. 

Be this letter genuine, or not, Arſaces,” as M. de la 
Bleterie expreſſes it, ** attentive only to his own intereſt, 
« and diflatisfied with Julian, would not leave his own 
« frontiers,” This prince, in the reign of Valens, was trea- 


cherouſly ſeized, impriſoned, and put to death, by Sapor, 
Ling of Perſia, as Ammianus relates, XXVII. 12. 


+ T take this law from the Theodoſian Code, ix. xv1T. 
3. tit. De fepulchris wiolatis, It is the only piece of any 
length that is left of the Latinity of Julian. It is forcible 
and elaborate, but much leſs pure, than his Greek, The 
reader perhaps will not diſlike being enabled to judge for 
himſelf. The foilowing is the whole Epiſtle, 


Ine, JULIanus A. Ap Poruruu. 


; Pergit audacia ad buſta diem JenForum et aggeres conſecratos s 
cum et lapidem hinc movere, terram foliciiare, et ceſpitem velere, 
proximum ſacrilegio majores ſemper habuerint. Sed ornamenta gui- 
dam tricliniis, aut porticibus, aufcrunt de ſepulchriss Duibus 
Frimis conſulentes, ue in piaculum incidant contaminatd religione 
$:ferum, hoc Feri prohibemus pang Manium vindice cobibentes. 


BY 
Sernndurs 


12 Feb, 
363. 
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by our anceſtors next to ſacrilege. Some take 
away the ornaments of tombs to adorn their por- 
ticoes or parlours. To prevent, in the firſt place, the 
criminal impiety of polluting. ſepulchres, we pro- 
hibit it under pain of the puniſhment that is due to 
thoſe who offend the Manes *, 


Secundum illud eft, quod efferri cognovimus cadawera mor- 
tuorum per confertam populi frequentiam et per maximam in/iſ- 
tentium denſitatem, quod quidem oculos hominum: infauſtis inceſtat 
aſpectibus. Qui enim dies eft ben? auſpicatus d funere? Aut 
quomodo ad Deos ct templa wenietur ? 1deaque, quoniam et dolor 
in exequiis ſecretum amat, ct diem functis nihil intereſt, utrim per 
notes, an per dies, efferantur, liberari convenit populi totius af- 
pectus; wt dolor efſe in funeribus, non pompa exequiarum, nec 
oftentatio, videatur. 

Datum prid. id. Feb, Antiochia, Fuliano Aug. Iv. et 
Salluſtio, Call. | La BLETER1E, 


* The profanation of ſepulchres was conſidered in all 
times among the Romans as a kind of ſacrilege. Thoſe 
who dug up the body, or the bones, of a dead perſon were 
puniſhed with death, if they were of mean condition. 
They were confined in an iſland, if they were of genteel 
rank. Thoſe who deſtroyed a ſepulchre, or took any thing 
away from it, were condemned to the mines, or baniſhed, 
Conflantine, in a law, whoſe object was to render divorces 
leis frequent, and to make the Roman juriſprudence as to 
marriage again fomewhat like the goſpel, by reſtraining 
divorce to certain caſes, ſpecifies, among the crimes which 
gave a woman a right to repudiate her huſband, murder, 
poiſoning, and the violation of tombs. Si homicidam, wel 
medicamentarium wel ſepulchrorum difſolutorem maritum ſuum 
effe probaverit. 111 Cod. Theod. tit. xvi. De repudiis, But 
the reſpect for the dead, and their tombs, which nature 
herſelf ſeems to inſpire, was carried to an exceſs among 
the Pagans. They honoured the fouls of the dead as di- 
vinities, and ſepulchres as temples. 

The Chriſtian religion, which enlightened the world as 
to the fate of thoſe wretched divinities, and the impiety) 
ef the worſhip that was paid them, no ſooner became the 

religion 
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religion of the empire, than many individuals fell into an 
exceſs oppoſite to that of Paganiſm, A zeal ill underſtood, 
and, under the maſk of zeal, avarice, always ready to draw 
from the trueſt principles falſe conclufrons which favour 
it, deſtroyed tombs, applied the tones and ornaments to 
other uſes, and diſperſed the aſhes of the dead, in urder 
to find ſome valuable ſtuffs, or trmkets, which ſuperſtition 
might have interred with them. 

M. Muratori, in his Anecdota Græca, has inferted near 
eighty ſhort copies of verſes compoſed by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, againſt the violators of ſepulchres. As ſeveral of 
them ſeem made in order to be engraved on the tombs ot 
his friends, of whom the majority at leaſt profeſſed Chriſti- 
anity, we may infer that the tombs of the Chriſtians were 
not ſpared, were it only by the Pagans, who, withour 
doubt, uſed repriſals. The law, above quoted, ſhews what 
the Emperor Conſtantine, long after his converſion, 
thought of theſe diſorders, which not only outraged 
nature, but allo might render Chriſtianity odious, on whoſe 
account they had become more common, though it had 
always condemned them, However, in the reign of 
Conſtantine, the laws were not executed with rigour. It 
appears by a law of Conſtans, that ſome individuals, and 
even ſome of the magiſtrates, had violated them with im- 
punity. He cauſed a ſearch to be made for the guilty : 
but he moderated the ſeverity of the ancient laws, and re- 
duced it to pecuniary penalties, Conſtantius renewed and 
even augmented it, as he ſuffered the pecuniary penalties 
to remain,-whea he re-eſtabliſhed the punaſhment of death. 
Other chriſtian princes, particularly Valentinian III. ex- 
erted themſelves, in like manner, againſt this crime. 

Julian, who conſidered the worſhip of the Manes as an 
efſentiai part of Helleniſm, here condemns from ſuper- 
ſition what thoſe princes condemned from a priaciple of 
humanity and Chriſtianity, though ſome Pagan expreſſions 
have crept into their ordinances, which, without doubt, 
muſt be aſcribed to their ſecretaries, The firſt part of the 
law of Julian is in the Code of Juſtinian, with ſome al- 
teration. That which ſayoured too much of Paganiſm bus 
been reformed, La BLETERLL. 

If -n ancicnt were to reviſit the world, with what a1 
toniſhment would he be ſtruck in the amphitheatre of tha 
Academy Roval, which no law authoriſcs to have dead 

badizs ? 
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Secondly, we have heard that dead corpſes are 
carried to interment through large crowds of people 
and numerous ſpectators, a ſight, that defiles the eyes 
of men by its inauſpicious appearance. For what 
day is well- omened by a funeral? And how can we 
afterwards approach the Gods and the temples ? 

For theſe reaſons, and becauſe funereal grief loves 
privacy, and as it is of no confequence to the de 
ceaſed, whether they are interred by day or by 
night, it is proper that funerals ſhould be ſecreted 
trom the public view, ſo as to be expreſſive of 
ſorrow, rather than of pomp and oftentation *. 


bodies! A corpſe was eſteemed by the ancients a ſacred 
object, which was reſpectfully placed under a funeral pile ; 
and he who dared to lay hands on'it was declared impure. 
What would he ſay on ſeeing that corpſe horribly cut and 
mangled; and all the young ſurgeons, with their arms 
ſtripped and bloody, joking and laughing amidſt thote 
dreadful operations ! Tableau de Paris. 


* Whatever reſpect the Pagans had for the dead, by a 
contradiction, of which I will not here trace the origin, 
they conſidered a human corpſe as the impureſt thing in the 
world. They thought they ought not to enter into a 
temple on a day when they had attended a funeral. But, 
delivered from a vain ſuperſtition, the Chriſtians, and per- 
haps ſome Pagans, after their example, paid the laſt duties 


to the dead in open day. Julian was defirous of reviving 


the ancient practice, and even endeavoured to ſupport, by 
philoſophical ideas, the Pagan notions on which that practice 
was founded. This ſecond part of his law is in the Thea- 


doſian Code, though it does not appear to have been ob- 


terved after his death. La BLETERTE. 

Of the laws which Julian enacted in a ſhort reiga of 
ſixteen months [Dec. 361—June 363.] fifty-four have been 
admitted into the Codes of Theodoſius and Juſtinian, (Go- 
GIB NON. 


5 Given 
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Given at Antioch, on the day preceding the ides 


of February, Julian Aug. ( for the ivth time), and 
Salluſt being Conſuls. 


— 


Epiſtle LXVIII. To Linanivs “. 


e have made a proper return to Ariſto- 

phanes + for his piety to the Gods, and his 
affection for you, by making what was formerly 
a diſgrace to him redound to his glory, not only 


* This Epiſtle was copied by the illuſtrious Roſtgaard 
from the Modeneſe MS, D. collated with the two Medicean 
E. and F. and is not to be found among thoſe which have 
been publiſhed, except, with many more, in the Salutaris Lux 
Evangelii of our Fabricius, p. 323. But it is here more en- 
larged. It is thus inſcribed : IS Avloxpzlup Atgane Tw To- 
ci xa. Worrius. 

Libanius anſwers this Epiſtle (occaſioned by his oration 
in defence of Ariſtophanes) in his pcLxxqh, which ſee 
Vol I. p. 3i7. The original of it is inſerted by Wolfius, in 
his notes on that Epiſtle, 

Muratori obſerves that in one of the Ambroſian MSS, ſat 
Milan] there was a ſhort Epiſtle of Julian, not yet publiſhed; 
* but,” he adds, © the evaneſcent letters made me totally de- 
6 ſpair of reading it. I hope, however, that it will ſome time 
© or other be publiſhed, together with ſome other - remains 
«© of the Apoſtate, by Frederick Roſtgaard, a noble Dane. 
„For when he was travelling through Italy, and collecting 
&* the Epiſtles of Libanius from various MSS. in order to 
give them to the public, he thought he had ſagacity 
enough to decypher alſo this Ambroſian MS.” 

See the firſt note on the next Epiſtle. 


+ Meaning Ariſtophanes, a Corinthian, the ſon of Me- 
nander, for whom there is an oration of Libanius, in Vol. 
I. of Morell's edition, p. 210. Fa xItus, 
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at preſent, but in future times; as the calumny of 
Paul *, and the ſentence of that judge f, can by 
no means be compared with your orations. For 
ſuch fiery proceedings were inſtantly deteſted, and, 
together with their authors, are now extin& ; while 
your orations delight the true Greeks of the preſent 
age, and, unleſs I am much miſtaken, will alſo de- 
light their poſterity. 

Be affured, in ſhort, that you have convinced 
me, [or rather that you have induced me to retract 
my opinion of Ariſtophanes, and that I think him 
ſuperior to all the allurements both of profit and 
pleaſure. Can I refuſe to concur with the moſt 
philoſophical of orators, the greateſt partiſan of 
truth ? After this, perhaps you may aſk, why 
we have not placed his affairs in a more proſperous 


* This Paul, who pleaded for the informers againſt Ariſ- 
tophanes, before the Emperor Conſtantius, is mentioned 
in the ſame oration of Libanius, p. 222. FABRICIUS. 

Julian has ſtigmatiſed Paul as a“ notorious flanderer,” 
in his Epiſtle to the Athenians, Vol, I. p. 92. See alſo Am- 
mianus, xix. and xx11. He was burnt alive, by the order 
of that prince, ſoon after his acceſſion to the empire; a 
fate to which he ſeems to allude above by aibz/a, (“ fiery”) 
and cv,, (© extinguiſhed together.“) In Fabricius it 
is awbuils, ((e at their firſt appearance,”) 

Libanius, in the oration above mentioned, ſays, in one 
place, Arittophanes received many ſevere ſtripes from 
4 balls of lead” [tied, probably, to ſtrings], which 
„Paul thought fit inſtruments of death ;” and in another, 
that“ he had trritated Paul by ſome expreſſions ſuitable 
& indeed to him, but which it would have been better to 
© have ſuppreſſed.“ 


+ The Emperor Conſtantius, FALRICIUS, 


" Slit” ſtate, 


E PISTLES OF JULIAN. 


ſtate, and removed every inconvenience attending 
his diſgrace. ene e 
When two their efforts join, &c. . 

You and I will confer together. For you are 
worthy to be conſulted, not only as to the pro- 
priety of aſſiſting a man who devoutly honours 
the Gods, but alſo in what manner, of which 
indeed you have given ſome hints. Bur of theſe 
matters it will be better perhaps to diſcourſe than 
to write. Farewell, my moſt dear and beloved 


brother Þ. ] 


* Luv Te d gpyopers, x. T. A. IIiad X. 224. 

An expreſſion of Diomed, enforcing the propriety of an 
aſſiſtant in his nightly expedition. The ſame meaning is 
conveyed by our Engliſh proverb, Two heads are better 
than one.“ 


+ This was immediately followed by Avywy & x95 ro- 
d, X. r. A. (% Reading yeſterday your oration, &c.“) 
which is the XIVth Epiſtle of Julian [ſee p. 28.] pub- 
liſhed by Ezech. Spanheim, among his works, as a ſingle 
Epiſtle, and (as is very probable) totally unconnected with 
the former, Wollust. 

The concluding farewell is exactly the ſame with that of 
Epiſtle III. to Libanius alſo. | 


All that is between [] is only in the copy publiſhed by 
Wolfins, 
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Epiſtle LXIX X. To SosPATER +. 


W HEN an opportunity offers of writing to 
our friends by a domeſtic, the pleaſure it 


affords is much augmented. For thus your letters 
convey to them ſomething more than a mere image 
of your mind. So fortunate am I at preſent. And 
therefore, as I was ſending to you Antiochus, the 
tutor of my ſons |, I could not omit this oppor- 
tunity of informing you, that if you wiſh to have 
any intelligence concerning us, you may, learn it 
particularly from him. And if you have a regard 
for your friends, and that you have ſome I am 
certain, when you have a ſimilar opportunity of 
writing, you will by no means neglect it. 


This, and the ſeven following Epiſtles (and alſo great 
part of the LIXth and LXVIIIth, as has been obſerved in the 
notes on each) were firſt publiſhed by Fabricius, in his Lux 
Ewangelii, 1731, with a Latin tranflation. He was indebted 
for them, he ſays, to Count Chriſtian Danneſhiold de Samſoa 
(then lately deceaſed), who purchaſed them in 1726, to- 
gether with many hundreds of unpubliſhed epiſtles of Li- 
banius, at the public auction of the library of the moſt 
© noble and learned Frederick Roſtgaard, having been tran- 
ſcribed by him in Italy, from the Vatican, Medicean, and 
Ambroſian libraries. See p. 193, note *. 

+ Or was it“ to Sopater,” the ſon-in-law of Jamblichus, 
who is frequently mentioned in the XXVIIth, XLth, and 
111d Epiſtles of Julian? PABRIC1Us. 

See p. 70, note +, 

t This probably muſt be the perſon mentioned by the 
ſame appellation (Tęaptos 7w1: evils )] in Epiſtle XL. 
See p. 102. note 3. 
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Epiſtle LXX. To Pate #. 


HILE I was Ceſar, the Gods can witneſs, A. F. 
N. 


I wrote to you, and, I think, more than 
once, Great certainly was the impulſe I felt, but 
many and various were my avocations; and, beſides, 
as the friendſhip between me and the bleſſed 4 Con- 
ſtantius, in conſequence of my advancement, * as 
that of wolves, I was extremely cautious of writ- 
ing to any one beyond the Alps, leſt J ſhould in- 
volve him in the greateſt difficulties. Conſider 


my writing to you now as a proof of my friend- 


ſhip, for frequently the tongue refuſes io corre - 
ſpond with the heart. And ſubjects perhaps have 
reaſon to exult and glory in being able to ſhew the 
letters of princes, diſplaying them to the unex- 
perienced, like rings to perſons unacquainted with 


* This ſeems to be the fame to whom there are ſeveral 
Epiſtles of Libanius, in [one of] which he ſays, that the 
letters which he received from Philip were written “ not 
„with ink, but with a Pegaſean liquor.“ FABRICIUS., 

Libanius had two correſpondents of this name, one a 
prefect, whom he mentions in his Life, p. 25, and the 
other a poet. 

It muſt have been written in the ſpring of 362, probably 
at Conſtantinople, when . was preparing to remove to 
Antioch, » 

+ So Julian uſed to ſtyle Conſtantius, now dead, as he 
calls him Aanaęilns in his XXXIſt and LVIIIth Epiſtles, and 
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ſuch trinkets. True friendſhip is generally found 
between equals; but there 1s a ſecond kind, when 
one has a real, not a pretended, eſteem for the 
other, and though ſuperior in rank and genius, is 
loved for his good - nature, affability, and diſcretion, 
But ſuch epiſtles are apt to be filled with vanity 
and trifles. And I often reproach myſelf for 
making them too prolix, and being too loquacious, 
when I ſhould teach my tongue a Pythagorean 
filence. © | 4 (19711 

1 have received your preſents, a ſilver cup, a 
pound in weight, and a piece of gold coin. I am 
indeed deſirous, as you ſay in your letter, of hav- 
ing your company here. But now the ſpring ap- 
proaches, the trees begin to bloſſom, and the 
ſwallows, though not yet expected, when they ar- 
rive, will expell us, engaged on a like expedition, 
from our houſes, and bid us remove to a diſtant 
country. Therefore, as we ſhall paſs near you, 
it will be better for yau, if the Gods permit, 
to meet us in your own neighbourhood, This, I 
hope, will ſoon happen, unleſs ſomething provi» 
dential prèvents: which may the Gods avert N 
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Epiſtle LXXI. To EurRHERIUs * 


1 
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E live, preſerved; by the Gods . Offer ſa- . N | 


erifices therefore to them in acknowledge». 
ment of my ſafety ; but not for the ſafety of one 


individual only, but of all the Greeks ] in general. 
If you have leiſure to paſs over d to Conſtanti- 
nople, I ſhall think myſelf not a little honoured 
by your company. 


* To this Eutherius I have three Epiſtles of Libanius 
in MS, ' FABRICLUS. 
There are fix in the edition of Wolfius, Julian muſt. 
have written this ſoon after his arrival at Conſtantinople in 
the winter of 361, | 1 To 

＋ Zh vr Twy Ot eg. On the ſame occaſion Julian 
uſes an expreſſion very ſimilar to this in his XIIIth Epiſtle, 
to his uncle: Zaues N Tv; O52;, In the Latin of Fabrieius 
it is miſprinted Vicimus. 

t Meaning the Gentile worſhippers of idols. | 
'FABRICIUS, © 

F This expreſſion (%«6a:) ſhews, that Eutherius way 

then on the oppoſite fide of the Boſphorus. 
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Epiſtle LXXII. To the PATRIA RCH “. 


T Els is the fecond letter that I have fent in 


favour of Amogila +, my former having 
been rendered ineffectual by the powerful influence 


of her oppreſſors. Lamenting therefore the fate 


of my former Epiſtle, pay due regard to this, and 
make it not neceſſary for us to write a third. 


* Mention is made of Julus, the Patriarch of the Jews, 


whom he calls moſt venerable,” in the XX Vth Epiſtle of 
Julian. 


See p. 50. | 

This, as has been obſerved of the LXIVth Epiſtle, p. 
184. has alſo, by miſtake, been aſcribed to Libanius, being 
printed in the edition of Wolfius, as the DCCCXXXVth of 
his Epiſtles. There are ſix more ſo inſeribed. But a MS. of one 
of them in the Vatican library has the addition of Ache 
This therefore, and all of them, were probably addreſſed, 
nat to the Jewiſh Patriarch, as Fabricius ſuppoſes, but to 
the Chriſtian Patriarch of Antioch, wha in the year 361 way 
Meletius. ; | 

+ Ahr. In the copy (above mentioned) aſcribed to 
Libanius, the name is Au, (“ Ammonilla,”) 

This js followed in Fabricius, by 

| + To XrTivs. (See p. 78.) 

% Kew; l ama, Kc. This, in the editions of Petau and 
« Ez. Spanheim, is the. XXX Ift Epiſtle, p. 405, but inſtead 
„of Kowes, (“ in general,“) we there read Acres, (* the 
“ reſt,” and then inſtead of the words waxes Tu rpalonds 
4% T8 548, (5* as far as [my] camp, “) there is only in the 
1% Medicean MS. pexgs Tv pale This Epiſtle, by which 
% we find the biſhops, whom Conſtantius had baniſhed, 
4« recalled by Julian, is mentioned by Sozomen, J. v. c. 5.” 


FABRICILUE, 


Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle LXXIII. To Diogenes “. 


HE EEE your departure, Diogenes, your ſon 
came to me, and faid, you were angry with 
him, and as much enraged as a father could be 
with a ſon : he begged me therefore to intercede 
for him, and to reconcile you to him. If his of- 
fence be ſlight, and ſuch as may eaſily be forgiven, 
yield to nature, and, recollecting that you are a 
parent, reſtore your ſon to favour. Bart if it be 


ſuch as cannot be pardoned, you yourſelf are the 


beſt judge which is moſt expedient, to act gene- 
rouſly on this occaſion, and to conquer the diſ- 
poſition of your ſon by the beſt advice, or to truſt 


his amendment, and the reparation of his fault, to 
length of time. 


* An Athenian philoſopher, to whom there are ſome 
Epiſtles of Libanius. FazrIcivs. 
In one of them he acquaints Diogenes with the death 
and burial of his wife. He is alſo mentioned by Julian 
in his XXXVth Epiſtle, See p. go. He was the uncle of 


Ariſtophanes, the Corinthian, mentioned p. 193. 


Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle LXXIV. To Parscvs * 


N receiving your letter, I immediately diſ- 

patched Archelaus +, and gave him ſome. 
epiſtles for you, with a paſſport, as you defired, 
for a longer time. If you are inclined to ſpeculate 
the occan, every thing, under God, will proſper 
to your wiſh, unleſs you dread the inelegance of 
the Galatians, or a ſtorm. But this will be as God 
ſhall think fit. I ſwear to you by him, who is to 
me the giver and preſerver of all good, chat 1 wiſh 
to live only for the ſake of being uſeful to you. 
By you, I mean the true philoſophers ; of whom 
convinced that you are one, you well know bow, 
much I have loved, and love you, and wiſh to lee 
you. May divine Providence preſerve you in 
health many years, my moſt eſteemed and friendly 
brother ! 'The excellent Hippia, and your children, 
. | 


+ The father of the præfect Anatolius. FABRICIUs. 

Anatolius was, maſter of the offices, and was killed in 
the ſame ſkirmiſh in which Julian himſelf was mortally 
wounded. He would otherwiſe perhaps have ſucceeded 
that prince, as he himſelf is ſaid to have wiſhed. For an 
account of Priſcus, ſee p. 6. note +. 

+ To this Archelaus, as I ſuppoſe, Libanius has four 
Epiſtles, in one of which he expoſtulates with him for 
enviouſly burning ſome of his declamations. 
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Epiſtle LXXV. To LIBANxIus, Sophiſt and 
Quæſtor “. 

OW fortunate was our diſappointment of a 

public carriage! For inſtead of the terror and 
apprehenſion attendant on ſuch a vehicle, where we 
meet With drunken muletcers, and mules, like thoſe 
in Homer, pampered with barley 4,” ſuch are 
their idleneſs and repletion, and are annoyed with 
clouds of duſt and the intolerable diſſonance of 
clamorous drivers and ſmacking whips f, I now 
travel at my leiſure on a pleaſant ſhady road, 
abounding with fountains, and having many com- 


modious inns, and when the hour of refreſhment 


arrives, I reſt wherever I pleaſe, beneath the ſpa- 
cious, fragrant boughs of the plane. or ey preſs, 
with the Myrrhinuſian & Phædrus ||, or ſome other 
work of Plato, in my hands. As I thus enjoy an 
unembarraſſed journey, did I not communicate this 


pleaſure to you, my deareſt friend, I ſhould think 


myſelf inexcuſable. 


* So ſtyled alſo in Epiſtle XXVIIth. But here, for 2 
reaſon given below, I ſuipect it to be an anachroniſm. 

+ Axconoa0t. Iliad. VI. 506. XV. 263, 

t The inconveniences of the public vehicles in thoſe 
days ſeem by this account very fimilar to thoſe experienced 
in our times. Wad Julian then been Emperor, or even 
Czfar, all the public carriages, with their motions, would 
have been at his command. | 

$ Of Myrrhinus in Attica, FABRICIUS, 

The book of Plato fo inſcribed, from his ſcholar of that 


name, 
Epiſtle 


793, 
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Epiſtle LXX VI. To the Philoſopher Eucl rp. 


W HEN did you leave us, that we muſt write 

to you? or when do we not view you, as if 
you were ſtil] preſent, with the eyes of our mind, 
ſeeming not only to be conſtantly enjoying your 
company and converſation, but alſo raking the fame 
care of your affairs as when you were here? If, 
however, you would have me write to you as to 
one who is abſent, conſider whether this requeſt 
does not prove that you are really abſent. Be that 
as it may, if it gratifies you, even in this we readily 
obey you. Indeed, according to the proverb, you 
will ſpur to the field a free horſe. See then that 
you make a ſimilar return, and fail not to be punc- 
tual in your replies. Though I am unwilling to 
interrupt your labours for the public good, yet, 
as I obſerve that you purſue what is excellent, far 
from offending I ſhall ſeem to render an eſſential 
fervice to all Greece by diſmiſſing you unmoleſted, 
like a generous hound, to track learning through 
all her paths, through every footſtep +. If you 
have ſuch alacrity as neither to neglect your friends, 
nor to diſcontinue theſe purſuits, haſte, and exert 
yourſelf in both thoſe courſes. 


I do not recolle& that this philoſopher is elſewhere 
mentioned, either by Julian or Libanius. An Eucladius 
occurs in the DcLxx111d Epiſtle of the latter. 

F Bnpal, otherwiſe Anuwzls, ( argument.”) Fanricivs. 
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Epiſtola LXXVII *. Ad ProTINUM T. 


U quidem, O Photine, veriſimilis videris et 
proximus ſalvare, benefaciens nequaquam in 


utero inducere quem credidiſti Deum. Diodorus 1 


autem Nazaræi magus ejus pigmentalibus man- 
goneis acuens urationabilitatem acutus apparuit 
ſophiſta religionis agreſtis. ** Quod ſi nobis 
opitulati fuerint dii, et deæ, et muſe omnes, et 
fortuna, oſtendemus infirmum et corruptorem le- 


* This Epiſtle, mentioned by Fabricius, in his Lux Evan- 
gelii, p. 310. is preſerved by Facundus, biſhop of Her- 
mania in Africa, in his book dedicated to the Emperor 
Juſtinian, in defence of the“ three chapters,“ as they were 
called, which were the writings of Theodore of Mopſueſtia, 
Theodoret of Cyprus, and Ibas of Edeſfa, againſt all which 
Juſtiman had publiſhed an edit, A. D. 544. See Moſh-im, 
I. 299. It was printed by Sirmond, at Paris, 1629, Svo ; 
and from that edition, p. 163, this letter is extracted. 

This letter of Julian, .if noc written origina!ly in Latin, 
ſeems to have been tranſlated in a very bomhaſt ſtyle. He 
here threatens his work againſt the Chriſtians, I will ave 
give it in Engliſh. | 

+ Photinus, biſhop of Sirmium, publiſhed, in the year 
343, his opinions concerning the deity, whict were equaity 
repugnant to the orthodox and Arian ſyſtems. His te- 
merity was chaſtiſed, not only by the orthodox in the 
councils of Antivch and Milan, held in the years 345 and 
347, and in that of Sirmium, whole date is uncertain, but 
alſo by the Arians, in one of their afſemblies held at Sir- 
mium, in the year 351. In conſequence of all this, Ph-« 
tinus was degraded from the epiſcopal dignity, and died 
in exile in the year 372. | LOSHEtAM, 

For his extravagant notions ſee vol. I. of this hiſtorian, 
223. 

1 Of Antioch, biſhop of Tarſus, an orthodox prelate. 
See Moſheim, I. 188, and Moreri, article Dicdore 4 4ntioche. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
gum, et rationum, et myſteriorum paganorum, et 
deorum infernorum, et illum novum ejus deum 
Galilæum quem æternum fabulosè prædicat indigna 
morte et ſepulturà denudatum confictz a Diodoro 
deitatis ! Iſte enim malo coinmunis utilitatis Athenas 
navigans, et philoſophans, imprudenter muſicorum 
participatus eſt rationem, et rhetoricis confecti- 
onibus odibilem adarmavit linguam adverſus cæ- 


. leſtes deos uſque adeo ignorans paganorum myſ- 


teria omnemque miſerabiliter imbibens, ut aiunt, 
degenerum et imperitorum ejus theologorum piſca- 
torum errorem. Propter quod jam diu eſt quod ab 
ipſis punitur diis. Jam enim per multos annos in 
periculum converſus, et in. corruptionem thoracis 
incidens, ad ſummum pervenit ſupplicium. Omne 
ejus corpus conſumptum eſt : nam malze ejus conci- 
derunt, rugæ vero in altitudinem corporis deſcen- 


derunt, quod non eſt philoſophicæ converſationis 


indicio, ſicut videri vult a ſe deceptis, ſed juſtitiæ 
pro certo deoramque pœnæ qui percutitur com- 
petenti ratione uſque ad noviſſimum vitæ ſuæ finem 
aſperam et amaram vitam vivens et faciem pallore 
confectum. 


r R A G M R N T 5 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 


' Tranſlated from SUIDAS. 


Article AMPHIO N. 


+ ++ LO R you have leiſure, you have excel- 

lent natural endowments, and, if any 
one ever had, a love for philoſophy. Theſe three 
united were ſufficient to render Amphion the in- 
ventor of ancient muſic *; namely, time, divine 
inſpiration, and the love of harmony. "The want 
of inſtruments cannot be any impediment to theſe ; 
and he who is poſſeſſed of theſe three will eaſily 
find thoſe. Have we not heard that. Amphion nor 
only invented muſic, but alſo the harp, either by 
the wonderful powers of his genius, or ſome divine 
aſſiſtance, or ſome unuſual co-operation ? And moſt 
of the ancients, by principally attending to theſe 
three, ſeem to have philoſophiſed without diſguiſe, 
and to have required nothing elſe. 

* The lute, on which Amphion played ſo harmonioufly as 
to bring together the ſtones with which the tower of Thebes 
was built, is ſaid by others to have heen preſented to him 
by Mercury. Some ſuppoſe that there were two Amphions, 


and that the younger, called the Dircæan, from the river 


Dirce, in Bœotia, was the muſician and the inventor of 
muſic. | 


Article 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 


Article HkRoporus. 


99 is ignorant of what the ZEthiopians 
ſaid of the moſt nouriſhing food we have? 
On taſting ſome of our bread, they wondered”, 
they ſaid, © how we could live upon dung,” if we 
may credit the Thurian (hiſtorian *. Thoſe who 
have treated on the various climates of the earth 
alſo relate that there are nations of men who feed 
on fiſh and fleſh, and never, even in a dream, ſaw 
ſuch diet as ours. If any one of them ſhould at- 
tempt to adopt our mode of living, he would fare 


no better than thoſe who ſwallow hellebore or 
hemlock. 


* Herodotus, ſo called from Thurium in Magna Græcia, 
where he lived and died. Julian gives him the ſame ap- 
pellation in Epiſile XXII. The paſſage to which he here 
alludes is in the 111d book of that hiſtorian, and is part 
of the enquiry which the Ethiopians made of the Tchthy- 
opbhagi, or © tiſh-caters,” whom Cambyſes ſent to explore 
that country. Their king, they ſaid, lived upon bread, 
explainiag the nature of wheat, and that eighty years was 
the longeſt period propoſed by a Perſian. The Ethiopian 
anfwered, I do not wonder, as you live upon dung, that 
« you are ſo ſhort-lived; and, were it not for this 
« beverage (wine), you would not live ſo long.” 

This extraordinary perſon was born at Halicarnaſſus, a 
Grecian colony in the lefler Aſia, not long before the in- 
vaſion of Greece by the armies of Xerxes. In his youth 
he retired from his native city to Samos, in order to avoid 
the arbitrary proceedings of Lygdamis, the grandſon of 
the famous Artemiſia, who acquitted herſelf with much 
honour in the naval. engagement of Salamis. There he 
formed hiniſelf upon the dialect of Ionia, and compiled his 

hiſtory 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN. 
hiſtory, which begins with Candaules and Cyrus, and comes 
down to the battle of Mycale, towards the latter end of 
the reign of Xerxes, a period of 120 years. In the mean 
time he ſpared no pains to inform himſelf of all that was 
neceſſary, in the beſt manner which he could. To this end 
he travelled into Xgypt, ſurveyed its chief towns, con- 
verſed with the prieſts of Thebes and Memphis, and pene- 
trated into the principles of their religion and learning, as 
far as his own ſagacity could carry him, and their recluſe- 
neſs would permit him. He travelled through the ſeveral 
diſtricts and republics of Greece, ſaw the principal cities 
of Aſia, and viſited the borders of Thrace, Scythia, and 
Arabia, Returning, however, after a long voluntary exile, 
into his own country, he bore a confiderable ſhare in the 
expulſion of the tyrant ; but meeting with envy from his 
fellow-citizens, inſtead of that gratitude which he expected 
as the juſt reward of his ſervices, he went to Athens; and 
after about a twelvemonth's ſtay there, departed. into Italy 
with a colony of Athenians, to build a city called Thurium 


(hence the above appellation) near the ruins of the ancient 


Sybaris. As ſoon as he had drawn up his hiſtory from the 
materials he had collected with ſuch infinite diligence and 
induſtry, he determined to expoſe it to the judgement of 
all Greece, It happened, that during his refidence at 
Athens, beſides the feaſt of Panathenza where lie read his 
work aloud, the Olympian exerciſes were performed, to 
which the Grecians reſorted in general from each ſtatez and 
thus he had a very favourable opportunity of putting his 
deſign into execution. Many of his auditors had; no 
doubt, been perſonally engaged in ſome of the battles 
againſt Xerxes and Mardonius, and not one of them could 
be unacquainted with the principal facts of a war, ſo ho- 
nourable to Greece, and fo inglorious to Perfia, In the 
midſt of this aſſembly he declared, that“ he appeared be - 
% fore them not ſo much a ſpectator of their games, as a 
« competitor for the prize of reputation ;” and recited his 
work publickly, a ſecond time with univerſal applauſe. Of 
this nothing can be a greater teſtimony than that the names 
oi the nine Muſes have been given to the nine books of his 
hiſtory, as if the compoſition were above the ſtandard of 
humanity, and the joint labour of thoſe celebrated divinities. 
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EPISTLES OF JULIAN, 


— — — — 
Article MosoNntvs *. 


: ; - FP HE drunken abuſe, with which the com- 
mander in Greece f has loaded me, you 
have borne with ſerenity, thinking that it did not 


in the leaſt concern you. As to your earneſt de- 


fire to be ſerviceable to the city in which you re- 
fide, that is a certain proof. of a philoſophical 


mind. The firſt feems to me ſuitable to Socrates, 


the ſecond to Muſonius. He ſaid that it was 


wrong for a good man to ſuffer himſelf to be in- 
jured by the wicked f. For he had the ſuper- 


intendence of the towers when he was baniſhed 
by Nero. 


* For an account of Muſonius, ſee the Epiſtle to The- 


. miſtius, Vol. I. p. 25. note ||. 


- + This poſſibly might be Dionyfius, whoſe drunken 
« abuſe” Julian mentions in Epiſtle LIX. p. 165. The words 
in the original are ſimilar, rag and mrrapumxa;e 


t Though I have literally tranſlated this paſſage, I do 


not clearly apprehend its meaning, or its connection with 
what follows, 
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UR journey lay through the Hercynian A. D. 1 

foreſt x. There I ſaw a moſt wonder - il 
ful fight (nx, gcc). I can confidently aſſure 
you, that you have neyer ſeen the like, though I 
know that there are many of the kind in the Ro- 
man dominions. But let any one think of the in- 
' acceſſible Theſſalian Tempe, or of Thermopylæ f, 
or of ſteep and extenſive Taurus ; and all theſe 
will ſeem inſignificant when compared in rugged- 
neſs with the Hercynian foreſt. 


* This ſeems alſo to be ſtyled the Hercynian foreſt by 
Zofimus, 4. 111. It is at preſent called der. Speſard, for- 
merly a part of the Hercynian foreſt, and is on the left 
bank of the Mayne, not far from the confluence of the 
Rhine and Moſelle, as Cluverius ſays, I. 111. c. 7. 

3 VF ALols. 

In Cæſar's time this foreſt extended from the country 
of the Rauraci (Baſil) into the boundleſs regions of the 
North, Julian mentions his being“ ſent into the Her- 
„ cynian foreſt when he had ſcarce arrived at manhood,” a 
in the Miſopogon, p. 275 ; and Ammianus, XVII. I. where 
it is ſtyled Hv m /qualore tenchrarum horrendam. 

+ Straits between the mountains of Theſſaly and Phocis, 
which divide Greece, famous for the defence of Leonidas 
againſt the Perſians. 

{ The higheſt and moſt extenſive mountains in Aſia. 
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Epiltte I. (37) To page 3 
Il. (11) To Prohæreſius. 5 
III. (31) To Libanius. 6 
IV. (15) To Ariſtomenes. 7 
V. (44) To the moſt honoured Theo- 
dora. 10 
VI. (30) To Ecdicius, Præfect of 
Egypt. 11 
VII. (6) To Artabius. 13 
VIII. To George. 14 
IX. (23) To Ecdicius. | 17 
X. (22) To the People of Alexandria. 19 
XI. (40) To the Byzantines. 24 
XII. (13) To Baſil. | 26 
XIII. (5) To his Uncle Julian, 27 
XIV. (43) To Libanius. 28 
XV. ( 9) To the Philoſopher Maximus, 29 
XVI. (41) To the ſame. 31 
XVII. ( 3) To Oribaſius. 33 
XVIII. Io the Philoſopher Eugenius. 38 
XIX. (38) To Ecebolus. 39 
XX. To Euſtochius, 41 
XXI. (18) To Callixene, Prieſteſs of 
Ceres. 43 
XXII. To Leontius. 45 


XXII. 
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Epiſtle Page 
XXIII. (7) To Hermogenes, formerly 
Præfect of Ægypt. 46 
XXIV. To the moſt excellent Se- 
rapion. | 47 
XXV. (14) To the Community of the 
Jews. 37 
(19) To the principal Phyſicians. 
Ah Edict. 63 
KXVI. (27) To the Alexandrians. An 
Edict. 33 64 
XXVII. (35) To Libanius, Sophiſt and 
Qnæſtor. 65 
XXVIII. (47) To Duke Gregory. 73 
XXIX. (12) To Alypius, Brother of 
Cæſarius. ib. 
XXX. To the ſame. 76 
XXXI. (10) To Biſhop Mtius. 178 
XXXII. (46) To the Sophiſt Lucian. 79 
XXXIII. (45) To Doſitheus. ib. 
XXXIV. To the Philoſopher Jamb- 
| lichus, | 80 
XXXV. For the Argives. 83 
| XXXVI. (24) To Porphyry, Treaſurer of 
| Egypt. 92 
| XXXVII. (39) To Amerius. | 93 
XXXVIII. ( 4) To Maximus. 96 
XXXIX. (16) To the ſame. 100 
5 XL, To Jamblichus. 101 
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Epiſtle Page 
XLI. To Jamblichus. 107 

(20) An Edict relating to Pro- 
feſſors. 110 


XLII. (20) — forbidding the Chriſtians 
to teach polite literature. 112 


XLIII. To Ecebolus. 118 
XLIV. Io Libanius, 120 
XLV. (25) To Zeno. 121 
XLVI. (36) To Euägrius. 122 
XLVII. (42) To the Thracians. 125 
XLVHI. Ton“ 127. 
XLIX. (32) To Arſacius, High Prieſt 
| of Galatia. — ib. 
L. (28) To Ecdicius. 134 
LI. (29) To the Alexandrians. 136 
LII. (26) To the Boſtrenians. 142 
LIII. To Jamblichus, 148 
LIV. To George. 151 
LV. To Eumenius and Phari- 
anus. 152 
LVI. To Ecdicius. 153 
LVII. To the Philoſopher Elpidius. 154 
LVIII. (15) To the Alexandrians. 155 
63 To Dionyſius. | 158 
LX. To Jamblichus. 171 
LXI. To the ſame. 174 


LXIL. To * * (Imperfect.) 175 
LXIIL. ( 8) To the High-Prieſt 
Theodore. 178 
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Epiſtle Page 
LXIV. To the People, clamorouſly - 
applauding in the Tychæum. 184 
LXV. To a Painter. 18 5 
LXVI. (34) To Arſaces, Satrap of Ar- 
menia. 186 
LXVII. (33) To the People [of Antioch. ] 189 
LXVIII. Io Libanius. 198 
LXIX. To Sofipater. 196 
LXX. To Philip. 197 
LXII. To Eutherius. 199 
LXXII. To the Patriarch. 200 
LXXIII. To Diogenes. 201 
LXXIV. To Priſcus. 202 
LXXV.. To Libanius. | 203 
LXXVI. To the Philoſopher Euclid. 204 
LXXVII. Ad Photinum. 205 
Fragments of Epiſtles. 207—211 


N. B. Thoſe tranflated by M. de la Bleterie are 
marked with Arabic figures, which ſhew the chro- 
nological order in which he has endeavoured (as far 
as he could) to arrange them. Gallus to Julian, 
and Julian to Themiſtius, are his two firſt. And 
thoſe to the Athenians and Conſtantius he has 
omitted. 
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L IBAN I U 8, the Sor HI r. 


From the Latin 


Of Joun ALBERT FaBkicivs, D. D. “* 


IBANIUS was born of an ancient and noble 

family at Antioch, on the Orontes, in the 
year of our Lord 314. Suidas calls his father 
« Phaſganius; but this was the name of one of 
his uncles ; the other, who was the elder, was 
named Panolbius. His great grandfather, who 
excelled in the art of divination, had publiſned ſome 
pieces in Latin, which occaſioned his being ſup- 
poſed by ſome, but falſly, to be an Italian. His 
maternal and paternal grandfathers were eminent 
in rank and in eloquence; the latter, with his 
brother Braſidas, was put to death, by the order of 


* In his Bibliotheca Græca, vol. vit. p. 378. 

+ Libanius, in hif Life (which he ſays, p. 19, he wrote 
when he was ſixty), vol. 13. p. 6. and 40, and Orat. xx1v, 
p. 634. He mentions, p. 46. that he attained his fiftieth 


year under Joyian ; and, p. 48, his fifty-ſeventh under 
Valens, FABRICIUS, 


Diocletian, 


LIFE OF LIBANI US. 


Diocletian, in the year 303, after the tumult of 
the tyrant Eugenius. Libanius, of his father's 
three ſons the ſecond, in the fifteenth year of his 
age, wiſhing to devote himſelf entirely to litera- 
ture, complains that he met with ſome © ſhadows 
« of ſophiſts.” Then, aſſiſted by a proper maſter *, 
he began to read the ancient writers at Antioch, 
and from thence, with Jaſion, a Cappadocian, went 
to Athens, and reſiding there for more than four 
years became intimately acquainted with Criſpinus 
of Heraclea, who, he ſays, enriched him afterwards 
with books at Nicomedia, and went, but ſeldom, to 
the ſchools of Diophantus. At Conſtantinople he 


ingratiated himſelf with Nicocles of Lacedæmon (a 


grammarian, who was maſter to the Emperor Julian), 
and the ſophiſt Bemarchius, Returning to Athens, 
and ſoliciting the office of a profeſſor, which the pro- 
conſul had before intended for him when he was 
twenty-five years of age, a certain Cappadocian hap- 
pened to be preferred to him. But being encouraged 
by Dionyſius, a Sicilian, who had been præfect of 
Syria, ſome ſpecimens of his eloquence, that were 


publiſhed ar Conſtantinople, made him ſo generally 


known and applauded, that he collected more than 
eighty diſciples, the two ſophiſts, who. then filled 
the chair there, raging in vain, and Bemarchius 
ineffectually oppoſing him in rival orations, and 
when he could not excell him, having recourſe to 


* This was probably the ſame whom Libanius freed 
from the reſeytment of the Emperor Conſtantius, as he 
relates, p. 34. FABRRICIUS, 
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LIFE OF LIBANI US. 


the frigid calumny of magic. At length, about 


the year 346, being expelled the city by his com- 
petitors *, the præfect Limenius concurring, he 


repaired to Nice, and ſoon after to Nicomedia, the 


Athens of Bithynia, where his excellence in ſpeak- 
ing began to be more and more approved by all, and 
Julian, if not a hearer, was a reader and admirer 
of his orations. In the ſame city, he ſays, he 
was particularly delighted with the friendſhip of 
Ariſtænetus +, and the five years, which he paſſed 
there, he ſtyles © the ſpring, or any thing elſe that 
c can be conceived pleaſanter than ſpring,” of his 
cc whole life.” Being invited again to Conſtanti- 
nople, and afterwards returning to Nicomedia, being 
alſo tired of Conſtantinople, where he found Phœnix 
and Zenobius, rival ſophiſts, though he was pa- 
troniſed by Strategius, who ſucceeded Domitian as 


præfect of the Eaſt, not daring, on account of his 


rivals, to occupy the Athenian chair, he obtained 
permiſſion from Gallus Cæſar to viſit, for four 
months, his native city Antioch, where, after 
Gallus was killed in 384, he fixed his refidence 
for the remainder of his life, and initiated many 


*The jealouſy of his rivals, who perſecuted him from 


one city to another, confirmed the favourable opinion which 
Libanius oſtentatiouſly diſplayed of his ſuperior merit. 
GI BO. 


+ The death of this Ariſtænetus, præfect of Bithynia, 


who was overwhelmed at Nicomedia by an earthquake in 
358, he laments, p. 40, and in his XXIXth and XXxXIſt 


_ Epiſtles. See alſo the following Menody, 
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LIFE OF LIBANI US. 
in the ſacred rites of eloquence. He was alſo much 


beloved by the Emperor Julian, who heard his dif- 


courſes with pleaſure *, received him with kindneſs, 
and imitated him in his writings. Honoured by 
that prince with the rank of quæſtor 4, and with 
ſereral Epiſtles [of which ſix only are extant JI. 
the laſt & written by the Emperor during his fatal 
expedition againſt the. Perſians, he the more la- 
mented his death in the flower of his age, as from 


him he had promiſed himſelf a certain and laſting. 


ſupport both in the worſhip: of idols and in his 
own ſtudies. There was afterwards a report that 
Libanius, with. the younger Jamblichus, the maſter 
of Proclus, enquired by divination who would be 
the ſucceſſor of Valens |, and in conſequence with 

difficulty 


* Fabricius corrects this miſtake in his Lax Evangelii. 
+ See p. 65. 


7 Viz, the 111d, x1vth, xxv11th, xLIvth, LXVIIIth, and 


LxXyth, 

I The xxy11th, | 

In the year 373, or 374, whilſt Valens was at Antioch, 
a diſcovery was made of a conſultation which ſome Geatiles 
had together for finding out the name of the perſon who 
ſhould ſucceed the Emperor, There are accounts of it 
in ſeveral of our Eccleſjaſtical hiſtorians, and in divers 
Heathen authors, particularly Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
is the fulleſt of all, and was then in the Eaſt, and poſſibly 


at Antioch, The confeſſions made by Patritius and Hilary, 


both ſkiiful diviners, he thus particularly relates : 
A tripod made of laurel was artificia'ly prepared, and 
conſecrated with certain preſcribed ſecret charms and 
invocations. It was then placed in the middle ot a 
room, perfumed with Arabian ſpices. The charger, on 
* which it was ſet, had on its utmoſt brim the four and 
twenty letters of the alphabet, neatly engraved, and ſet 
at due diſtances from each other. Thea a perſon, clad 
: 4 in 
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& jn linen veſtments, with linen ſocks upon his feet, and 
$ a ſuitable covering upon his head, came in with laurel 
* branches in his hands, and, after ſome myſtic charms 
4% performed, ſhook a ring, hanging at a curtain, about 
* the edge of the charger; which jumping up and down, 
© fell upon ſome letters of the alphabet, where it ſeemed 
4% to ſtay; the prieſt alſo then compoling certain heroic 
« yerſes in anſwer to the queſtions that had been propoſed. 
« Thie letters, which the riog pointed out in this caſe, were 
« four, ©, E, O, 4, which being put together, one that 
e was preſent immediately exclaimed, that the oracle 
« plainly intended Theodorus“ [then ſecond in the ſecre- 
taries office], ** nor did we make any farther enquiries, 
« being all well ſatisfied that he was the perſon intended, 
„ though himſelf was totally ignorant of this proceeding.” 
Cave's Tranſlation, 
Zonaras gives a different account of the method of divi- 
nation then made uſe of, He ſays, ** that the four and 
« twenty letters of the alphabet were written upon the 
« ground, and at each one was placed a grain of wheat or 
* barley. Then, after ſome myſtic forms, a cock * was let 
* cut, which picked up ſuch grains as lay at thoſe four 
4% letters,” But it is much more reaſonable to rely upon 
Ammianus, who was contemporary, and likely to be well 
informed. His account alſo is agreeable to that in Sozo- 
men and Zofimus, who have both mentioned the tripod. 
When Libanins ſays, that“ Valens hoped to have had 
« him alſo accuſed as one of the conſpirators,” I take it to 
be a mere flourili, He was willing to make a merit of 
ſome danger with the reſi of his friends, though really he 
was ſafe enough. LARDNER, 
For this conſultation and divination many were put to 
death, viz. Simonides and Maximus, philoſophers, the 
latter the friend and perverter of Julian, Diogenes, who 
had been præfect of Bithynia, and Theodorus, the perſon 
named, perhaps with many more who owned the fatal 
ſyllables. Theodoſius ſucceeded, Alypius too (ſee p. 73.) 
who had been vice- preſect of Britain, was condemned, but 
only baniſhed ; and his ſon Hierocles, when he was leading 
to execution, was happily ſaved, it is ſuppoſed, by a tumult 
of the people, 


To this method Fabricius plainly alludes by the word alectryomania. 
| The 


* 


— 
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difficulty eſcaped his cruelty *, Irenæus atteſting 
the innocence of Libanius. In like manner he 


happily eſcaped another calumny, by the favour 
of Duke Lupicinus, when he was accuſed by his 
enemy Fidelis, or Fiduſtius, of having written 
an elogium on the tyrant Procopius f. He was 
not, however, totally neglected by Valens, whom 
he not only celebrated in an oration, but ob- 


The inquiſition into the crime of magic, which, under 
the reign of the two brothers, was ſo rigorouſly proſe- 
cuted both at Rome and Antioch, was interpreted as the 
fatal ſymptom, either of the diſpleaſure of heaven, or of 
the depravity of mankind. Lardner has copiouſly and 
fairly examined this dark tranſaction. G12B08. 


* That future events may be conjectured by the motions 
of the ſtars Libanius does not deny, in an Epiſtle [the 
xivth of Zambican, J. I.] to Euſtolius. That he alſo 


ſtudied the interpretation of dreams inay be deduced from 
Vol. II. of his works, p. 74. FAIRIcCIVUs. 


+ Procopius, a relation of the Emperor Julian, who had 
haſtily promoted him, from the obſcure ſtation of a tribune 
and a notary, to the joint command of the army of Me- 
ſopotamia, retired, after the death of that prince, to his 
ample patrimony in Cappadocia. But being ſuſpected and 
ordered to be apprehended by the new ſovereigns Valentinian 
and Valens, A. D. 365, he eſcaped from his guards, paſſed 
over to the country of Boſphorus, and, after remaining 
many months in that ſequeſtered region, embarked for Con- 
ſtantinople, and aſſumed the ſovereignty. Being joined by 
ſome Gallic ſoldiers, whoſe numbers rapidly increafed, he 
ſubdued the unarmed provinces of Bithynia and Aſia, the 
city and ifland of Cyzicus, &c. but being at laſt deſerted 
by his troops, in two engagements, after wandering ſome 
time among the woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was 
betrayed by his deſponding followers, conducted to the im- 
perial camp, and immediately beheaded. 


Sriaged from GIBBON. 
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tained from him a confirmation of the law againſt 
entirely excluding illegimitate children from the 
inheritance of their paternal eſtates, which he ſo- 
licted from the Emperor, no doubt, for a private 
reaſon, lince, as Eunapius informs us, he kept a 


miſtreſs ®, and was never married. The remainder 


of his life he paſſed, as before- mentioned, at An- 
tioch, to an advanced age, amidſt various wrongs 
and oppreſſions from his rivals and the times, which 


he copiouſly relates in his Life, though, tired of - 
the manners of that city, he had thoughts, in his 


old age, of changing his abode, as he tells Euſebius 
in his DLIVth Epiſtle [edit. Wolf.] He continued 


there, however, and on various occaſions was very 


ſerviceable to the city, either by appeaſing ſe- 
ditions, and calming the diſturbed minds of the 
citizens, or by reconciling to them the Emperors 
Julian and Theodoſius. That Libanius lived even 
to the reign of Arcadius, that is, beyond the 
ſeventieth year of his age, the learned collect frotn 
his oration on Lucian and the teſtimony of Cedrenus; 
and of the ſame opinion is Godfrey Olearius, a 
man not more reſpectable for his exquiſite know- 


| ledge of ſacred and polite literature, than for his 


judgement and probity, in his MS. prælections, in 

+ He laments her deith, and mentions a ſon, whom he 
had by her, in his Life, p. 82. and in ſeveral of his Epiſtles. 
In others it appears that' his name was Cimon ; that his 
father ſent him to ſtudy at Athens, and that he died before 
him, 


Which, 


LITE OF LIBANIUS. 


which, when he was profeſſor of both languages 
in the univerſity of his own country, he has given 
an account of the life of this ſophiſt. 

The writings of Libanius “ are numerous, and 
he compoſed and delivered various orations, as well 
demonſtrative as deliberative, and alſo many fic- 
titious declamations and diſputations. Of theſe 
Frederick Morell + publiſhed as many as he could 
collect in two volumes, folio, in Greek and Latin. In 
the 1ſt vol. Paris, 1606, are XIII. Exerciſes (Pro- 


* The voluminous writings of Libanius ſtill exiſt; for 
the moſt part they are the vain and idle compoſitions of 
an orator, who cultivated the ſcience” of words; the pro- 
ductions of a recluſe ſtudent, whoſe mind, regardleſs of his 
contemporaries, was inceſſantly fixed on the Trojan war, 
and the Athenian commonwealth. GIBBON. 


+ The Latin tranſlation of Morell has been obſerved by 
many of the learned to be often obſcure, and in numberleſs 
places to have miſtaken the ſenſe of Libanius. Whoever 
therefore ſhall undertake another edition of this author, 
muſt new tranſlate many paſſages, eſpecially in the 11d 
volume. It is faid, nevertheleſs, that Morell applied to 
his verſion with ſuch intenſe application, as not to ſuffe 
himſelf to be interrupted by an account that his wife was 
at the point of death, if we credit Ifaac Voſſius, in Colo- 
meſius, p. 99. of his works: “ I have heard from M. 
Voſſius, that while Frederick Morell was employed on 
* Libanius, ſome one came to inform him that his wife 
„was very ill;” to which he replied, ©* I have only three 
* or four ſentences more to tranflate, and then I will go 
© and ſee her.” Another coming to tell him that ſhe was 
dying; 1 have only two words,” ſaid he, 1 will be 
„there as ſoon as you.” At laſt, being informed that his 
wife was dead, I was very happy,” he anſwered coldly, 
he was an excellent, woman,” FABRICIUS, 
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LIFE OF LIBANIUS. 
gymnaſmata) XLIV Declamations *, and 111 moral 
diſſertations, and in the 11d vol. Paris, 1627, are 
the Life + of Libanius, and xxxv1 other orations, 
moſt of them long and on ſerious ſubjects. 

Beſides what are contained in thoſe volumes, 


and his Epiſtles, ten other works of this ſophiſt 


have been ſeparately publiſhed, moſt of them ora- 


tions | and in the Excerpia Rhetorum of Leo 


Allatius, 


* That his Declamations were * poſſeſſed, read, and 
« thought worthy of being imitated by many,” appears 
from an Epiſtle of Libanius to Archelaus [xLrvth of Zam- 
bicari, J. 1,], who, from envy, had committed ſome of them 


to the flames, Eraſmus (I. 550.) has tranſlated the iſt of 
them, the © oration of Menelaus,” which Morell has 
adopted verbatim, without acknowledgment, (I. 189.) his 


name being prefixed as the tranſlator of them all, 

+ Libanius has compoſed the vain, prolix, but curious 
narrative of his own life, of which Eunapius (p. 130-135.) 
has left a conciſe and unfavourable account. Among the 
moderns, Tillemont, Fabricius, and Lardner have illuſ- 
trated the character and writings of this famous ſophiſt. 

G1BBON, 

+ Of theſe, as of all the others, Fabricius has given 
the titles and ſubjects. The Vth of them, an oration 
« for the Temples,” that they may not be deſtroyed, to 
Theodofius the Great, 390, firſt publiſhed by Godetroi, 
Geneva, 1634, 4to. is tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. Lard- 
ner, in his Jewiſh and Heathen "Teſtimonies, Vol. IV. p. 
137—158, with Obſervations. The VIth, “ On reveng- 
«.ing the death of the Emperor Julian,” addrefled to the 
ſame Theodolius, 379, was firſt publiſhed, from the Bod- 
leian MS. by Olearius above-mentioned, Leipſic, 1701, 
8vo. to which he afterwards added a Latin tranſlation, and 
learned notes, at the defire of Fabricius, which he pub- 
liſhed, in Bibliotheca Græca, Vol. VII. p. 145—179, with 
the original, and alſo with the VIIth,“ To thoſe who 
«*« called him troubleſome,” 373; and the VIllth, ** To 
„ the Antiochians, on appealing the reſentment of the 
„Emperor“ 
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Allatius, Greek and Latin, Rom. 1641, Jvo. are 
xxxix Narrations, vit Deſcriptions, and vii more 
Exerciſes of Libanius, with tranſlations by Al- 
latius. His unpubiiſhed works are, 

1. Many hundred Epiſtles * yet concealed in va- 
rious libraries, a mode of writing in which it ap- 
pears he excelled by the teſtimony even of the 
ancients, particularly Eunapius and Photius; and 
of that the peruſal of them will eaſily convince 
the intelligent reader; for they abound with Attic 
wit and humour, and every where recommend 
1 by their pointed conciſeneſs no leſs than 
by their elegance and learning . 

2. Several 


„% Emperor“ Julian), 363, both for the firſt time, and a. 
correct copy of the “ funeral oration on Julian,“ with 
tranſlations of them all by the ſame Olearius. | 


* Eleven years after Fabricius printed the above, John 
Chriſtopher Wolfius, his pupil, friend, and collegue, aſſiſted 
by the collections of Frederick Roſtgaard, a noble Dane, 
(fee p. 196.) publiſted at Hamburgh, in one volume, foito, 
1738, with learned notes, mpcy Epiſtles of Lihgnius, in 
Greek and Latin, two-thirds of them collected from yarious. 
MSS. to which he added pxx11 Epiſtles of the ſame avtthor, 
in Latin only (xc of them duplicates, being alio th the 
Greck), tranflated from the originals, collected in Greece, 
and publiſhed at Cracow, about the middle of the XVth 
century, by Francis Zambicari of Bologna, and republiſh:q 
there by John Sommerfeld, M. A. 1504. See Vol. I. p. 
330, note “. 

t The critics may praiſe their ſub. le and elegant brevity ; 
yet Dr, Bentley (Diſſertation upon Phalarci:, p. 487.) 
might juſtly, though quaintly, obſerve, that“ you feel by 
the emptineſs and deadneſs of them, that you converſe 
with ſome dreaming pedant, with his elbow upon his 
* del.” Giso. 


Vol. II. 8 Q. The 
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2. Several Orations, as in a MS.,of the Barbe- 
rini library, of excellent character, molt correctly 
written on vellum, from which Allatius aſſerts *, 
that all the publiſned works of Libanius might alſo 
be given much more correct and perfect. 

3. Various Declamations, in the above MS, and 
one in the Vatican library. 

And that there are many MS Epiſtles, Orations, 
and Declamations of Libanius in the Imperial 
library { at Vienna], Neſſelius has obſerved, affirm- 
ing alſo that ſeveral Greek ſcholia are frequently 


. inſerted in the margin. 


Though ſo many of the writings of this ſophiſt 


are preſerved, there is no doubt that many both 


of his Epiſtles and Orations have been loſt . 


The Morxxivth Epiſtle of Libanius occurs among thoſe 
of Phalaris, and is infcribed'to Antimathius, n. XXVII. 

It is thought at preſent by almoſt all the learned, Bentley, 
the prince of critics (viro xg/lwlals) at their head, that theſe 
Epiſtles of Phalaris may juſtly be aſcribed to ſome ſophiſt. 
It may be worth while to conſider whether all of them 
perhaps were not fabricated by Libanius. I recollect, at 
leaſt, that in niy notes I have frequently compared the 
phraſes and expreſſions of Phalaris with thoſe of  Libanius, 
See, for inſtance, the notes on Ep. MCXLE, Wor +1V?, 

* Pref. ad Excerpta Rhetorum Græcorum. 

+ Ot x1 of theſe, mentioned by 1 ibanius himſelf f in dif- 
ferent parts of his works, Fabricius recapitulates the titles, 
beſides various Counſels (ovaeznas f) to the Emperor The- 
odohus, mentioned in the beginning of his oration for the 
temples of the Heathens. And many mote, which Fa- 
bricius has omitted, might be ſpecified from ſeveral of 
his epiſtles. 


t Tranſlated by Dr, Lardner, “ Oraticns, ard the counſel delivered i 


them,” 
A MONODY 


3 n 


A MONODY* by LIBANIUS, 
| On N rcoMEDI A, 
Deſtroyed by an Earthquake +. 


OMER never ſuffers even a tree to periſh 
without cotnmiſeration ;- but, as if he himſelf 
had been the planter or gardener, when he ſees it 
ſtretched on the ground, he ſings a lamentation 


* A mournful ſong, recited by one only on the ſtage, 
without a chorus, was called Massa. And mention is 
made of a Monodigria, or of a woman who ſung a monody. 

WoLFivs. 

Libanius, in his XXXIf Epiſtle, mentions two Monodies 
which he compoſed on this occation ; one (which is now 
before us) relating to the city, the other, no doubt, to 
Ariſtænetus, Præfect of Bithynia, who periſhed in it (ſee 
the next note); but the latter is loſt, ** I alſo,” ſays he, 
(Ep. xxv.) „am one of thoſe who are overwhelmed by 
« that great calamity. For Ariſtznetus, O Jupiter, has 
« periſhed ; and, beſides this, we have ſuffered another 
© ſtroke, as fate has not ſpared the head of Hierocles.“ 

All the ancients ſpeak of Nicomedia as a place of great 
note: Pliny calls it“ a famous and beautiful city:“ 
Ammianus, ** the mother of all the eities of Bithynia.“ 
In this city the Roman emperors reſided, when the affairs 
of the empire called them into the eaſt, Conſtantine the 
Great choſe Nicomedia for the place of his abode after he 
retired from Rome, and there remained till the buildings 
that he had begun at Byzantium were finiſhed. This city, 
once ſo famous, is now but a ſmall village, known to the 
Turks by the name of Schemith T. Univzrxs8aL HisTo y, 


1 According to Pococke, Iſmit. 
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+ At break of day, on the gth of the calends of Septem- 
ber, the ſky, which before was clear, was obſcured by thick 
dark clouds; and the light of the ſun being veiled, neither 
near nor contiguous objects were diſcernible. Then the Su- 
preme Deity throwing, as it were, fatal thunder - bolts, and 
removing the winds from their very hinges 2, the fury of 
the ſtorm abated ; and to theſe hurricanes and whirlwinds 
ſucceeded an horrible earthquake, which totally overthrew 
the city,and ſuburbs. And on account of the declivity of 
the hills,. ſome houſes fell upon others, all reſounding with 
the dreadſul craſh of the ruins. Mean time the lofty roofs 
re-echoed with various cries of thoſe who were ſceking their 
wives and children, or deareſt friends, After the ſecond 
hour, but long before the third, the ſky, now fair and clear, 
diſcovered the funereal carnage. For ſome, cruſhed by the 
overwhelming force of falling rafters, periſhed under the 
weight of them: ſome, buried ap to the neck, though they 
might have ſurvived if they had had timely aſſiſtance, died 
for want of help ; others hung fixed to the tops of ſtanding 
beams; many men were killed a little before by one blow; 
then were ſeen promiſcuous ſlaughtered bodies; ſome, the 
roofs of their houſes falling in, were confined unhurt, victims 
to anguiſh and famine, Among whom Ariſtznetus, who 
governed the dioceſe lately deſired with vicarial power, to 
which Conſtantins, in honour of his wife, had given the 


name of the Euſebian Piety |], by this calamity, long wr- 


tured, expired. Others, cruſhed by ſudden bulky ruins, 
are ſtill :overed by the ſame heaps. Some, who had their 


ſculls fractured, or had loſt their arms or legs, between 


life and death, imploring with earneſt intreaties thoſe who 
were aſliſting others, were deſerted. And the greater part 
of the inhabitants might have ſurvived the ſacred and pri- 
vate buildings, had not flames, widely diſperſed, for fifty 
days and nights, conſumed whatever was combuſtible. 
| AMMIANUS, 
See alſo an Epiſtle on this ſubject from Libanius to Julian, 
Vol. I. p. 393- 


4 Ventoſy ue ab fis excitante cardinibus. 
Nor unlike to this are Milton's “ winds,” that 


ruth'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, Par. Rev. Iv. 499, 
After the example of the Julian Pirty, a name given to Pola in 
tri (of iich ſee Plin. I. 111. c. 19.) LINDENBKROG. 


3 over 


ON NICOME DI A. 


over it *. And can I permit Nicomedia, where J 


increaſed my knowledge of the liberal arts, eſpe- 
cially eloquence, and acquired, belides, a degree 
of reputation which I had not before, to be de- 
ſtroyed, can 1 ſee ſuch a city, a city no longer, re- 
duced ro aſhes, unmourned, unwept ? This con- 


cern I ſhare in common with the vulgar; let 
her alſo participate of the | oratory which ſhe 
cheriſhed. As, if I had been a muſician, and had 


gained many victories there in muſica} conteſts,- 


ſhould I have ſuffered others to lament without 
joining in the lamentation ? 

Let me now addreſs the Gods, ſuppoling them 
preſent, and thus ' endeavour to eſtimate our ca- 
lamity, | 

When, fitting in the palace of Jupiter, with the 
other Gods, you, O Neptune, were enraged on 
account of the wall which the Grecians had built 


* Homer deplores the deſtruction of plants in Iliad 1x 
and xvIII. MorELL. 
a monſtrous boar, 

That levell'd harveſts, and whole foreſts tore, 
Pork, Ix, 659. 


Much more expreſſive in the original. 
In the xvilith I find a plant, or a tree, mentioned only 
thus, 
Like ſome fair olive, by my careful hand 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and adorn d the land. 
Porz, 175 and 512. 
If Libanius had been acquainted with the Pſalmiſt, and 
unprejudiced by Paganiſm, he could not have o fed 
that beautiſul alluſion of the“ vine brought out of 
'* Xgypt,” and the complaint of its being rooted up, 
** burnt, and cut down.“ Pf, LXXX. 8—16. 
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at Troy to cover their ſhips, was not their negle& 
of the Gods, when they laid the foundation, the 
principal ſubject of your complaint“? And there- 
fore, when Troy was taken, you judged right in 
thinking it neceflary to deſtroy that wall ; which 
you ealily accompliſhed by. turning againſt it the 
rivers that ruſſed from Ida f. But in the foun- 
dation of this city what was the offence that in- 
duced you to treat it in the ſame manner ? Did not 
its firſt founder I, deſigning to build a city on the 

ſhore 


* Hom, Il. vII. 450. 
See the long walls extending to the main, 
No God conſulted, and no victim lain, &, Pork, 535, 


+ Ibid. x11. 17. 

Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 
Then Ida's ſummits pour'd their watery ſtore ; 
Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, &c. 


Theſe, turn'd by Phœbus from their wonted ways, 
Delug'd the rampire nine continual days ; 
The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 
And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 
Inceſſant cataracts the Thunderer pours, 
And half the ſkies deſcend in fluicy ſhowers, &c. 
Pork, 15. 
This is a noble paſſage in the old bard ; ſtorm, inunda- 
tion, and earthquake magnificently comhined. B. 
Milton alludes to it in his viſion of the Deluge, b. x1. 
Then ſhall this mount 
Of Paradiſe, by might of waves, be mov'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood, 
With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 
And there take root, an iſland ſalt and bare, 
The haunt of ſeals, and orcs, and ſea-mews' clang. 829. 


t Nicomedia is ſaid to have been firſt built by Olbia, 
and had its firſt name from him. It was afterwards re-built 


5 by 
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ſhore oppoſite to that where it now ſtands, or rather 
where it once ſtood, begin his work from you ? 
Were not the altars covered with victims, and ſur- 
rounded by a crowd of worſhippers ? But by an 
eagle and a prodigious ſnake you diverted their at- 
tention to the hill; of theſe, the former with her 
talons ſnatched the head of the victim from the fire; 
and the latter, large and reſembling thoſe which 
are bred in India, iſſued from the earth. The one - 
cleaving the ſea, and the other the air, repaired to 
the brow of the hill. The people followed, led, 
as they thought, by the guidance of the Gods. 
Theſe omens were all deceitful, The city was at 
fi:ſt overwhelmed by the torrent of war *. Be it 
ſo. Your own Corinth + alſo, and the land of 


. 


by Nicomedes I. king of Bithynia, though Olbia ſeems 
rather to have been near it, and that the inhabitants of it 
were tranſplanted to this place, Pocockx. 
Nicomedia, Aſtacus, and Olbia are ſpoken of by 
Ptolemy as three neighbouring but diſtinct cities. Strabo 
writes that Nicomedes, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Zipœtes, de- 
ſiroyed Aſtacus, and transferred its inhabitants to Nicomedia. 
UNIVERSAL His rox. 


* This muſt probably have been in the reign of Nico- 
medes III. who was twice driven from his throne by Mith- 
ridates the Great, king of Pontus. 


+ Among other names which Corinth anciently had we 
find that of Heliopolis, or city of the ſun, for which this 
reaſon is commonly given; that the poets feign Apollo and 
Neptune to have contended for it, and that Jupiter having 
appointed Briareus, the Cyclop, their umpire, he adjudged 
the Iſthmus to the latter, and the Promontory, which com- 
29, mands the city, to the former, UxtyERSAL History, 
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Cecrops *, your beſt beloved, have experienced 
the ſame fate J. Another founder came, who, 
making the Gods his principal leaders, and, by the 
ſuperivr magnitude of his offering, rendering your 
minds more propitious, reſtored the city. How 
then, like the land of ZErolia, for the offence of 
(Encus f, did ſhe deſerve to be puniſhed with con- 
tempt? Is it right, has it been uſual, for the Gods 
to deſtroy with their own hands works like theſe, 
in which they have co-operated with mortals, and 
to imitate the paſlime of children, who are ac- 
cuſtomed to pull down what they have erected 8: 
Or did it become you, O Neptune, to enter into a 


conteſt with your niece for an Attic city not then 


in being, and to overflow a citadel ſo diſtant from 


* An Teyptian fugitive, who introduced religion into 
Greece, and founded the Athenian monarchy, See note * 
p 233. 

+ Corinth was ſurpriſed by Antigonus and Aratus, taken 
and burat by the Romans, &c, Athens was deſtroyed by 
Mardonius, taken by the Lacedæmonians and Sylla, &c, 

1 Oeneus, king of Ftolia, or Calydon (its chief city) 
ſacrificing to the reſt of the deities, neglected his duty to 
Diana, who in conſequence feat a wild boar to ravage and 
deſtroy the country, which was kilfd by his ſon Meleager, 
and his company. See Hom, II. 1x. 530, 


N Thus Tibullus, — puer è virgis extruet arte caſas, 
| I, 11. el. 1. 

And Horace of a boy,. — amate relinguere pernix. 
MokkELL. 

Libanins had here, no doubt, in his view that paſſage in 


the Iliad to which Julian alſo refers in his xLth Epiſtle, 
Sce p. 105. 


the 
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the ſea *, yet to diſplay no regard for ſuch a great 
and important city as this, but even to ſubvert it 
from the foundations? What city was more beau- 
tiful? J will not ſay larger, for in ſize it was ex- 
ceeded by four Þ, but contemned all that increaſe 
of extent, which would have wearied the feet of 
its citizens J. In beauty alſo it yielded to theſe, 
and was equalled, not excelled, by ſome others: 
for, ſtretching forth its promontories, with its arms 


* Cecrops not knowing what name to give to his new- 
built city, an olive-tree, and a fountain of water (or, as 
others ſay, a horſe) appeared. The oracle, being conſulted, 
anſwered, that ** Neptune and Minerva were contending 
% for the honour of naming it, that the olive was the gift 
« of Minerva, and the fountain (or horſe) that of Nep- 
© tune; and that that which they eſteemed moſt beneſi- 
« cial to mankind ſhould adjudge the prize to the giver,” 
The men and women being aſſembled to give their judge- 
ment, the former gave it for the God; but the women, 
who were more numerous, gave it for the Goddeſs ; and 
the city was named from her Athena. Neptune, in revenge 
of the affront, overflowed their territories. AroLLODOR us. 

Here we have an account of the Pod, mentioned by Li- 
banius, which Morell has rendered Procella, though it 
ſignifies properly ** the violence and force of water, a billow 
© of the ſea:” as, in the poem on Hero and Leander, the 
poet ſays, he ſtood on the ſhore, 

Matvent a p Tohunxta GouCor axuwr* 
where Bop excellently expreſſes the heavy ſound occaſioned 
by the fall of the waves. B. 

+ Rome, Byzantium, Antioch, and Alexandria. 

4 Toovlor alparace T8 piythe;, ooo je AUTwOnNY v o 
Dogen Tv5 wedang, This is an odd paſſage, and ſeems to me a 
puerile conceit. Morell's marginal reading, 9. Taiz; (for 
Tod) is pleaſant enough. I wonder he ſhould think any 
alteration neceſſary, as he underſtood the true ſenſe of the 
place ; for men may be fatigued as well as children, I have 
no doubt that he was a great walker. B, 
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it embraced the ſea. It then aſcended the hill 
by four colonnades extending the whole length. 
Its public buildings were ſplendid, its private 
contignous, riſing from the loweſt parts to the 
citadel, like the branches of a cypreſs, one houfe 
above another, watered by rivulets, and ſurrounded 
with gardens *. Its council-chambers, its ſchools 
of oratory, the multitude of its temples, the 
magnificence of its baths, and the commodi- 
ouſneſs of its harbour I have ſeen, but cannot 
defcribe. This only I can ſay, that, frequently 
travelling thither from Nice +, we uſed on the 
road to diſcourſe on the trees, and the ſoil, abun- 
dant in all productions, and alſo of our families, 
our friends, and ancient wiſdom. But after we had 
paſſed through the intricate windings of the hills, 
when the city appeared, at the diſtance of a hun- 
dred and fifty ſtadia , on all other ſubjects a pro- 
found filence inſtantly enſued, and, no longer en- 
gaged either by the towering branches of the 
gardens, or by the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, or by 


* In like manner, Dr. Pococke deſcribes the preſent town 
as ** ſituated at the foot of two hills, and all up the ſouth 


« fide of the weſtern one, which is very high, and on part 


of the other: it is near the N. E. corner of the bay. All 

„the houſes have ſmall gardens, or courts, to them, eſpe- 

„ cially thoſe on the bills. The gardens are planted with 

trees F, and the vines, being carried along on frames built 

like roofs, make the city appear exceedingly beautiful, 

There are very few remains of the ancient Nicomedia.“ 
+ Thirty-two miles. Pococke. 
1 About nineteen miles, 


$ KnTo auger 79%; xaxg4 are the words of Libanius. 
the 
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the traffic of the ſea, our whole converſation turned 


on Nicomedia. And yet mariners, or thoſe who. 


labour at the oar, and enſnare the fiſh with nets, 
or hooks, naturally attract the obſervation of tra- 
vellers. But the form of the city, much more 


faſcinating, by its beauty tyranniſed over our eyes, 


and fixed their whole attention on itſelf. Similar 
were the ſenſations of him who had never ſeen it 
before, and of him who had grown old within its 
walls. One ſhewed to his companion the palace, 
glittering over the bay ; another the theatre em- 
belliſhing the whole city; others various other rays 
darted from various objects: which ſurpaſſed it was 
difficult to determine. Revering it as a ſacred 
image, we proceeded; in our way to Chalcedon, 
it was neceſſary to turn, till the nature of the road 
deprived us of the ſight *. This ſeemed like the 
ceſſation. of a feaſt. | 

A city ſo great, ſo renowned, ought not the 
whole choir of the Gods to have ſurrounded and 
protected, exhorting each other to decree that it 
ſhould neyer be ſubjected to any calamity ? But 
now ſome of you have deceived, others have de- 
ſerted, and none aſſiſted her. And all theſe par- 
ticulars, which I have mentioned, once were, but re- 
main no longer. What a beautiful lock has For- 


* He firſt ment ions the pleaſure ariſing from the prof. 
pect of the city, as they approached ; and then their con - 
cern at loſing ſight of it, as they proceeded from it to 

Chalcedon. B. 


tune 
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tune now ſevered from the world *! How has ſhe 
blinded the other continent by thus bereaving it of 
its illuſtrious eye! What a deplorable deformity 
has ſhe diffuſed over Aſia; as if her moſt ſpacious 
grove had been felled, as if her moſt conſpicuous 
feature + had been lopped off! O moſt injurious 
earthquake, why didſt thou perpetrate this? O de- 
parted city! O name of it in vain remaining! O 


grief diſperſed over land and ſea! O dire intelli- 


gence, diſtreſsful to the hearts of all ranks, of all 
ages! for what heart is fo ſtony, what heart is fo. 
adamantine, as not to be wounded by this relation? 
who is ſo deſtitute of tears as now to with-hold 
them? O dreadful misfortune, which has reduced 
the innumerable ornaments of the city to one 
ruinous heap ! O unpropitious ray f, what a city 

didſt 


* Thus Pindar ſtyles tna“ the front,“ or forehead, 
© of the fruitful earth,“ exagroo Y piluror, Pyth. I. 
and Nicomedia was a beautiful city “ high-mounted on a 
© hill,” as Sandys ſays of ſome other. I am afraid the hill 
of Nicomedia hardly deſerved the name wilwror yan; ; but 
2 panegyriſt may make mountains of molehills, B, 

+ Boxguxo;, oQ9xApos, what next? aeg, ew ( The lock, 
„the eye, the grove, the noſe.”) In the name of pro- 
priety, what has ao; to do here? Are we to underſtand it 
of the hair of the head ? B. 

This idea ſeems anticipated by Borguxos: The metaphor 
indeed ſeems here loſt, ** a grove,” or ** wood,” being no 
feature, -like the others. Pw, ſeemed in Engliſh to res» 
quire a circumlocution. 

t Jvrvxs; axles, ol pry Tpooioanne T1 Takw @1aryert* 
aa & aprox xalitv. Morell tranſlates axlvog tridentis radius. 
But why ſhould it not mean (as uſual) the“ ſun's ray?“ 
A, and ala are uſed for the“ riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun,” 
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didſt thou ſmite at thy riſing, what a city ſunk with 
thee! The day had almoſt advanced to noon * ; 
the tutelar deities af the city abandoned the 
temples, and ſhe-was left like a ſhip deſerted by 
its crew. The lord of the trident ſhook the earth, 
and convulſed the ocean; the foundations of the 
city were diſunited ; walls were thrown on walls, 
pillars on pillars, and roofs fell headlong. What 
was hidden was revealed, and what had appeared 
was hidden. Statues, perfect in beauty, and complete 
in every part, were blended by the concuſſion in one 
confuſed maſs.” Artificers, working at their trades, 
were daſhed out of their ſhops and houſes. In 
the harbour was much deſtruction, and alſo of 
many worthy choſen men collected about the Præ- 
fet T. The theatre involved in its ruins all who 


ſun.” J do not recolle& that ade is uſed abſolutely, as 
here, for the“ prong of the trident.“ The trident too 
is thruſt under the foundation. See the beginning of the 
Pheœniſſæ of Euripides, where Jocaſta, addreſſing the Sun, 
complains of his darting an“ unpropitious ray“ on Thebes. 
Hale, Htg irren, u. To No 
O thou, that glorying in thy fiery ſleeds, 
Rolleſt the orient light, reſplendent Sun, 
How inauſpicious didſt thou dart thy beams 
That day on Thebes, &c. PorTter, Poſſibly Li- 
danius may allude to it. B. 6 
9 Mixpoy jhty at 6 natpe Tegs An a ο Exh, 
Literally, “ it was near high market.“ But Ammianus 
ſays, that it happened at break of day; and George Ce 
drenus, in the night. | 


+ Ariſtznetus, the great friend and patron of Libanius, 


who, in ſeveral of his epiſtles to him, celebrates his clo» 
quence and ſweetneſs of manners. See p. 227. note “. He 
was afterwards buried at Nice, of which he was & native. 
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| were in it. Some buildings, which bad long ſtood 
4 tottering, and others which had yet eſcaped, with 
all who were in them, ſhared at laſt the general 
11 fate. The ſea, violently agitated, deluged the 
|; land. Fire, which abounded every where, ſeizing 
1 the rafters, added to the concuſſion a confla- 
gration * ; and ſome wind, it is ſaid, fanned the 
flames. Much of the city, much of the ramparts, 
| ſtill remains. Of thoſe who have eſcaped, a few 
| - ſtill wander about wounded, | 

O all-ſeeing Sun, what were thy ſenſations on 
ſeeing this? Why didſt not thou prevent ſuch a 
icity from leaving 'the earth ? For the oxen pro- 
faned by the famiſhed mariners + ſuch was thy 
reſentment as to threaten the celeſtial powers that 
thou wouldſt give thyſelf up to Pluto {; but for 
the ,glory of the earth, for the labour of many 
kings, for the fruit of prodigious coſt, deſtroyed 
in the day-time, thou haſt no compaſſion, 

O faireſt of cities, on what a faithleſs and fro- 
ward hill didſt thou fix thy feat ; which, like a 
vicious horſe, has diſmounted its excellent rider? 
Where are now thy winding walks ? where are thy 


* Thus at Liſbon, Meſſina, and in all great earthquakes, 
fire has been their conſtant attendant, 

+ Hom. Odyſſ. xi1, Libanius has before taken Nep- 
tune to taſk ; he here reprimands Apollo, 

t Alluding to what Apollo ſays on that occaſion in the 
ſame book of the Odyſſey. 

« Vengeance, ye Gods, or I the ſkies forego, 

« And bear the lawp of heaven to ſhades below. P 

_ Pops, 450. 


Por- 
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porticoes? where are thy courſes, thy fountains, 
thy courts of judicature, thy libraries, thy temples? 
Where is all that profuſion of wealth? Where are 
the young, the old ? Where are the baths of the 
Graces and of the Nymphs ? of which the largeſt, 
named after the prince, at whoſe expence it was 
built, was equal in value to the whole city *. 
Where is now the ſenate! Where are the people? 
where the women? the children? where is the 
palace? where is the circus +, ſtronger than the 
walls of Babylon 4? Nothing is left ſtanding ; 
nothing has eſcaped ; all are involved in one com- 
mon ruin. | 

O numerous ſtreams, where now do you flow ? 
what manſions do you lave? from what ſprings 
do you iſſue? The various aqueduRts and reſeryotrs 
are broken, The plentiful ſapply of the fountains 
runs to waſte, either forming whirlpools, or ſtag- 


nating in moraſſes; but drawn or quaffed by no 


one, neither by men nor birds. Thele are terrified 


* As Diocletian, according to Lactantiue, embelliſhed. 


Nicomedia with a great number of ſtately buildings, with 
a deſign of equalling it to Rome, poſſibly theſe baths might 
be part of them, and named after him, as we know his 


| baths, now magnificent in ruins, were at Rome; which, ſays 


Ammianus, with no ſmall exaggeration, ** ſeemed rather a 
& province than a building.“ 

+ He [Diocletian} built there ſeveral baſilics, a circus, a 
mint, an arſenal, a palace for his wife, and another for 
his ſon, ; LacrANnT1Uus,. 

+ The walls of Babylon were ſo celebrated among the 
ancients as to grow proverbial, Libanius mentions them 
in like manner in his xcvith Epiſtle. 
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by the fire which rages every where below, and, 
where it has a vent, flames into the air. This city, 
once ſo populous, now in the day time is deſerted 
and deſolate, but at night is poſſeſſed by ſuch a 
multitude of ſpectres, as I think muſt crowd the 
inhabitants of the infernal regions after they have 
paſſed Acheron. 

Celebrated of old were the difaſters of Lemnos , 
and the Iliad ſings the woes of Troy. Their re- 
membrance will be lighted, but the exceſs of our 
calamities any one may hence determine. Former 
earthquakes, though they deſtroyed ſome parts of the 
city, ſpared others; but this has overwhelmed the 
whole. Other cities have alſo periſhed, but never one 
of ſuch a magnitude. If it had been deprived only 
of bodies infected with the plague, or of thoſe 
perſons who, contrary to the laws 4, were cele- 

brating 


* Great misfortunes were proverbially ſtyled © Lem- 
4% nian;” ſome ſay, from the flaughter of the Attic 
women, and the children which they had by them, by the 
Pelagians, who inhabited Lemnos ; others, from the mur- 
der of their huſbands, on account of their offenſive breath, 
by the Lemnian women, See Ludolph Kuſter on Suidas, 
tom. II. p. 441. Bayle's Dictionary, vol. II. p. 1780. and 
Eraſmus, in his Chilcades. WoLFivs, 

Libanius, in his xx1vth Epiſtle, thus alludes to this 
paſſage; ** I faid little when I expreſſed the ruin of Ni- 
„ comedia by the misfortunes of Lemnos.“ 

+ Kale vor, It ſeems a little hard that people ſhould be 
deſtroyed for ſacrificing * according to law ;” yet xd e 
is certainly «« according to law.” Let us ſuppoſe an error of 
the preſs, and make it oye. He alludes to ſome event, Which 
I do not recollect. I ſuſpeR that he has taken a line from 
ſome Greek poet, and accommodated it to his purpoſe. B. 

Though 


ON NICGMFE DIA. 
brating a general ſacrifice without the city, and 
had not itſelf fallen, the ſtroke might have been 
ſupportable. The whole would not have been 
deſolated; now both lie proſtrate, and the form of 
the city is confuſed with the flaughter of the 
citizens. 8 

Lament therefore, every iſland and every con- 
tinent, peaſants and mariners, cities, villages, cot- 
tages, every thing that is connected with human 
nature; and let tears prevail over all the world, 
as in Egypt whenever Apis dies *. Even rocks 
ſhould now be indulged with tears; and birds with 
reaſon; to Join in an elegiac ſong. O harbour, 
which ſhips now carefully avoiding, rather ſteer 
into the ocean, their cables ſlipped, which for- 
merly wert filled with loaded veſſels, but now 
cannot boaſt even a pleaſure-boat, and art more 
dreaded by mariners than even the manſion of 
Scylla! O diſappointment to travellers, who no 
longer frequent the road, which; gloomy and in 
the form of a creſcent, beautifully winded round 
the dyk es f the haven, but embarking fail to- 


Though Libanius, like Julian, was probably acquainted 
with the Moſaic hiſtory, I will not affirm that he nere 
alludes to it ; but certain it is, that this paſſage has no 
diſtant affinity to the earthquake that ſwallowed up Korah 
and his company, for offering unhallowed incenſe, and to 
the plague that deſtroyed their abettors. Numbers xi. 

* When Apis dies, they behave as if they had loſt their 
deareſt children, and bury him in the moſt ſumptuous man- 
ner. Nor do the people ceaſe from lamenting till the 
prieſts have found a calf with the tame marks, 

Dioporvus SICUL US, 
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wards the hill, to which they formerly haſtened 
[by land], trembling as at Charybdis, and unable to 


| conjecture in what part of the ſea they uſed to 


ſtand on the ſhore ! O deareſt of cities! in your 
ruin you have involved your inhabitants ; you have 
deftroyed them by your fall; ſo that all mankind 
apply themſelves to ſupplications, thinking the ex- 
tinction of their whole race determined. After the 
toſs of this moſt valuable poſſeſſion, nothing here- 
after, they apprehend, will be ſpared. Who will 
ſupply me with wings to waft me thither ? Who will 
place me on an eminence to view the diſtreſsful 
fight? For a lover has ſome conſolation in being 
ſurrounded by the objects of his affection, though 
in ruins *. 


* For the notes on this and the following Monody, 
marked B, I am obliged to a learned and amiable friend. 


A MONO DV by LIBANIUS, 
-ON THE | 


Daphnzan Temple of Apollo, deſtroyed by 
Fire, or, as it is ſaid, by Lightning “. 


ELLOW-citizens, whoſe eyes, like mine, are 
now involved in darkneſs #, this city we ſhall 
no longer ſtyle beautiful or great f. 


*The Greek title of this Monody is more perfect in the 
Royal MS. which I have followed, than in the Bavarian 
in which it is only ſtyled, © A Monody on the Daphnzan 
« Temple of Apollo.” But the corollary, which is added 
to the inſcription here adopted, does not give the ſenti- 
ments of Libanius, who had conceived an idea, that ſome 
incendiary by a ſmall ſpark had kindled this great confla- 
gration, as he ſays, in the beginning; and ſoon after, that 
he may obviate the opinion of thunder from heaven, he 
adds, that it happened in a clear and <loudleſs ſky ;' 
which to the orthodox increaſes the miracle, of which St. 
John Chryſoſtom, the contemporary of our Libanius, in his 


iſt Diſcourſe on the Martyr St. Babylas, p. 725. As- 


ſoon as the bier was brought to the city, lightning 
fell from heaven on the head of the image, and con- 
* ſumed every thing.” And the Emperor Julian too was 
well aware of this; ** he knew that the blow came from 
heaven; though he aſſerts, in the Miſopogon, that“ the 
** temple was deſtroyed by the negligence of the keepers, 
and the preſumption of the impious.” MokELL, 

After the interment of St. Babylas, Apollo gave oracles 
as before ; and Julian cauſed a {uperb colonnade to be built 
round his temple. But in the night of the £2d of October, 
362, a fire conſumed the wood work of that ancient edi- 
ice, and the flatne itſelf ; nor could Julian, ho, haſtened 
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A MONODY BY LIBANIUS, 


to the place, ſupply any remedy. That fire was aſcribed 


by the Chriſtians to the divine vengeance, and by Julian to 
the reſentment and jealouſy of the Chriſtians. He ſuſpected 
the ſacriſt, and the miniſters who kept the temple, of being 
in a confederacy with them. But thoſe idolaters, being put 
to the torture, accuſed no one. On the contrary, they 
conſtantly affirmed, that the fire hegan from above ; and 
ſome peaſants, who were that night on the road in their 
way to the city, ſaid, they ſaw fire from heaven fall on the 
temple, though the weather was very calm, and there was 
no appearance of a ſtorm. Julian, however, either by way 
of repriſal, or to prevent the Chriſtians from triumphing, 
ordered the great church of Antioch to be ſhut, and its 
riches to be carried to the imperial treaſury. 

La BLETERE, 

See alſo Vol. I. p. 247, 248. 

+ What darkneſs hangs over the eyes of the Antiochians ? 
Is it the darkneſs of a cloud, which 

With miſts and films involves their mortal ſight? 

Such as the Pallas of Homer boaſts to have removed from 
Diomed, and the Venus of Virgil from Aneas ? Or is it the 
gloom of ſorrow, which, hanging cver the eyes of the 
mind, obſcures the uſe of reaſon and thought? MorErLL, 

1 On the beauty and extent of Antioch, ſee Philoſtratus 
on the Life of Apollonius, 1. I. c. xii, Pp. 21. Apollonins 
© came to Antioch the Great,“ &c, and our Libanius, in 
his oration to Theodoſius the Great, on the ſedition, in be- 
half of the Antiochians, where, in the concluſion on the miſ- 
fortunes of that city, he adds, as here, “ our city is be- 
come different, or, to ſpeak more truly, it is no longer 
%a city.“ Auſonius celebrates it among the famous cities, 

Tertia Phebee lauri domus Antiochia. 
With the Phoebean laurel grac'd, the third 
Is Antioch, 

After the firſt ſentence, Chryſoſtom in the ſame place 
declares, that Libanius added ſomething of the fable ot 
Daphne, and perhaps it was the fable which Philoſtratus, 
in the above mentioned paflage, calls ** Arcadian, and 
explains as follows: “ He entered the fane of Daph- 
© nxan Apollo, to which the Aſſyrians aſcribe the Ar- 
«© cadian fable. For they ſay, that Daphne, t e daugh- 
© ter cf Ladon, wos there transformed; and the river 
% Ladon flows among tm, and the laurel “ is ho- 
„ noured by them, on account of that virgin,” id. 


? .. [A king 


br 


On THE DAPHN AAN TEMPLE, 


[A king of Perſia, one of the anceſtors of 
him who is now at war with us, having by trea- 
chery taken and burnt the city, as he was preparing 
the ſame fate for Daphne, was ſo thoroughly di. 
verted from his purpoſe by the Deity, that, throwing 
away the torch which he brandiſhed, he proſtrated 
himſelf, and adored Apollo: ſo appeaſed was his re- 
ſentment, ſo checked was his fury *.] He, though 
he led an army againſt us, thought proper to pre- 
ſerve this temple, and the beauty of the image re- 
ſtrained his barbaric fury, But now, O heaven and 
earth, who and whence is that traitor, who want- 
ing neither light + nor heavy- armed foot I, nor 


* This I have not publiſhed in the Greek, becauſe it 
was'not in our Royal and Bavarian MS. And John Chry- 
ſoſtom himſelf, though he did not inſert it in its proper place, 
hurried away by the eddy of his diſcourſe, yet afterwards 
pays it as a debt, or brings it back as a fugitive, with this 
introduction, You read this in the beginning of the 
Monody, A king of Perlia,” &c. [as above]. But 
who was this king of Perſia, unleſs it were Sapor, the 
ſecond king, who, according toZofimus,fucceeded Artaxerxes 
the firſt king? 1 The ſame took Antioch, and held it till the 
Emperor Gordian, having defeated the Perſians in ſeveral 
battles, diſpoſſeſſed king Sapor, and recovered Antioch, 
with Carrhæ and Niſibis, all which were under the Perſian 
dominion, as Julius Capitolinus relates in his Gordian, 

MorELL, 

+ The light-armed foot of the Greeks fought with 
arrows, darts, and ſlings ; and were placed either in the van 
to begin an engagement, or on the flank of the wings to 
gall the enemies cavalry, and prevent their breaking in, 


The heavy-armed ſoldiers engaged with long ſpears, 
broad ſhields, and cutting ſwords. The Grecian , cavalry 
Was not very numerous, 
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A MONO DVY BY LIBANIUS, 


horſe, has conſumed the whole with a ſmall ſpark ? 
Nor was our temple deſtroyed by a violent ſtorm, 
but in a ſerene and cloudleſs ſky. Hitherto, 
Apollo, your altars thirſting for blood, you haye 
remained the conſtant and careful guardian of 
Daphne; and though neglected, and ſo far con- 
temned as to be ſtripped of your outward orna- 
ments, you acquieſced. But now, when many 
ſheep, many oxen, have been offered to you 
when the ſacred lips of an Emperor * have im- 
preſſed your feet; ſeen by him whom you have 
exalted, ſeeing him whom you have proclaimed, and 
delivered from the hateful neighbourhood of a 
certain dead body 4, which diſturbed you, you 
have withdrawn from the midſt of your worſhip. 
How can we now expect to be honoured, in fu- 
ture, by thoſe who have a veneration for temples 
and images ! When fatigued in our minds, of what 
a relief, O Jupiter, are we deprived! How pure, 
how free from all tumults, was the region of 
Daphne ! how much ſtill purer was the ſhrine ! 
like a haven formed by nature within a haven ; 
both being tranquil, but the inner affording the 
moſt tranquillity. Who did not there loſe his 
diſeaſes, his fears, his ſorrows? Who there wiſhed 


# Julian, The Pagans uſed religiouſly to kiſs the images 
of their Gods, if they could, and putting their hands to 
their mouths, they wafted kiſſes to them at a diſtance. 
From this cuſtom ſome derive the word adoro. Thus Job, 
XXXI. 27. F my mouth hath kiſſed my hand, &c. WOLF1Us. 


+ The :emains of E abylas, See the Miſopogon, Vol. I. 
p. 247. 


for 


Ox THE DAPHN ZAN TEMPLE. 


for the iſland of the bleſſed ? Ere long will be the 
Olympic games *; that annual feſtival will convene 
the cities; theſe cities too will come, bringing oxen 
as victims to Apollo. What then ſhall we do? 
Where ſhall we ſecrete ourſelves? Which of the 
Gods will open the earth for us? What herald, 
what trumpet, but will excite tears? Who now will 
ſtyle the Olympic games a feſtival, as this late miſ- 
fortune ſuggeſts ſo dire a lamentation ? 

Bring me my bow of horn f, 
ſays the tragedy. I add, a little in the ſpirit of 
prophecy, 

That thus I may attack, and thus deſtroy, 

The vile incendiary. 

O impious deed ! O ſacrilegious ſoul! O daring 
hand! Surely this was another T ityus f, or Idas $, 


* Of Antioch. In the adjacent fields a ſtadium was 
built by a ſpecial priyilege, which had been purchaſed from 
Elis; the Olympic games were regularly celebrated at the 
expence of the city ; and a revenue of thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling was annually applied to the public pleaſures, 

GliBBON, 

In three of his Epiſtles Libanius urges three of his 
friends to ſupply theſe games with wreſtlers ; and in his 
Life, pp. 59 and 68, he mentions two orations which he 
compoſed on that ſolemnity, which are not now extant. 
A third is in his works, Vol. II. p. 538. 

F Aog rote {404 Nm » Euripides in Oreſte, 268. 

t Struck by Jupiter with a thunderbolt, for attempting 
to raviſh Latona, See Odyſſ. x1. 575, and An. vi. 595. 

$ — matchleſs Idas, more than man in war. 

The God of day ador'd the mother's charms, 
Againſt the God the father bent his arms. 
Pork, Il. 1x. 672. 

Let us not imitate that daring Idas, who bent his bow, 
it is ſaid, againſt the God; for this is waging war with 
Apollo, Lizaxius. 
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A MONODY BY LIBANIUS, 


the brother of Lynceus, not an archer, indeed, like 
the one, or a giant, like the other, but a proficient in 
nothing ſave frenzy towards the Gods. The ſons of 
Aloëus *, while they meditated miſchief againſt the 
Gods, you, Apollo, quieted by death; but him, bring- 
ing fire from afar, your arrow did not arreſt, tranſ- 
fixing his heart. O wicked hand of Telchin +! 
O injurious fire! What did it firſt catch? Where 
did the evil begin? Seizing the roof, did it deſcend 
to the inferior parts, to the head, the face, the cup, 
the tiara, or the flowing robe? Vulcan, the diſ- 


” Othys and Ephialtes, who being of a gigantic ſtature, 
and threatening to make war againſt the Gods, were tranſ- 
fixed and flain by the darts of Apollo and Diana, See 
En. vi. 582. 

+ The Telchines, who inhabited Rhodes, were the inven- 
tors of ſeveral arts and other things beneficial to mankind, 
They are alſo ſaid firſt to have made i images of the Gods, 
and ſome of the ancicyt ſtatues were ſurnamed from them. 
Thus among the Lindians Apollo was called Telchinius. 
Juno was alſo {tyled Telchinia, . , They were called en- 
chanters ; and were ſaid to produce, when they pleaſed, 
clouds and rain, and to generate hail, and to be invidious 
in teaching their arts. Droporus SICULUS. 

Thus it appears that the Telchinians were a people of 
great ingenuity, by which they got a bad name, like our 
Roger Bacon, and the German Fauſtus, who is ſuppoſed at 
this very day to have dealt with the Devil; ſo that this 
exclamation, Q Sf TeAxwo;, ſtanding in immediate con- 
nection with the preceding ſentence, Telchin here muſt be 
Apollo. And perhaps hg means to give Apollo a rap here, 
as he did Neptune [and Apollo too] in the other Monody. B. 

5 The coloſſal figure of the deity almoſt filled the ca- 
pacious ſanctuary, He was repreſented in a bending atti- 
tude, with a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a hbatioa 
on the earth; as if he fupplicated the venerable mother to 
give to his arins the cold and bcauteous 5 Daphne, GIBBON» 


Penier 


Ox THE DAPHN AAN TEMPLE, 


penſer of fire, though indebted to the God for his 
former obliging diſcovery *, did not rebuke this 
waſting flame. Nor did Jupiter, who has the 
command of rain, pour water on it, though for the 
unfortunate king of * he extinguiſhed the fu- 
neral pile f. 

What was the firſt ſuggeſtion of him who 
undertook this enterpriſe ? whence this raſhneſs ? 
how could he retain his fury? how could he avoid 
abandoning his purpoſe through reverence for his 
beauty of the God ? My fancy, O my countrymen, 
preſents me with the form of the God, and ſets 
before my eves his image, the complacency of the 
aſpect, the tenderneſs of the ſkin expreſſed in the 
marble, the ſaſh over his breaſt confining the golden 
robe, ſo that ſome parts of it ſubſided, and others 
roſe, What mind had ſuch fervour that the whole 
appearance of the ſtatue could not calm ? For the 
God ſeemed in the act of ſinging ; or as when he 
was once heard playing on his harp at noon. The 
ſong was in praiſe of the Earth, on whom, gaping 
to receive the virgin, and then contracting to con- 


* Alluding to that paſſage of Homer, Odyſſey v11r, 
where, in the loves of Mars and Venus, ſung by Demodocus, 
Warn'd by the God who ſhed the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way, 
BROOMuE. 
Creœſus, being placed by Cyrus on a funeral pile, 
praying to Apollo was ſaved by a ſhower of rain, which 
extinguiſhed the flames, See Herodotus, I. 87. Julian 
aleribes this miracle to Jupiter, ja 
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A MONODY BY LIBANI US, 


ceal her, he ſeemed to pour a libation from the 
golden cup. 

At the eruption of flames the traveller exclaimed ; 
the guardian of Daphne, the domeſtic prieſteſs of 
the God, was alarmed ; the beating of boſoms, 
and ſhrill ſhrieks, echoing through the ſpacious 
groves, ſoon reached the city, diffuſing univerſal 
grief and horror. The prince “, whoſe eye had 
ſearce yet yielded to fleep, at the dreadful intelli- 
gence ſprung from his bed. Tranſported with fury, 
and wiſhing for the wings of Mercury, he ruſhed 
forth to inveſtigate the cauſe. Inwardly he burnt 
no leſs than the temple. The rafters now fell, ſcat- 
tering the fire below, which deſtroyed all that was 
within its reach; [the ſtatue of] Apollo imme- 
diately, being near to the roof; then other orna- 
ments of the temple, the Muſes, the ſtatues of 
the founders, the ſplendid marbles, the beautiful 
pillars. Crowds of ſpectators ſtood by lamenting, 
but unable to aſſiſt, like thoſe, who from land be- 
holding a ſhipwreck, can afford no relief but their 
tears. The Nymphs, leaving their fountains, loudly 
exclaimed; ſo did Jupiter, who fat not far diſtant, 
lamenting, as became him, the tarniſhed honours 
of his ſon; ſo did alſo an innumerable throng of 
Dæmons who inhabit the foreſt. Nor leſs was the 
lamentation of Calliope, in the middle of the 


* Julian. 


city, 


1 


Ox THE DAPHNEAN TEMPLE. 


city *, when the high-prieſt of the Muſes was 
injured by the flames“ * * f. 

As propitious may'ſt thou now be to me, Apollo, 
as Chryſes rendered thee, when he imprecated ven- 
geance on the Greeks, full of indignation, and 
&« dark as night {.” Since while we were offering ſa- 
crifices to thee, and were reſtoring whatever had 
been purloined from thy temple, the object of our 
worſhip has been ſnatched away from us; like a 
bridegroom, who, while the garlands are weaving 
for his nuptials, dies. 


* I have an idea that there was a ſtatue of Calliope in 
the middle of Antioch, to which Libanius here alludes ; 
and alſo in one of his Epiſtles, See Vol. I. p. 324. And 
from a paſſage in his pecexxxviith Epiſtle, to Rufinus, it 
ſeems to have been erected to that chief of the Muſes by 
the great-great-grandfather of that friend, 


. + Something here is wanting, 


1 Nuxls cone. Hom, II. I. 47. 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, Por: 65. 
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From the French 


Of the Abbe de la BLETERTE. 


Infelix brevitate regendi. 


T H E 
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AUTHORs PREFACE. 


8 the empire and religion are at the death of 
Julian in a kind of criſis which intereſts the 
curioſity of the reader, the Life of that prince 
would remain in ſome degree imperfect, if the 
Hiſtory of Jovian were not annexed to it. Though 
he reigned only a few months, and though, in our 
age, when ſingularity alone may ſupply the place 
of merit, his character may be leſs intereſting than 
that of his predeceſſor, I may venture to ſay, that 
his hiſtory preſents ſome memorable facts, and 
ſuggeſts more reflections than the long reigns of 
many other ſovereigns. 

It is characteriſcd by two remarkable events, 
one good, the other bad : I mean the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity, which is ſeen to re-aſcend 
the throne of the Cæſars never again to leave it; 
and that fatal treaty of peace, waich announces 
and begins the fall of the Roman greatneſs. It is 
thus that he who dwelleth in the heavens laughs at 
the deſigns of his enemies, Julian flattered him- 


ſelf with reſtoring his empire to its ancient ſplendor. 
6 | He 
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The A UT H O RS PREFACE. 
He had, or ſeemed to have, moſt of the talents 
neceflary for the execution of this plan ; yet the 
imprudence of Julian muſt have been the cauſe, 
or, at leaſt, the occaſion, of the ruin of the empire. 
Julian made no doubt of ſuppreſſing the Chriſtian 
religion: but Providence had decreed that he 
ſhould be the laſt Pagan Emperor. The war which 
he waged with Sapor was preparatory to that 
which he meditated againſt us [the Gauls]. He 
thought that the conqueſt of Perſia would give him 
ſufficient leiſure and authority to complete by force 
of arms the work which his cunning and his artifices 
had only ſketched ; yet it was really that war 
which preſerved the Chriſtians from the other 
which he was preparing againſt them ; it was that 


war which took him out of the world, and gave 


/ 


the Romans an Emperor who was zealous enough 
to make Chriſtianity triumph by means worthy, of 

the true religion. | 
Hitherto the reign of Jovian has remained loſt, 
as it were, in general hiſtory. I ſhall be thanked, 
perhaps, for ſnatching it from oblivion, I have 
treated it with all the care of which I am capable; 
and I dare not ſay how much it has coſt me. 
Hiſtory is not a compilation of facts collected at 
random, a brilliant collection of pretty thoughts, a 
tiſſue of learned diſſertations. It is neither a pa- 
negyric, nor a fatire; it ought to be an impartial 
and diſintereſted narration, ſimple and natural, 
though ſentimenta]}, always caſy in its ſtyle; even 
a. : when 


The AUT HO R's PREFACE. 


when it offers the reſult of many reſearches and 


diſcuſſions. It ought, if I may ſo ſay, to render 
the reader contemporary with the events, to in- 
ſtruct without fatiguing him, to enlighten without 
dazzling him, to make him think, and to give him 
the pleaſure of believing that he thinks for himſelf, 
not ſaying every thing, and leaving nothing to be 
wiſhed, allowing neither too much nor too little to 
conjecture, and removing apparent contradiftions 
by lucky diſcoveries ; in a word, it ſhould ſupply 
the place of original authors to thoſe who have it 
not in their power to read them, and enable thoſe, 
who can conſult them, to read them with more 
pleaſure and emolument. I have endeavoured to 
write in this manner the Hiſtory of Jovian. I do 

not flatter myſelf with having ſucceeded; happy 

if connoiſſeurs find ſome marks of reſemblance 

between the execution and the idea, 
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9 may be ſeen, in the Life of Julian, that that 
prince, after paſſing the Tigris above Cteſiphon, 

by an extravagance which even ſucceſs could not 
excuſe, burned his fleet and proviſions L. He was 
defirous 


* He deſtroyed, in a ſingle hour, the whole navy, which 
had been tranſported above five hundred miles, at ſo great 
an expence of toil, of treaſure, and of blood. Twelve, or, 
at the moſt, twenty-two ſmall veſſels were faved, to accom- 
pany on carriages the march of the army, and to form oc- 
caſional bridges for the pafſage of the rivers. A ſupply of 
twenty days proviſions was reſerved for the uſe of the ſol- 
diers; and the reſt of the magazines, with a fleet of eleven 
hundred veſſels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
abandoned to the flames, by the abſolute command of the 
Emperor, The Chrittian biſhops, Gregory and Auguſtin, 
inſult the madneſs of the apoſtate, who executed, with 
his own hands, the ſentence of divine juſtice, Their au- 
thority, of leſs weight perhaps in a military queſtion, is 
confirmed by the cool judgement of an experienced ſoldier 
[Ammianus], who was himſelf ſpectator of the confla- 
gration, and who could not difapprove the reluctant mur- 
murs of the troops. Yet there are not wanting ſome ſpe- 
cious, and perhaps ſolid, reaſons, which might juſtify the 
reſolution of Julian, The navigation of the Euphrates 
never aſcended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis, The diſtance of the laſt-mentioned city from the 
Roman camp was not very conſiderable; and Julian muſt 
ſoon have renounced the vain and impracticable attempt of 
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ſirous of penetrating into the heart of Aſſyria; but 
at the end of ſome days march, finding neither 
corn nor forage, becauſe the Perſians had laid all 
the country waſte, he was obliged to approach the 
Tigris. Being unable to paſs it for want of boats, 
he took for the model of his retreat that of the 
ten thouſand *, and reſolved to gain, like them, 
the country of the Carduci, called in his time 


forcing upwards a great fleet againft the ſtream of a rapid 
river, which in ſeveral places was embarraſſed by natural or 
artificial cataracts. The power of fails and oars was in- 
ſufficient ; it became neceſſary to tow the ſhips againſt the 
current of the river; the ſtrength of 20,000 ſoldiers was 
exhauſted in this tedious and ſervile labour; and if the 
Romans continued to march along the banks of the Tigris, 
they could only expect to return home without atchieving 
any enterpriſe worthy of the genius or fortune of their 
leader, Tf, on the contrary, it was adviſeable to advance 
into the inland country, the deſtruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only meaſure which could ſave that 
valuable prize from the hands of the numerous and active 
troops which might ſuddenly be poured from the gates of 
Cteſiphon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we 
ſhould now admire the conduct, as well as the courage, of 
a hero, who, by depriving his ſoldiers of the hopes of a 
retreat, left them only the alternative of death or con- 
queſt, Recollect the ſucceſsful and applauded raſhneſs of 
Agathocles and Cortez, who burnt their ſhips on the coaſts 
of Africa and Mexico. G1B80N, 

* 


the martial throng, 

Up Tigris“ banks who wound their march along; 
O'er wilds and mountains held their toillome way, 
By hoſts aſſaulted, and the ſolar ray; 

By thirſt, by famine, by eternal ſnows == 

Whom heaven and earth united to oppoſe. 
Unconquer'd ſtill the Greeks each peril meet, 

Regaia their ſhores, and dignify retreat, Iswin, 
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Corduenne, a name which is ſtill found in that of 
Curdes and Curdiſtan. Corduenne, then ſubject to 
the Romans, is ſituated on the north of Aſſyria. 
Thus marching on that ſide, Julian had the Tigris 
on his left, and went up towards the ſource of 
that river. 

Superior in every attack to the lieutenants of 
Sapor, whether they waited for him in line of 


battle, or contented themſelves with inſulting him 


cn his march, he was ſtill advancing, when on the 
26th of June, 363, repulſing the enemy with too 
much ardour, he received a wound, of which he 
died the night following “. 

At the death of Julian the Roman army was in 
a ſtrange ſituation ; victorious, but in want of 
every thing. Corduenne, its only reſource, was ſtill 
far diſtant. To reach this province it mult traverſe 
without proviſions, beneath a burning ſky, a ruined 


country, ſuſtain in this march the continual at- 


* The defectlon of this great man from the pureſt of 
all religions cannot be defended, though it may be ac- 
counted for ; and his averſion and diſcountenance to Chril- 
tians ſuit not the informed and liberal mind of Julian in 
other points, It will ſuffice to ſay, that his life ſeems to 
have belied the name of Apoſtate, which he brought upon 


himſelf by his deviation from the faith jn which he was 


educated, If the paths of Virtue lead to the temple of 
Truth, he invariably trod them ; and may charitably be 
ſuppoſed to have arrived, by an indirect courſe, at the di- 
vine goal. The circumſtances of his death are ſo ſimilar to 
thoſe of Epaminondas, that we muſt be rejoiced to find 
their Jives were equally dignified by purſuits that rendered 
their ead immortal, Ixwix. 


tacks 
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f tacks of the Perſians, always formidable though 
1 vanquiſhed, becauſe they were as ready to rally 
: as to fly, and, beſides, as the death of Julian had 
- raiſed the hopes of king Sapor. 
e It ſeemed difficult to remain without a chief ; the 
moments were precious. On the 27th of June, 
* therefore, at break of day, the officers met to 
at chooſe a ſucceſſor to Julian, who had juſt expired. 
” The creatures of that prince *, and thoſe who 
Mm ſtill remained of the old court 4, having neither 
4 the ſame intereſts, nor the ſame views, all earneſtly 


deſired an Emperor of their own faction; but as 
neither of the two factions had had time to con- 
cert among themſelves, all their ſuffrages, not one 
excepted, were united in favour of Salluſt the 
ſecond, PrefeR of the Prætorium of the Eaſt. This 
illuſtrious Pagan, whoſe virtue cannot be ſufh- 
ciently admired and lamented, completed the juſti- 
fication of that choice by the firmneſs with which 
he refuſed to load himſelf with a burthen too op- 
preſſive, he ſaid, both for his age and infirmities. 
A ſubaltern officer , then ſeeing the embarraſſment 
into which the perſevering refuſal of Salluſt had 
thrown the aſſembly, ſaid to the generals, What 


* Nevitts, Dagalaiphus, and the Gallic officers, . B:. 
+ Arintheus, Victor, &c, B. 


: Thus I tranſlate that expreſſion, honoratior aliguis miles, 

I ſuſpe& that Ammianus thys deſcribes himſelf. B. 
The modeſt and judicious hiſtorian deſeribes the ſcene of 
the election, at which he was undoubtedly preſent (xxv. 5.) 
Gio. 
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ec would you do, if the prince, inſtead of march- 
& ing in perſon, had given you the command of 
© the army! You would only think of extricating 
c yourſelves from this dilemma, Act, as if he 
& were ſtill living ; and when we have once reached 
« Meſopotamia, in concert with the army of ob- 
& ſervation we will chooſe an Emperor, whoſe 
te election cannot be conteſted.” This perhaps 
would have been the beſt advice; but ſome on a 
ſudden exalted their voices in favour of Jovian, and 
by their tumultuous clamours drew away all the 

reſt, without giving them time to conſider. 
FLavivs CIAuplus JoviAxus, aged about 23 
years, was the firſt of the Emperor's guards *. He 
had conducted the corpſe of Conſtantius to the im 
perial city; and as, according to cuſtom, ſitting in 
the ſuucreal car, he received in ſome ſort the 
honours which were paid to that prince, it was 
imagined, after the event, that this honourable, but 
tranſient and mournful, employment had been the 
prognoſtic and image of his future grandeur F. 
The 


* Jovian was not captain of the guards, as ſome have 
thought; but only what was called domeſticorum ordinis pri- 
mus. What rank this was we know not, Domeſtict, or pro- 
tectores domeſtici, are certainly the body-guards, B. 

The primus, or primicerius, enjoyed the dignity of a ſe 
nator, and though only a tribune, he ranked with the mili- 
tary dukes. Cod. Theodaſian. I. vi. tit. xxiv. Theſe privileges 
are perhaps more recent than the time of Jovian. GIBBON. 


1 Wherever the Emperors paſſed, deputies were ſent 
to them : they were harangued, ſamples of the proviſions 
intended for the troops were preſented to them, the horſes 
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The nobility of his family aſcended no higher than 
count Varronian, his father, born in the territory 
of the city of Singidon in Myſia, and probably a 
ſoldier of fortune, who, for his merit, had been 
appointed to the command of the Jovians: Such 
was the appellation of a body of troops formed by 
Diocletian, who, it is known, had taken the ſur- 
name of Jovius. It was owing perhaps to his 
regard for the troop of which he was chief, that 
Varronian made one of his children bear the name 
of Jovian. This officer, full of years and glory, 
ſtill enjoyed his high reputation in retirement, 
Some even pretend that it conſtituted the prin. 
cipal merit of his ſon, But to refute them it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that though Jovian had declared 
that he would rather quit the ſervice than renounce 
the Chriſtian religion, Julian did not ceaſe to keep 
him near his perſon, and to take him with him, 
when he ſet out on his fatal expedition. Julian 
was well acquainted with his talents, A confeſſor 
of the faith, whom an apoſtate and intolerant 
monarch thought worthy to retain a place of con- 
fidence, was certainly no ordinary ſubject. The 
Pagans themſelves do juſtice to his valour, and if 


were ſhewn to them, &c, which the public maintained for 
the uſe of thoſe who travelled by order of the court. The 
ſame ceremonial was obſerved with regard to the Emperors 
after their deaths. On that occafion he who attended the 
corpſe acted and ſpoke, without doubt, in the name of the 
late Emperor, It was a kind of ſovereignty which expired 
on the tomb of the prince. See Amm, J. XXI. c. wit, B. 
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they ſometimes ſpeak of him as a timid prince, 
this reproach falls rather on the politician than the 
warrior. 

To finiſh his portrait, without copying the Chriſ- 
tian authors, who might here perhaps ſeem leſs 
credible, I will chiefly confine myſelf to the teſti- 
mony of Ammianus and Eutropius, both Pagans, 
who were in the Perſian war, and of whom the 
former ſerved in the guards with Jovian. With the 
ſentiments of a generous and beneficent ſou] this 


prince united affable manners, a fund of gaiety 


which induced him to joke with thoſe who ap- 
proached him, ſufficient application and activity, 
but too little experience. He had ſuch a know- 
ledge of mankind as promiſed diſcernment in the 
diſtribution of employments; ſome literature *, and 
great regard for men of learning; an extreme at- 


tachment to his religion, but a great reſpect to con- 


ſcience, which he thought accountable only to 
God. Zealous without bitterneſs, and moderate 
without indiffercnce, he profeſſed orthodoxy ; but 
he perſecuted neither heretics, nor even Pagans. 
It is ſaid, that theſe excellent qualities were accom- 
panied with ſome faults. Ammianus accuſes him 
of loving wine and the table, and ſome other 
pleaſures ſtill more unbecoming a Chriſtian, Men 
are apt to be inconſiſtent, and their belief has not 
always a ſufficient influence on their morals. 


* This ſeems to me the ſenſe of thoſe words of Ammi- 
aum. Mediocriter eraditun magifque bene valus, ; gs 


« But,” 
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& But,” ſays the ſame author, © the reſpe& which 
« he owed to his purple would have corrected 
c them *.“ Jovian was in ſtature much above the 
common ſtandard, and large in proportion, ſo that 
it was difficult to find an imperial habit that would 
fit him. He was round - ſhouldered, as he appears 
alſo on his medals, and had a majeſtic air, but a 
heavy walk. The gaiety of his mind ſparkled on 
his face and in his eyes. He is ranked among the 
good princes. Perhaps he would have been placed 
among the greateſt, if he had aſcended the throne 
at a juncture leſs fatal, and if he had reigned 
longer. 

The army was ſtill ignorant, it ſeems, of the 
death of Julian. It was beginning to leave the 


camp, in order to march, when the new Emperor 


appeared, and, inveſted with the marks of his 
dignity, repaired to the different quarters to ſhew 
himſelf to the ſoldiers. The name of Fovian re- 
ſounded on all fides; but the reſemblance of this 
name to that of Julian cauſing -a miſtake, ſome 
cried, JULIan AuGusTUs. Their cries, ſoon ap- 
proaching by degrees to the vanguard already at a 
diſtance from the camp, were repeated with the 
moſt lively tranſports. It was imagined that the 
wound of Julian was not dangerous, and that he 
was leaving his tent, according to cuſtom, in the 


* Theſe are the hiſtorian's own words, Edax tamen et 
vino venerigue indulgens ; que vitia imperiali verecundia for ſitan 
correxiſſet. B. 
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midſt of acclamations. But this tranſient joy was 
immediately ſucceeded by affliction and tears, as 
ſoon as the preſence of Jovian announced what had 
juſt happened. | 

Such 1s the recital of an eye-witneſs, a Pagan 
indeed, but an impartial writer; I mean Ammianus 
Marcellinus. His teſtimony daes not allow us to 
underſtand literally what Theodoret wrote about 


half a century after him, of the perfect unani- 


mity with which all the army demanded Jovian 
for Emperor, while the officers were aſſembled for 
the election. Nothing, however, obliges us to re- 
ject what the ſame father adds: © Jovian,” he ſays, 
« was placed on a tribunal prepared in haſte; the 
* names of Auguſtus and Emperor were given 
© him. The prince then ſaid to the ſoldiers, with 
« his uſual frankneſs, that, being a Chriſtian, he 
tc could not command Pagans, and that he ſaw the 
ce wrath of the living God ready to fall on an army of 
6 jdolaters.” © You command Chriſtians,” exclaimed 
with one voice thoſe who heard him.“ The reign 
& of ſuperſtition has been too ſhort to efface from 
cc our minds and our hearts the inſtructions of the 
great Conſtantine and his ſon Conſtantius. Im- 
c piety has not had time to take root in the ſouls 
* of thoſe who have embraced it *.“ 

While Jovian received the homage of the army, 


* Ammianus, calmly purſuing his narrative, overthrows 
this legend by a ſingle ſentence : Hoftiis pro Joviano extiſque 
inſpects, pronuntiatum eff, & c. Xxv. G. | GIBBON, 
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an enſign of whom he had reaſon to complain *, 
fearing his reſentment, deſerted to the enemy. He 
found Sapor, who had juſt joined his troops, at the 
head of a conſiderable reinforcement. This fugitive, 
admitted to an audience of the great king, told him, 
that julian was no more; and that the ſervants 
cc of the army had tumultuouſly ſupplied his place 
& with the phantom of an Emperor, one only of 
e the body-guard, a man without vigour, without 
© courage, without capacity.“ At this unexpected 
news the monarch ſtarted with joy. The valour 
of Julian, and the rapidity of his conqueſts, had 
ſo alarmed him, that he paid no attention to his 
hair, and ate on the ground as in the greateſt ca- 
lamities. The Perſians, even after the death of that 
formidable enemy, repreſented him, in their hiero- 
glyphical paintings, under the emblem of thunder, 
or of a lion vomiting flames; ſuch was the terror 
with which he had impreſſed them. Sapor, who 
ſaw himſelf at the ſummit of his wiſhes at the very 
time when he thought himſelf on the brink of de- 
ſtruction, flattered himſelf that the Romans would no 
longer ſtand before him, and detached a body of 
cavalry + full ſpeed to fall on their rear-guard, 
with the troops that had fought the preceding day. 
Sapor had no doubt that the Romans were. on 
their march; but the election of Jovian had ſuſ- 


* He was an enemy of Varronian. By mangling the re- 
putation of the father, he deſerved the hatred of the ſon, B. 


+ Perhaps the ten thouland /mmortals, GIBBON. 
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pended their departure; and this prince thought 
of deferring it till the next day. The Pagans, 
for all were not converted, having offered ſome 
ſacrifices of thankſgiving for his election to the 
empire, the augurs found in the entrails of the 
victims that all would be loſt, if they remaiued in 
the camp, but that they ſhould gain ſome advan- 
tage, if they began their march. As the Emperor 
knew how much ſuperſtition can affect courage, 
he did not hefitate to purſue the latter. The Ro- 
mans had ſcarce left their entrenchments when they 
ſaw themſelves attacked. Their cavalry was at firft 
put into diſorder by the elephants which preceded 
that of the Perfians; but the legionaries ſo vigorouſly 
ſaſtained the ſhock of the hoſtile ſquadrons, that 
they forced them to retire. On the fide of the 
Barbarians, beſides ſome elephants, a great number 
of ſoldiers were left on the field. The Romans, 
however, paid too dearly for that advantage, as it 
coſt them three of their braveſt officers *. 

After having paid them the laſt duties, as well 
as the time and place would permit, they encamped 
near a caſtle named Sumera +; and on the next 
day, for want of a better defence, they entrenched 


* Tribunes. 
+ On the banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above Ctefiphon. In the ninth century, Sumere, or Sa- 


mara, became, with a flight change of name, the royal 
reſidence of the Khalifs of the houſe of Abbas. The 


_ obſcure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably loſt ; 


nor can we name the field of battle where Julian fell. 
GIBBON, 


them- 
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themſelves in a valley ſurrounded by eminences 
which left only one outlet. From the top of thoſe 
hills, covered with trees, the Perſians rained on 
the camp a ſhower of arrows, which they ac- 
companied with the bittereſt taunts, calling the 
Romans © traitors, and the murderers of their 
“% Emperor.” Thoſe reproaches originated from the 
frivolous diſcourſe of ſome deſerters, and the en- 
deavours which the great king ineffectually employ- 
ed to diſcover who had delivered him from Julian. 
Sapor having offered a reward proportioned to 
the importance of the ſervice without any one 
appearing to claim it, he concluded that Julian had 
been killed by one of his own ſubjects ; as if it 
were impoſſible for that raſh prince to have been 
ſtruck either by a dart thrown at random &, or that 
the horſeman, who wounded him, might himſelf 
haye loſt his life. 

Libanius indeed has diſplayed all his rhetoric to 
give ſome colour to this accuſation, This ſophiſt 
abſolutely inſiſts that the fatal blow, which ſhort- 
ened the days of Julian, came from a Chriſtian 
hand directed and employed by the chief of the 
Chriſtians T. By this Libanius probably means 


ſome 


* Thus Ahab was killed by @ certain man who drew 4 
bow at a venture. 1 Kings xxii. 34. 

17 Evloanv TAYgwy Tw T4wv au] wv aexovl Implens accepium ab 
co qui præeſt illis mandatum. Perhaps it ſhould be tranſ- 
lated præerat; as the oration of Libanius was not com- 
poſed till the reign of Theodofius, I have retained in the 

French 
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ſome diſtinguiſhed biſhop, whom he makes the 
author of a conſpiracy formed againſt the life of 
Julian. He pretends that he was privately ac- 
quainted with all the particulars of that dreadful 


tragedy, and that there needed only public au- 


thority to unravel and aſcertain its horrors. Li- 
banius, however, utters only conjectures that are 
eaſily confuted by other conjectures as probable as 
his; and as to the pretended conſpiracy, the pro- 
found filence of all writers of the ſame religion is 
a proof either that they had not heard it men- 


tioned, or at leaſt that they conſidered it as a fable *. 


Thoſe authors, and Zoſimus himſelf, ſay expreſsly, 
or plainly ſuppoſe, that Julian was wounded by 
a ſoldier of Sapor. The malignity of Zofimus is 
well known: all the evil which he has not ſaid of 
the Chriſtians, and which others have ſaid of them, 
has much the air of a calumny. 


French the equivocal expreſſion of the Greek. It is im- 
poſſible to know what biſhop Libanius had in view. It is 
ſurmiſed that it might have been either St. Baſil or St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, For my part, I think that in the 
time of Julian there was no biſhop in the Eaſt who deſerved 


the name of chief of the Chriſtians?” better than St. 
Athanaſius, B, 


* Above ſixteen years after the death of Julian, the 


charge was ſolemnly and vehemently urged in a public 


oration, addreſſed by Libanius to the Emperor Theodoſius. 
The ſuſpicions are unſupported by fact or argument, and 
we can only eſteem the generous zeal of the ſophiſt of 
Antioch for the cold and neglected aſhes of his friend. 


GIBBON. 


After 
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After all, that a rhetorician, like Libanius, a 
Pagan even to madneſs, ſhould think the Chriſtians 
capable of attempting the life of Julian, is not 
ſurpriſing. That it is poſſible for an ignorant and 
fanatical Chriſtian to think that he ſhall immor- 
taliſe himſelf both in this world and the next, by 
delivering the church from an implacable perſe- 
cutor, hiſtory unhappily affords too many examples. 
Bat that an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, like Sozomen, 
ſhould be tempted to canoniſe ſo deteſtable an 
action, might perhaps not be credited on my aſ- 
ſertion. Let him ſpeak for himſelf ; © It is not 
« improbable,” ſays that writer, © that one of 
te thoſe who then ſerved in the army might have 
“reflected, that the deſtroyers of tyrants were 
highly extolled, not only by the ancient Greeks, 
&© but by others even to our times, as men who for 
the common liberty of all did not heſitate to die, 
«© having chearfully aſſiſted their countrymen, 
© friends, and relations. No one certaly]y,” con- 
tinues Sozomen, “ can eaſily blame him, who, for 
* the ſake of God and his religion, has acted ſuch 
* a manly part *.“ Sozomen, it ſeems, had ſtudied 
profane antiquity more than the morality of the 
goſpel and the ſpirit of true Chriſtianity, Let it 
be obſerved, that this hiſtorian was not a father 


* Sozom. H.. Eccleſ. I, vi. c. 2. 

Sozomen applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide ; 
but the whole paſſage, which a Jeſuit might have tranſ- 
lated, is prudently ſuppreſſed by the preſident Couſin. 
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of the church, that he has no authority in matters 
of doctrine, that his language is here contrary to 
all tradition, that he wrote towards the middle of 
the fifth century; and that he is the firſt in whom 
we perceive ſome marks of that anti- chriſtian fa- 
naticiſm. But it is time to reſume the thread of 
the hiſtory. 

While their enemies, poſted on the heights, were 
inſulting the army, a detachment of cavalry forced 
the gate of the camp, called the Prætorian gate; 
and were very near penetrating even to the imperial 
tent: but they were repulſed with loſs. The 
Romans afterwards encamped at Carche; from 
whence on the ſucceeding day, July 1, they ar- 
Tived near the city of Dura *, which muſt not be 
confounded with another of the ſame name, ſitu- 
ated in Meſopotamia, Four days were there loſt 
by the obſtinacy of the Barbarians. As ſeon as 
the army was on the march, they harraſſed it by 
continual ſkirmiſhes, ſometimes in rear, ſometimes 
in flank. If it faced about to receive them, by 
degrees they gave ground, being only deſirous of 
retarding its march, and leaving to famine the 
care of fighting for them. 

The fear of the worſt misfortunes makes men 
eredulous and ready to adopt the moſt hazardous ex- 
pedients. On a ſudden a report being ſpread that the 


* Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus, 
againſt the rebels of Media and Perſia, _(Folybius, I. v. 
c. 48. 52.) GIBBON. 


frontiers 
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frontiers of the empire are not far diſtant z on 


cipal officers, oppoſes this raſh project in vain. In 
vain, ſhewing this river always ſo rapid, and then 
ſwelled by the melting of the ſnows of Armenia, 
he repreſents that moſt of them cannot ſwim, that 
the enemy is maſter of the two banks, and that, 
if they gain the other ſide, it will only be to fall 


regarded. The clamours increaſe, threats are 
added; every thing breathes ſedition. It was neceſ- 
ſary to allow a number of Gauls and Germans * to 
attempt the paſſage. Jovian flattered himſelf that if 
they periſhed, the reſt would become more tractable, 
or, if they were ſo lucky as to ſucceed, he might 
reaſonably make an attempt to tranſport the army. 
By favour of the night, five hundred able ſwim- 
mers croſs the Tigris with more eaſe than could 
have been expected, and find the Perſians, who 
guarded the oppoſite bank, buried in a profound 
ſleep. They make a great ſlaughter, and as ſoon 


their ſucceſs. The army, anxious to follow them, 
urges the engineers to conſtruR a kind of [floating] 


The text of Ammianus gives Sarmatis ; but it is pro- 
bably faulty. Soon after, the ſame author calls them Ger: 
mans. | G64 B. 


Vor. II. T bridge, 


this falſe ſuppoſition the ſoldier will no longer 
coaſt the Tigris, but clamorouſly inſiſts on being; 
allowed to paſs it. The Emperor, with the prin- 


into his hands. Theſe ſage remonſtrances are diſ- 


as the day begins to break, they raiſe their hands, 
and throw their cloaths into the air, to announce 
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bridge, which they propoſed to make of ſheep 
ſkins faſtened together v. They laboured on it 
two days; but it was impoſſible to fix it on 
account of the violence and rapidity of the ſtream. 
The ſoldiers, having conſumed the proviſions that 
they had lefr, became defperate, and rather choſe 
to periſh fword in hand than languiſh under the 
horrors of a flow and cruel death. 

Ths Perſians, on their fide, had alſo much to 


lament. The intoxication of Sapor was already 
diſpelled ; from the moſt preſumptuous confidence, 


he relapſed into an extreme perplexity ; he ſaw his 
country laid waſte, his towns taken by aſſault, his 
troops, always defeated when they dared to wait 
for the enemy, having no reſource but in flight, 
and conſiderably diminiſhed by the loſs of an in- 
numerable multitude of men, and almoſt all the 
elephants. Every day ſome new check made him 
perceive that the valour of the Romans was not 
buried + with Julian. Animated with the genius 
of that conqueror, they ſeemed to think as much, 
and perhaps more, of revenging him than of ſur- 
viving him. Famine itſelf could not force from 
them the leaſt propoſal of peace. Was Sapor 
certain of avoiding a battle? And if he muſt fight, 


* Covered with a floor of earth and faſcines. A ſimilat 

' expedient was propoſed to the leaders of the ten thouſand, 
and wiſely rejected. It appears, from our modern tra- 
vellers, that rafts floating on bladders em the trade 


and navigation of the Tigris. G1BB0N, 
+ Enfovelice A light inaccuracy, Julian was not then 
66 be 


what 
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what had he not to fear from men reſolved to de- 
termine their fate, either by gaining a complete 
victory, or at leaſt by rendering their defeat fatal 
even to the conquerors? Could he flatter himſelf 
with annihilating the Roman army, he was not 
ignorant that Julian had left in Meſopotamia 40,000 
men, under the command of his relation Procopius: 
at length the vaſt provinces of the empire might 
eaſily furniſh other legions, who, by attacking 
Perſia when exhauſted and terrified, might over- 
throw the throne of the Artaxerxides already tot- 
tering. 

Amidſt theſe melancholy reflections, he was in- 
formed of the ſucceſsful temerity of the Gauls and 
Germans. This exploit of a handful of deter- 
mined men alarms him, and makes him ſenſible of 


: what a whole army of deſperadoes will be capable. 
* Immediately he turns all his thoughts towards an 
85 accommodation with the Romans; he does not 
9 heſitate to make the firſt advances, proceeding to 
by eſſentials, and deſiring, at any rate, to commence . 
my a negociation, which, in the preſent circumſtances, 
mn mult infallibly terminate to his advantage. Thus, 
12 contrary to their expectations, the Romans ſaw the 
we Surena (he was the general of the Perſian cavalry), 
lat arrive in their camp, with another lord “. The 
and, « Great King our maſter,” ſaid the deputies. to 
rad * Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 29.) embraces a poor 
BON, ſ\ubterfuge of national vanity, Tanta reverentia nominis 
then Romani fuit, wt d Perfis primus de pace ſerma haberetur. 
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Jovian and the principal officers, © is not dazzled 
« by proſperity ; he knows the fituation to which 
& fortune has reduced you; but he knows ſtill 
% better the uncertainty of human affairs. Sapor 
tc reſpe&s unſucceſsful virtue, even in his enemies, 
& He eſteems you enough to ſeek your alliance, 
« and to offer you peace on equitable terms.” 

As the Romans were ſupported only by deſpair, 
the hope of peace weakened them at once, and 
made, it may be ſaid, their arms fall from their 
hands. Jovian, in particular, was eager to enjoy 
the empire, and to inſure to himſelf its poſſeſſion 
by repairing ſpeedily to the capital. How did he 
know, but that, in his abſence, ſome ambitious 
leader, Procopius for inſtance, then at the head 
of an army, might ſeize the diadem ? At that time, 
thoſe who aſſumed the purple did not even deign 
to ſeek pretexts to colour their enterpriſe ; and 
Procopius, as he was related to Julian, might 
allege the rights of conſanguinity. The propoſals 
therefore of Sapor were embraced with eagerneſs. 
They were vague, embarraſſed, equivocal, and liable 
to great diſcuſſions, At all events, this able poli- 
tician deſigned to protract the negociation, in order 
to famiſh the Romans more and more. 

The Emperor, on the contrary, impatient to con- 
clude it, diſpatched, without loſing a moment, 
Salluſt, wich Arintheus *, to draw from Sapor 

- himſelf 


o Libanius puts the general Victor in the room of 


Arintheuss The latter was reckoned one of the greateſt 
| captains 


— 2 
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himſelf ſomething determinate. They had many 
conferences equally long and intricate by the 
management of the old monarch, who negociated 
peace as he waged war. The more'the Romans 
advanced, the more he retreated. He formed ſup- 
poſitions upon ſuppoſitions, and raiſed difficulties 
upon difficulties. Now he required time, then he 
would no longer grant what he had promiſed, and 
promiſed what he had refuſed. Beſides, he ſeemed 
to think it ſtrange that the death of Julian was 
not revenged; for he {till thought that that prince 
had been killed by a Roman *; and as the de- 
puties probably did not allow the fact,“ if one 
„of my generals g, added he,“ had loſt his 


captains of his age, Prodigies are related of his valour, 
He was of an extraordinary ſtature, yet ſo well made, 


that, St. Baſil ſays, he was conſidered as the model of a 


man. His ſtrength was equal to his courage. His looks 
alone had made him gain ſome battles, He received 
baptiſm before his death. We have a conſolatory letter 
written by St. Bafil to the widow of Arintheus, who had 
been the protector of the churches, and the friend of St. 
Bafil, We have alſo a letter from the ſame faint to this 
general, in which he praiſes him for his generolity and 


liberality, of which every one perceived the effects. See 


M. de Tillemont on the Emperor Valens, Hiftoire des 
Enmpereurs, tom. V. p. 100. B. 
* For the Perſians alſo had heard this report, and, in 


conſequence, before Jovian made peace with them, the 


common ſoldiers reviled the Romans as traitors and mur- 
derers of the greateſt of princes, as we learn from Am- 
mianus, xxv. 6. OLEARIUs. 

+ Libanius heard theſe words of Sapor to the Roman 
ambaſſadors, no doubt, from Salluſt himſelf, with whom 
he was extremely intimate, as four of his epiſtles to Sallait 
ſufficiently atteſt, Jbid. 
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66 life in a battle, thoſe, who, being near his 
& perſon, had the cowardice not to die with him, 
„ ſhould not eſcape my juſt reſentment. I would 
& inſtantly ſend their heads to the family of that 
& officer,” We here diſcern the ideas and lan- 
guage of an Laſtern monarch. Sapor, by affecting 
to intereſt himſelf in revenging Julian, was alſo 
deſirous perhaps of teſtifying his eſteem for that 
prince, with a view to infinuate, that he bad little 
regard for his ſucceſſor, and that he no longer 
feared the Romans. 

They became leſs formidable every moment. A 
devouring famine conſumed them, while by chi- 
canery and affected delays he trifled with their 
deputies. We paſled four days,” ſays Ammi- 
anus, “ in a ſtate more cruel than the ſevereſt 
« puniſhments. During that time, if the Emperor, 
* diſcovering the artifices of Sapor, before he 
© ſent deputies to that prince, had continually 
* gained ground, he would certainly have arrived 
cat the ſtrong places of Corduenne, which then 
« belonged to us; and which would have ſupplicd 
fe us with proviſions in abundance, We were but 
“a hundred miles diſtant “.“ 


* About thirty leagues, P. 

It is preſumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammi- 
anus, a ſoldier and a ſpectator. Yet it is difficult to under- 
ftand, how the mountains of Corduenne could extend over 
the plain of Aſſyria, as low as the conflux of the Tigris 
and the great Zab: or how an army of fixty thouſand 
men could march one hundred miles in four days. 


GIBBON, 


] wil 
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T wiſh Ammianus had clearly explained the poſſi- 
bility of this march. If I am not miſtaken, this 
is his idea. Sapor himſelf had occaſion for a peace, 
and only offered it to his enemies becauſe he feared 
to encounter them. Jovian therefore ſhould have 
oppoſed craft to craft, ſhould have expreſſed leſs 
eagerneſs for peace, ſhould, however, have given 
good words to the envoys of Sapor, ſhould have 
purſued his route, ſhould have ſent deputies to 
that prince, and have treated on his march. Sapor, 
from the fear of beivg forced to a battle, or of 
thwarting the accommodation, would not have at- 
tacked the Romans, and would have been taken 
in his own ſnare. Ammianus was a ſoldier: he 
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f underſtood his profeſſion, and knew the country. 
, He ſaw things near, and he ſaw them with re- 
, flection; to be convinced of this we need only read 
e him. The judgement of an hiſtorian like him muſt 
J embarraſs the defenders of Jovian. 
d When Sapor thought he had ſubdued the Ro- 
n mans by famine, he threw off the maſk, and, 
d ſpeaking with authority, he declared, firſt, that 
it he inſiſted on their reſtoring to him, for ſo he ex- 
preſſed himſelf, the five provinces beyond the 
i Tigris *, formerly conquered by the Emperor 
- * Moſt of theſe provinces were on this fide the Tigris 
** with regard to the Romans. In calling them beyond the 
:: © Tigris” they conformed to the language of the Perſians, 
of hom they were on the other ſide of that river. As to the 
particular names of the provinces, they are not the ſame 
in all authors, B. 
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Maximian-Galerius from King Narſeus, his grand- 
father; viz. Arzanenia, Moxoenia, Zabdicenia, 
Rehimenia, and Corduenne. Secondly, that beſides 
theſe, there ſhould be ceded to him fifteen caſtles, 
the city of Niſibis, that of Singara in Meſopo- 
tamia, and another important place called the Caſtle 
of the Moors (Caſera Maurorum). Thirdly, that 
they would engage to interfere no more in the 
affairs of Armenia, and even refuſe king Arſaces 
the aſſiſtance which he might demand againſt the 
Perſians. 

It would have been a thouſand times better,” 
ſays Ammianus, © to have tried the chance of 
“ arms than to have accepted any one of theſe 
& conditions.” In fact, under pretence of a reſti- 
tution, Which is not honourable but when it is 
voluntary, to cede five provinces, annexed to the 
empire for about ſeventy years, was to pay a 
ranſom the more humiliating as there were added 
to it almoſt all Meſopotamia, and even Niſibis, 
which had been poſſeſſed by the Romans ever ſince 
the wars of Mithridates; Nifibis, the bulwark of 
the Eaſt, and the rock which wrecked the pride of 
Sapor *, 

By 

* He acquired, by a ſingle article, the impregnable city 
of Nilibis, which had ſuſtained, in three ſucceffive ſieges, 
the effort of his arms, | GIBBON. 

The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief, or indig- 
nation, by Ammionus (xxv. 7.) ; Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. 142. p. 304.) ; Zoſimus (I. 111. p. 190, fg1.) ; Gregory 
Nazianzen (Orat, IV, p. 117, 118. who imputes the diftrets 
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By binding his hands with regard to Armenia, 
Jovian ſurrendered at diſcretion, to a revengeful, 
perfidious, and cruel prince, Arſaces *, the faich- 
ful ally of the Romans, to whom he was connected 
by the neareſt and moſt honourable ties, as Con- 
ſtantius had made him eſpouſe Olympias, daughter 
of the Præfect Ablavius, who had been contracted 
to his brother the Emperor Couſtans. Sapor was the 
declared enemy of the Chriſtians; and, what muſt 
perſonally affect Jovian, Arſaces, by his attachment 
to Chriſtianity, had merited, like Jovian himſelf, diſ- 
grace from Julian. King Arſaces had been eſſentially 
ſerviceable to the empire. He had juſt ravaged 
the provinces of Perſia bordering on Armenia. 
That was his crime in the ſight of Sapor, and the 
ſecret reaſon, but eaſy to be gueſſed, for which 
he required them to refuſe him aſſiſtance. 

Theſe conſiderations cuuld not eſcape Jovian ; 
but he was beſieged by a crowd of flatterers, who 


to Julian, the deliverance to Jovian); and Eutropius (x. 
17.) The laſt-mentioned writer, who was preſent in a mili- 
tary ſtation, ſtyles this peace neceſſariam quidem, ſed ignobilem, 
Lid. 

See p. 186. The unſuſpicious Tiranus was per- 
ſuaded by the repeated aſſurances of inſidious friendſhip 
to deliver his perſon into the hands of a faithleſs and 
cruel enemy. In the midſt of a ſplendid entertainment, he 
was bound in chains of filver, as an honour due to the 
blood of the Arſacides; and, after a ſhort confinement in 
the Tower of oblivion at Ecbatana, he was releaſed from 
the miſeries of life, either by his own dagger, or by that 
of an aſſaſſin. The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to 
the ſtate of a Perſian province, Ibid, 
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inceſſantly repreſented to him Procopius as an 
enemy more dangerous than Sapor *... His fear 
of Procopius was well grounded ; and it may be 
ſaid that his revolt juſtified it two years after, if, 
nevertheleſs, this fear itfelf did not occaſion his 
revolt. Beſides, there is the greateſt probability, 
that the irreparable loſs of four days, imprudently 
conſumed in inactivity, had rendered the army 
utterly incapable of fighting, and reduced Jovian 
to the indiſpenſible neceſſity of accepting the peace. 
Thus the treaty was perhaps leſs the work of his 
timid policy than of his inability. 

Be that as it may, to the diſgrace of the Roman 
name, this prince received the law from Sapor, and 


agreed to all the articles propoſed. All that he 


obtained, and that with difficulty, was, that the 
garriſons of the places ceded as well as the 
inhabitants of Niſibis and Singara, ſhould retire 
into the territories 'of the Romans. Arſaces was 
included in the treaty, of which he did not fail 
to be ſoon after made the victim. On both {tides a 
peace, or rather a truce, of thirty years was ſworn, 
and in the mean time hoſtages | were given for the 
performance of the treaty. 


* La Blet:rie has expreſſed, in a long direct oration, 

theſe ſpecious conſiderations of public and private intereſt, 
(313BON, 

This harangue being imaginary, I have omitted it. 

+ For an account of his revolt and death, fee p. 221. 
note 

+ Remora, Victor, and Bellovædius, tribunes, on the 
part of the Ron aus; and Biueſes, with three other Satraps, 
on that of the Perſians, AMMIAN US. 
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Rufinus and Theodoret, deceived by probability, 
pretend that Sapor furniſhed the Romans with pro- 
viſions *. Nothing was more natural; but with- 
out doubt, the Perſians had no magazines, and ſub- 
ſiſted themſelves with difficulty in an exhauſted 
country, At leaſt, it is certain that the Romans 
gained by that diſgraceful peace not even the per- 
miſſion to deviate from the banks of the Tigris , 
where the roads were rough and craggy, in order 
to croſs the country to the place where they in- 
tended to paſs that river, Thither they proceeded 
by long marches, continually tormented by famine, 


Many, 
collecting their expiring ſtrength, withdrew from 


* Snch a fact is probable, but undoubtedly falſe. See 
Tillemont, Hift. des Empereurs, tom. Iv. p. 702. GIBBON, 


+ In the neighbourhood of the ſame river, at no very 
conſiderable diſtance from the fatal ſtation of Dura, the 
ten thouſand Greeks, without generals, or guides, or pro- 
viſions, were abandoned, above 1200 miles from their na- 
tive country, to the reſentment of a victorious monarch. 
The difference of tHeir conduct and ſucceſs depended much 
more on their character than on their fituation, Inſtead of 
tamelg reſigning themſelves to the ſecret deliberations and 
private views of a ſingle perſon, the united councils of the 
Greeks were inſpired by the generous enthuſiaſm of a 
popular aſſembly ; where the mind of each citizen is filled 
with the love of glory, the pride of freedom, and the 
contempt of death. Conſcious of their ſuperiority ever 
the Barbarians in arms and diſcipline, they diſdained to 
yield, they refuſed to capitulate ; every obſtacle was ſur- 
mounted by their patience, courage, and military ſkill ; and 
the memorable retreat of the ten thouſand expoſed and in- 


ſulted the weakneſs of the Perſian monarchy, GIBBON. 
Sec p. 256. note “. 
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the body of the army, and endeavoured to ſwim 
croſs the Tigris. Moſt of them periſhed; the reſt 
fell into the hands of the Perſians and Saracens 
poſted on the other ſhore. Theſe Barbarians, in- 
cenſed by the maſſacre of their companions whom 
the Gauls and Germans had ſlaughtered, put to 
death all who eſcaped the waters, or if they ſpared 
ſome of them, it was only to ſell them, and ſend 
them to ſuch a diſtance that the Romans could 
never reclaim them. | 

When the Emperor and the army were arrived 
at the place of paſſage, which no author, not even 
Ammianus, has taken care to point out to us, after 
ſome flight preparations, the trumpet gave the 
ſignal. It is impoſſible to expreſs with what pre- 
cipitation every one, caring only for himſelf, 
haſtened ro outrun his companions, and braved 
danger, to eſcape, as ſoon as poſhble, from that 
fatal country. Some on bad hurdles, by way of 


rafts, drew after them their horſes ſwimming ; 


others were carried en bladders; all ayailed them- 
ſeives of what was offered them by chance, or of 
what neceſſity, ever fruitful in expedients, made 
them contrive. Twelve ſmall flat boats, the re- 
mains of the fleet of Julian, ſerved to tranſport 
the Emperor, with the principal officers, and made, 


by his order, as many voyages were neceſſary to 


complete the tranſportation.“ Thus,“ ſays Ammi- 
anus, * by the divine goodneſs, we all paſſed 
“ ſafely, 
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te ſafely, excepting ſome who had the misfortune 
& to be drowned.” ; 

Immediately after, advice was received that the 
Perſians, out of the fight of the Romans, were 
conſtructing a bridge, no doubt that they might 
intercept the ſtragglers and the baggage ; but ſee- 
ing themſelves diſcovered, they did not dare to 
execute their perfidious deſign. Thus the Per- 
fans, it appears, had materials for a bridge. Why 
then did not Jovian inſiſt, as a preliminary, that 
they ſhould facilitate his paſſage? Sapor was too 
great a gainer by the treaty to have made a difficulty 
of a condition which he could with eaſe perform. 
This ſeems worth remarking, as another proof of 
the inability of Jovian. 

The Roman army, continuing its march with 
extreme diligence, encamped ſome leagues from 
the Tigris, near the town of Hatra *, ſituated on 
a hill in the midſt of a vaſt deſert, formerly in- 
habited by the Scenites Arabians : it had been 
reckoned impregnable, but had now been long 
abandoned. Perhaps the Romans, when they ſaw 
Hatra, conſoled themſelves a little on their diſ- 


grace, by recollecting that which had befallen, 


under the ramparts of that place, the two greateſt 


* So called by Ammianus, by Dio, (IB. alt.) Te Ale, 
and by M. de la Bleterie, Atra. 
M. d'Anville (ſee his maps, and PEuphrate et le Tigre, 


pp. 92, 93.) traces their march, and aſſigns the true po- 


lition of Hatra, Ur, and Thilſaphata, which Ammianus 
has mentioned. GIBBOR. 
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generals that had filled the throne of the Cæſars. 
Trajan had made the taking it a point of honour, 
but nature abſolutely armed againſt him, in de- 
fence of the beſieged ; and what may be confidered 
as a prodigy of another kind, Severus, who, after 
having raiſed the ſiege, attacked it a ſecond time, 
called back his ſoldiers very unadviſedly, wlien 
they were juſt ready to ſtorm the place, and when 
he ordered them to return to the aſſault, he could 
never make himſelf obeyed. This prince, as well 
as Trajan, thought he ſhould have periſhed before 
that town with all his army. Artaxerxes, the 
founder of the ſecond monarchy of the Perſians, 


was not more ſucceſsful, and Providence * ſeemed 


conſtantly to declare in favour of Hatra, How- 
ever, the frequent attacks of the Romans, and the 
danger to which the town was expoſed, eſpecially 
in the laſt ſiege, might make the Scenites Arabians 
think, that the liberty, of which they were always 
ſo jealous, and which they ſtill preſerve, was lets 
endangered in their tents than under the ſhelter of 
the ſtrongeſt walls. They abandoned Hatra We 
no where read that it was taken, and yet it had 
been long deſerted when Jovian arrived there, The 
Romans were now informed, that they had a plain 


* Inthis Dr. Delany, a learned Engliſh divine, thinks he 
diſcovers the marks of the viſible protection of God to the 
deſcendants of Iſhmael, agreeably to the. promiſes made 
to Hagar and Abraham, Gen. xvi. and xvii, See the 
work, entitled, Revelation examined with Candour, vol. II. 
Ciſſert, IV. 
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of thirty leagues to traverſe, where nothing was 
to be found but wormwood and ſuch kind of herbs, 
with a little putrid and brackiſh water. They pro- 
vided therefore ſome freſh water, and killed ſome 


of the camels and other beaſts of burden, whole - 


unwholeſome fleſh prolonged their lives at the ex- 
pence of health. 

In about ſix days march they met, near the caſtle 
ef Ur, a place dependent on the Perſians, a con- 
voy of ſome proviſions, which Jovian, immediately 
after his ele&ion, had ſent the tribune Mauricius 
ro ſeek in Meſopotamia, This weak ſupply, the 
fruir of the oeconomy of the two generals Proco- 
pius and Sebaſtian, enabled the Emperor to recover 
breath, and to take meaſures to make himſelf 
acknowledged through the whole empire. He 
might even conſider this aſſiſtance as an act of obe. 
dience on the part of Procopius and his collegue, 
whoſe ſubmiſhon neceſſarily drew after it that of 
the Eaſtern provinces. But who could inſure to 
him the Welt, till Illyricum and Gaul had acknow- 
ledged him? The troops of Illyricum and Gaul 
had often diſpoſed of the purple, and occaſioned 
great revolutions. They were indeed lefs formid- 
able ſince the time of Conſtantine. That prince, 
more on his guard againſt civil wars than againſt 
the invaſions of the Barbarians, had, by good or 
bad policy, weakened the authority of the generals 
by dividing it. He had allo diſperſed in the inner 
part of the provinces the legions long ſtationed on 
the 
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the frontiers, where the proximity of their quar- 
ters placed them within the reach of keeping up 
correſpondences, of ſecretly forming and ſuddenly 
executing conſpiracies. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of 
theſe precautions, the recent examples of Vetranio * 
in Illyricum, and of Magnentius r and Julian in 
Gaul, did not allow a doubt that the legions might 
again make Emperors there ; and the diſtance muſt 
increaſe the uneaſineſs of Jovian. 

He diſpatched therefore, with the neceſſary 
orders to ſecure to him thoſe important provinces, 
two confidential men, Procopius, ſecretary of ſtate, 


who muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the relation of 


Julian, and Memoridus, a tribune. The whole 
family of Jovian was in Illyricum ; his wife, his 
ſon yet in the cradle, -Count Varronian his father, 


and his father-in-law Count Lucillian. Both, after 


having quitted the ſervice, enjoyed the repoſe of a 
quiet life. But the infirmities of age without doubt 
rendered Varronian incapable of acting, as the 
orders of the Emperor were addreſſed to Count 
Lucillian. The meſſengers carried him the com- 


* Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for the ſimplicity 
of his manners, who had long governed the martial coun- 
tries of Illyricum, aſſumed the purple in 350, But Con- 
ſtantius, having ſeduced his troops, and undermined his 
throne, at an interview with the uſurper, appointed at Sar- 
dica, by the defection of his followers, Vetranio was de- 
poſed and baniſhed to Pruſa, where he lived ſix years in the 
enjoyment of eaſe and affluence, Abridged from GIBBOx. 


+ For an account of the uſurpation of Magnentius, ſec 
Vol. I. p. 175, note *. 
, miſſion 
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miſſion of maſter-general.,of the horſe and foot“. 
Thus inveſted with two employments which were 
uſually ſeparared, he was to take with him ſome 
officers of merit and known fidelity, whoſe names 
were mentioned in a private diſpatch, and to repair 
immediately to Milan, from thence to watch over 
the remainder of the Weſt, and to reſort, in caſe 
of commotions, where- ever the exigence of affairs 
might require his preſence. The Emperor took 
from Jovinus the command of the troops in Gaul, 
and conferred it on Malarich, by nation a Frank, 
long attached to the ſervice of the Romans. Thus 
he freed himſelf of a man whoſe ſuperior talents 
rendered his fidelity ſuſpected, and put in his place 
a foreigner, who, not being able to have any pre- 
tenſions to the empire, would always conſider the 
good fortune of his benefactor as the foundation of 
his own, and would confine his ambition to ſerving 
him well, The meſſengers had alſo orders to 
announce on their journey the death of Julian and 
the election of his ſucceflor, to convey to the go- 
vernors of the provinces the letters of Jovian, and 
to publiſh every where that he had terminated the 
war by an advantageous peace. They travelled 
night and day, without ſtopping ; but, more expe- 
ditious and more ſincere than they, Fame out- 
ſtripped them, and declared the truth. 


* In M. de la Bleterie, le Brevet de gentraliſiime de Vinfun- 
ee terie et de la cavalerie: in the original of Ammianus, ma- 
gifterii eguitum et peditum codicillis, For obvious reaſons I 
n prefer the latter. 


Vor. II. U Jovian 
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Jovian wrote, without doubt, at the ſame time 
to the ſenate of New Rome, and eſpecially to that 
of the Old, which ſtill retained ſome kind of pre- 
eminence, praying them, at leaſt for form-ſake, 
to confirm what the army had done in his favour, 
It was at that time probably, that he nominated 
himſelf conſul for the enſuing year, with his father 
Count Varronian, who had learned, in a dream, 
if we credit Ammianus, that he ſhould be ap- 
pointed to the conſulſhip, but who certainly knew 
not that death would prevent his taking poſſeſſion 
of that high dignity *. 

[f the Pagans of the army had been ſenſibly 
affected by the loſs of Julian, it was no leſs dil- 
treſſing to the others, of whom there were ſuch num- 
bers throughout the empire; and, without doubt, 
the latter, not being conſtrained by the preſence 
of their new prince, abandoned themſelves to their 
grief with more freedom. *© This intelligence,“ 
ſays Libanius, “ was a ſtroke that pierced me to 
the heart. I caſt my eyes on a ſword, and wiſhed 
„to rid myſelf of a life that would henceforth be 
„ more cruel to me than death. But I recollected 
* the prohibition of Plato, and the puniſhments re- 
ſerved in hell for thoſe who diſpoſe of themſelves 


* Count Varronian thus dying ſoon after he had heard 
of his ſon's good fortune, and before he had ſeen him, 
Jovian declared his infant-ſon Varronian conſul with him- 
ſelf, in the room of his grandfather ; “ becauſe,” adds 
Ammianus, the old man was foretold in his fleep that 
the higheſt magiſtracy ſhould be borue by that name.“ 


„ without 
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„ without waiting for the command of God. Be- 
« ſides, I reflected that J owed that hero a funeral 
&* oration *.“ 

Libanius acquitted himſelf of that Pk by con» 
ſecrating to the memory of Julian rwo diſcourſes, 
which have been tranſmitted ro us. The firſt +, 
which ſeems to have been compoſed immediately, 
is only a very ſhort and yer ſufficiently tedious la- 
mentation, with more wit than ſentiment, and more 
pedantry than wit. The ſecond | is an hiſtorical 
elogium, laboured at leiſure, in which the orator 
follows Julian ſtep by ſtep, and always ſhews the 
bright fide of him. This piece, perhaps the beſt 
of his works, and worthy, almoſt in every reſpec, 
of the pureſt antiquity, makes, on the whole, a re- 
markable contraſt to the eloquent diſcourſe of St, 
Gregory of Nazianzus 8. 

At Carrhæ in Meſopotamia, a city entirely de- 
voted to Paganiſm, the meſſenger who brought 
the firſt account of the death of Julian, was near 

* De witd ſud. 

+ leave, M ENT eg ens Tw ISN, („ A funeral ora» 
* tion on julian.“) This diſcourſe was publiſbed imper- 


fectly by Morell; but more correctly, with Latin tranſlation 
of Olearius, by Fabricius, Bibl. Græc. Vol. VII. p. 223. 


2 Tri ru ⅛ůxT M Tiuwjit;. (2 On revenging Julian. 525 , 


Spoken before the Emperor Theodoſius, 379, firſt publiſhed 
by Olcarius, 1701, and afterwards, with his tranſlation and 
notes, by Fabricius. See p. 224. note 1. 

$ Though in the editions of this Father the work is di- 
vided into two, it is, however, only one and the ſame 
diſcourſe, as 1s proved by the judicious writer who has 
given a French tranſlation of it, printed at Lyons, in 2735, 
2 tranſlation much leſs known than it deſerves to be, B. 
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being toned to death, and really was ſo, according 
to Zoſimus. Such was the deſpair of the Pagans. 
They ſaw their reign vaniſh like a dream, the flat- 
tering hopes which they had conceived from the 
youth and zeal of Julian paſs away in ſmoke, Hel- 
leniſm ready to be buried in the tomb of its re- 
ſtorer, and the Chriſtian religion again inveſted 
with the purple, and more ſtrengthened than ever, 
at the very time- when, thinking 1t arrived at its 
fatal period, they only waited the return of Julian 
to give the laſt blow. Many had perſecuted it with- 
out diſcretion, and had been betrayed into the 
greateſt exceſſes. What probability that the moſt 
moderate Chriſtimm prince would let crimes, at 
which Julian himſelf had been forced to bluſh, 
paſs with impunity ! 

On the other ſide, the Church, in the tranſports 
of a ſudden deliverance, bleſſed by its canticles 
the God ever faithful to his promiſes, whoſe arm 
had exterminated the new Sennacherib. But the 
Chriſtians, it muſt be owned, did not all confine 
themſelves to the legitimate ſentiments which this 
kind of reſurrection planted in their hearts. Inſtead 
of a Chriſtian joy, pure in its motives, humble 
and modeſt in its effects, mixed with compaſſion for 
a periſhing enemy, and with fear at the proſpect 
of proſperity; many gave themſelves up to the 
merely human emotions of a proud and outrageous 
joy, and ſeemed already to threaten the vengeance 
of a religion which teaches only patience and for- 

giveneſs. 
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giveneſs. Thoſe of Antioch, perſonal enemies to 
Julian on ſo many accounts, inſulted at once the 
memory of the Pagan, the philoſopher, and the 
author. In this great city, ſo voluptuous, and 
which thought itſelf {ſo Chriſtian, there was no- 
thing but public entertainments, nothing but ſacred 
and profane feſtivals. In the churches and ora- 


tories of the martyrs were ſeen dances, and the 


tumult of public ſhews; and the theatres reſounded 
with religious exclamations. There was publiſhed 
the victory of the croſs; there was apoſtrophiſed, 
though abſent, the philoſopher Maximus, the 
oracle and the perverter of Julian. Fooliſh 
e Maximus,” they exclaimed, ©* what is become of 
ce thy predictions? God and his Chriſt have con- 
« quered.“ 

But if the Church triumphed, the empire was 
covered with diſgrace, and had received a deep 
wound, of which it never recovered. Thus the 
tranſports with which the intereſt of religion, 
eſpecially when joined with animoſity, at firſt in- 
ſpired the people, were no ſooner abated, than the 
public rejoicings gave place to uneaſineſs and 
alarms. To inveigh againſt Julian, to impute the 
calamities of the ſtate to his apoſtacy and ſenſeleſs 
conduct, publickly to expoſe the ſhocking remains 
of the human victims which he was accuſed of 
having ſacrificed in his abominable myſteries, this 
might be a kind of conſolation, but it was not a 
relource, Jovian alone gained by it, becauſe he 
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had the advantage of ſucceeding a prince that was 
hated, and conſequently reſponſible, in the opinion 
of the multitude at leaſt, for the firſt faults of his 
ſucceflor. 1 
By the ceſſion of che provinces beyond the Tigris, 
abd of Niſibis, Syria was going to become almoſt 
a frontier, and the city of Antioch remained ex- 
poſed, with the reſt of the Eaſt, to the incurſions 
of the Barbarians. Whoever had ſtill a Roman 
heart muſt conſider, that for the ſpace of about 
eleven centuries, neither the annals of the republic, 
nor thoſe of the monarchy, furniſhed an example 
of an event fo grievous, fo ignominious, all things 
conſidered, as the treaty of Jovian; that if, in 
former times, ſome generals had ſubſcribed to dif- 
honourable conditions, the ſupreme authority, 
which then reſided jn the people, by declaring 
thoſe treaties null, had made all their infamy fall 
on their authors ; that the majeſty of the empire, 
after it was concentered in a monarch, had 
been no doubt deeply humiliated by the captivity 
of Valerian, who had grown old in the chains of 
another Sapor; but that this majeſty had degraded 
and annihilated itſelf in the perſon of Jovian, who 
had forſaken the fundamental principle of the 
policy of the Romans, who yielded nothing by 
force, nor were ever more haughty, or more in- 
tractable, than when they ſeemed cruſhed; that 
this precious maxim, eſcaped from the wreck of 
the republic and of ancient manners, had ſupported 
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to the preſent day the empire which it had formed; 
but when that was once abandoned, the Emperors 
would in future be ſeen ſucceſſively to cede the 
provinces, to diſmember the ſtate, under a pre- 
tence of ſaving it; in ſhort, that it was eaſy to 
foreſee the fall and total ruin of that vaſt body. 

Without extending their views ſo far, the in- 
habitants of Niſibis, ſufficiently occupied with 
their own calamity, trembled to ſee themſelves at 
the mercy of Sapor, and of Sapor provoked. They 
retained, nevertheleſs, ſome hopes founded on the 
importance of their fortreſs, their paſt fidelity, and 
their recent ſervices. They could not believe that 
Jovian would deliver them to Barbarians ; and 
they flattered themſelves, that if, from a regard to 
his oaths, he did not dare directly to infringe the 
treaty, ſenſible at leaſt of the juſtice of their re- 
monſtrances, he would not deprive them of the 
liberty of defending themſelves againſt an enemy, 
whom they had already ſo often repulſed. 

The army, however, after having conſumed the 
little proviſions that it had received, again endured 
ſo ſtrange a famine, that they were on the eve of 
eating human fleſh. If a buſhel] of corn was 
found by chance, which happened,” Ammianus 
ſays, * but ſeldom,” it was fold for at leaſt thirteen 
pieces of gold. By degrees, as the horſes were 
killed, the arms and baggage were abandoned ; 
ſo that there is perhaps leſs exaggeration than ma- 
lignity in the picture which Libanius draws of the 
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ſtate of the troops at their return: © Our ſoldiers,” 


ſays he,“ returned without arms, without cloaths. 


& They aſked alms, being as naked, for the moſt 
part, as people who eſcape from ſhipwreck. 
& If any one retained half his buckler, a third 
te part of his ſpear, or even one of his boots, which 
&* he carried on his ſhoulder, he conſidered himſelf 
„ as a hero. All thought themſelves ſufficiently 
“ juſtified, by ſaying, that Julian was dead, and 
© that it was not ſurpriſing that the Romans ſhould 
« appear in the deplorable ſtate in which the Per- 
ec ſians would have been, if that conqueror had 
& hved.” 

It is ſuppoſed, that the army re-entered the ter- 
ritories of the empire at a place named Thiſal- 
phata. It was there, at leaſt, that Procopius and 
Sebaſtian, with the officers of the troops of Me- 
ſopotamia, came to pay their duty to the Emperor, 
who received them graciouſly, Jovian ſoon re- 
paired to the gates of Niſibis, and encamped under 
the walls, without liſtening to the prayers of the 
mhabitants, who conjured him, with reiterated in- 
treaties, to lodge in the palace, like his prede- 
ceſſors. He was afraid to ſhew himſelf, and was 
ſtill more afraid, no doubt, to confine himſelf in a 
Roman colony, of which he had put the Barbarians 
in poſſeſſion. 

That very evening he committed an act of de- 
ſpotiſm more ſuitable to the ſuſpicious character 
with which he is reproached, than to the delicacy 
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of conſcience on which he piqued himſelf. At the 
beginning of the night, on his riſing from table, 
an officer, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
laſt war at the taking of Maogamalcha *, was put 
to death. He was dragged out, and thrown into a dry 
well, where ſtones were heaped over him. He was 
named Jovianus, like the Emperor, and had had 
ſome votes to ſucceed julian. To remain a ſub- 
jet, after having appeared worthy to reign, is a 
ſituation ſo delicate, that the greateſt circum- 
ſpection is ſcarce ſufficient to ward its dangers. Of 
this Jovianus was not aware. Ambition or vanity 
made him utter ſome expreſſions the more ſuſpicious 
as he occaſionally invited ſome officers to his table; 
and © to this,” ſays Ammianus, © his deſtruction 
« was certainly owing.” The tragical end of this 
unfortunate man, who ſeems to have been more 
imprudent than culpable, is related by none of the 
modern writers who mention Jovian . I queſtion 
whether they would have omitted a ſimilar paſſage 
in the hiſtory of his predeceſſor, 

On the next day Bineſes, a lord of the Perſian 
court, who attended Jovian, to ſerve as an hoſtage, 
and at the ſame time to urge the execution of the 


* Whilſt the Barbarians defended themſelves, finging, 
according to their cuſtom, the praiſes of their king, and 
braving the Emperor, ſaying, he might ſooner ſcale the 
walls of heaven than take Maogamalcha, the legions en- 
tering by the mouth of the mine, ſurpriſed them, maſſacred 
them, and threw down the ramparts. B. 


7 A ſubſequent hiſtorian, Mr. Gibbon, ironically ſtyles 
it a royal act.“ 
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treaty of peace, efcorted, no doubt, by a guard 
which the Emperor gave him, entered Nifibis, and 
difplayed on the citadel the ſtandard of the Great 
King. The fight of this fatal flag, and the order 
which the inhabitants received to retire ſomewhere 
elſe, threw them into the utmoſt conſternation, 
Art firſt they had imagined, that Jovian had en- 
gaged to deliver up the city with all its inhabi- 
rants. One would think therefore that it muſt 
have been ſome abatement of their grief to learn 
that their perſons would not fall into the hands of 
Sapor. But beſides their not being able, as I have 
faid, to perſuade themſelves entirely that this en- 
gagement would take place, the baniſhment, to 
which they faw themſelves condemned, appeared 
to them as terrible as ſlavery. Several perhaps 
would even rather have choſen to live ſlaves in the 
boſom of their .country, that is, ſubjects of the 
kings of Perſia, than to preſerve in exile, in po- 
verty, in the miſeries of a new eſtabliſhment, a 
chimerical liberty under the Roman Emperors, 
princes as abſolute in fact“ as thoſe who bore the 
ſceptre of Arſaces and Artaxerxes pretended to be 
by right. 

It is very uſual with hiſtorians, when they re— 
late the ruin of illuſtrious cities, to recount in few 
words their origin and the principal events which 
rendered them diſtinguiſhed. May I therefore be 
allowed to ſay ſomething here of the famous Niſibis, 


* Witneſs the inſtance juſt related, 
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as the Romans then loſt it for ever, and as it in a 
2 manner even periſhed itſelf by the total tranſmi- 
gration of its citizens? Niſibis, if we may credit 
the oriental hiſtorians, is the ſiſter and contem- 
porary of Babylon, Nimrod alſo being its founder. 
According to ſome, he gave it the name of Chalya ; 
according to others, that of Achad; and it is, ſay 
theſe, the ſame city of Accad which is mentioned 
in Geneſis, among thoſe of which the ſon of Cuſh 
Jaid the firſt foundations in the land of Shinar. 
It took afterwards the name of Niſibis; and if we 
had a right to inſiſt on an uncertain etymology *, 
we might conjecture that it was already, or then 
became, a place of ſtrength. One of the kings of 
Syria who ſucceeded Alexander, gave it the name 
of Antioch of Mygdonia, and certainly it was ſo 
called, as may be ſeen in Polybius, (I. v.) in the 
reign of Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great. It was 
ſituated in the north part of Meſopotamia, two 
days journey from the Tigris, near mourt Maſius, 
in a pleaſant and fruitful plain, watered by the 
river Mygdonius, which interſected the city. Not- 


withſtanding its antiquity, Niſibis does not begin 


to figure in hiſtory till towards the latter time of 
the Roman republic, 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, having taken it 
from the Parthians, being himſelf attacked by 


* NZ) ſignifies, it is ſaid, in Pheenician, “ columns, 
+ heaps of ſtones,” It means in Hebrew, © a monument, 
{+ a ſtatue,” &c, but it alſo ſignifies in the Bible“ a gar- 
6&+ riton, ſationary ſoldiers,” 1 Sam, Xili, 12. B. 
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Lucullus, there lodged his treaſures. He thought 
them ſafe in a city ſurrounded by two walls all of 
brick *, of a prodigious thickneſs, which a broad 
and deep ditch ſecured from being undermined, 
and alſo put out of the reach of machines. Thus it 
defpiſed Lucullus, when he ventured to appear be- 
fore Niſibis in the depth of winter. But by the fa- 
vour of this contempt, and of a tempeſtuous night, 
he carried the place by ſcaling, ſixty- eight years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. After the defeat of. Craſſus, 
it again became ſubject to the kings of Armenia. 
Occupied by their civil wars, the Romans did not 
think of retaking it; and the policy of Auguſtus, 
who fixed the limits of the empire to the banks of 
the Euphrates, was a law to his ſucceſſors till Tra- 
jan. Thus for more than a hundred and fifty years 
the Romans ſaw without jealouſy Niſibis and its 
territory in the hands of the kings of Armenia, 
their vaſſals, or of the kings of Adiabena, vaſfals 
of the Parthians. Trajan, the moſt warlike of the 
Emperors after Julius Ceſar, exploded the ſtate- 
maxim introduced by Auguſtus, and carried his 
victorious arms far beyond the Euphrates. The 
taking of Niſibis was one of the firſt exploits on 


that ſide; but Hadrian ſoon abandoned it, with the 


x Niſibis is now reduced to one hundred and fifty houſes ; 


the marſhy lands produce rice, and the fertile meadows, 
as far as Moſul and the Tigris, are covered with the ruins 

. of towns and villages, See Niebuhr, Voyages, tom, ii. 
P. 300 — 309. (G1BBON- 
NEW 
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new provinces which Trajan had copquered in the 
Eaſt. 

Lucius Verus, the brother and collegue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, retook it; and in the time of Severus 
beſieged twice, once by the people of Meſopo- 
tamia revolting againſt the Romans, and the other 
time by Volageſus king of Parthia, it defended 
itſelf with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that Severus, 
who firſt firmly eſtabliſhed the Romans in Mefo- 
potamia, not contented with fortifying Nifibis, and 
making it the capital of a particular province, 
raiſed it even to the dignity of a colony, and made 
it take the name of Septimia. In the time of 
Alexander the ſon of Mammea, Artaxerxes, who 
had juſt dethroned Artabanes, the laſt king of 
Parthia, and reſtored to the Perfian nation the 
ſceptre which ſhe had loſt for about 555 years, 
endeavoured, but ineffectually, to make himſelf 
maſter of Niſibis. 

Under one of the ſucceeding Emperors it was 
taken either by the ſame Artaxerxes, or his ſon 
Sapor I.; but by taking it he only procured the 
younger Gordian the honour of re-conquering it. 
Julius-Philip, the murderer and ſucceſſor of Gor- 
dian, deſerved by ſome benefactions to be con- 
ſidered as a new founder of the colony, as on 2 
medal which ſhe cauſed to be ſtruck in-honour of 
Philip, ſhe took the name of Julia with that'of 
Septimia. The captivity of Valerian, and the 
elfeminacy of Gallienus his unworthy fon, ceded 
to Sapor I. moſt of the Aſiatic provinces. It 
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was neceſſary for another Barbarian, named Oden- 
athus, the chief of ſome Saracens, more Roman 
than the Emperor himſelf, to take care of the in- 
tereſts of the empire; and he ſaved it in the Eaſt. 
Niſibis firſt ſubmitted to that prince, whoſe fer. 
vices Gallienus rewarded with the title of Auguſtus, 
It ſeemed again ſeparated from the empire in the 
reign of Zenobia, the widow of Odenathus ; but 
it was re-united by Aurelian. The Perſians having 
made themſelves maſters of it after the death of 
Carus, the terror of the arms of Diocletian forced 
them to abandon it. 

In ſhort, the æra of the glory of Nifibis, and 
the moſt brilliant parts of its hiſtory, muſt be 
ſought in the IVth century after Jeſus Chriſt, In 
the reign of Conſtantius, Sapor II. as has been 
ſaid, was thrice foiled before its ramparts. Of 
thoſe three ſieges, the moſt memorable is that of 
the year 350 *, deſcribed by Julian with no lets 
elegance than energy, in his two firſt orations, 
which the orator has found the ſecret to render 
intereſting in a certain degree, though they are 
panegyrics, and the panygyrics of Conſtantius. To 
give an idea of that fiege, I will add, that Sapor 
having learned that the revolt of Magnentius, and 
the progreſs of that uſurper, called Conſtantius into 
the Weſt, deſirous of availing himſelf of that 
junQure, invaded Meſopotamia at the head of an 

* The other two fieges were in 337, and 359, accord- 
ing to Spanbeim. Mr. Gibbon, though he refers to this 


author, has (in his margin) by ſome miſtake, placed the 
three ticges in 338, 346, and 350. 
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innumerable army, and that, after having taken 
ſome caſtles, he on a ſudden inveſted Nifibis. At 
firſt he beſieged it in form; but neither the ram, 
nor the mine, nor the tortoiſe, having any effect, he 
turned the courſe of the river Mydonius, hoping to 
reduce the inhabitants by drought. From this, hap- 
pily, the ſprings and the wells preſerved them. The 
Great King then conceived a deſign worthy of Da- 
rius and Xerxes. He ſurrounded the place with a 
high and ſtrong mound, and ſtopped the river below 
it. The waters ebbing filled a baſon that was pre- 
pared for them, and roſe almoſt as high as the 
rampart, which was not more above their level than 
was neceſſary to prevent the city from being 
overflowed. Sapor then equipped on this lake a 
fleet of barks filled with machines to batter and 
ſcour the walls, and with ſoldiers to aſſault them. 
This new mode of attack continued ſeveral days 
with an amazing loſs on the {ide of the Barbarians, 
and with prodigies of intrepidity on the ſide of the 
Romans, till a weak part of the bank breaking, 
buried in the waters great numbers of the beſiegers. 

Sapor, ſeeing his reputation endangered, ſtopped 
the Mygdonius above the city, and diſcharged the 
river againſt the walls, of which it threw down a 
hundred cubits, 152 feet, Though he played in- 
ceſſantly on the breach, the inhabitants raiſed a new 
wall ſome paces from the old one, with ſuch expe- 


dition, and defended it with ſuch vigour, that they 


repulſed all the aſſaults. The king, in the violence 
of 
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of his paſſion, ſhot an arrow into the ſky to revenge 
himſelf, as far he could, of the deity himſelf. Bur 
he made that impious prince ſtil} more ſenſible of 
his power by an army of gnats, whoſe ſtings fo 
enraged the horſes and elephants, that they cruſhed 
in pieces ſeyeral thouſand ſoldiers. At length, 
after loſing 20,000 men, he burnt his machines, 
and raiſed the fiege, which had laſted more than 
four months. Count Lucillian, who commanded in 
the city, and St. James, its biſnop *, divided the ho- 
nour of having faved it; the former by his courage 
and military talents, the latter by his fervent 
prayers, which he interrupted only to animate his 
people to fight for their liberty and religion ; for 
they all profeſſed Chriſtianity, of which Sapor was 
the perſecutor. 

Such was the city of Niſibis, which the ſon-in- 
Jaw of Lucillian ceded to the ſame Sapor. Thoſe, 
whom Le ordered to leave it and give place to Bar- 
barians, were in general the ſame, who, thirteen 
years before, had ſo well defended it. The ſenate, 
in a mournful ſilence, and the people uttering la- 
mentable cries, repaired to the camp of the Em. 
peror, and, proſtrate at his feet, ſaid ro him every 
thing that grief and the love of their country ſug- 


* The miracles which Theodoret (7. 11. c. 30.) aſcribes 
to St. James, hiſhop of Edeſſa, were at leaſt performed in 
a worthy cauſe, the defence of his country, He appeared 
on the walls under the figure of the Roman Emperor, and 
ſent an army of gnats to ſting the tgunks of, the elephants, 
and to diſcomfit the hoſt of this new Seunacherib. GrB BON, 
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geſted to them moſt affecting. As the whole an- 
ſwer that he oppoſed to their ſupplications, to their 
arguments, to their ſighs, was the ſandity of an 
oath; ** Sire,” ſaid they, “ if neceſſity conſtrains 
« you to cede your rights to Niſibis, do not forbid 
“us, at leaſt, to ſapport ours, ſword in hand. 


We alk of you neither ſtores, nor troops, nor 


“ money. By conquering Sapor we are all be- 
« come ſoldiers. Conſider us as foreigners. Aban- 
« don us to ourſelves, or rather to Heaven, the 


protector of juſtice and innocence. That will 


“ continue to render invincible ſuch Romans as 
« ſhall fight for their altars, for their hearths, for 
ce thoſe walls which they have cemented with their 
« own blood. After we have repulſed Sapor, the 
only uſe that we wiſh to make of our liberty is 
« to give ourſelves back to you.” 

Jovian anſwered, that he had expreſsly ſworn 
to deliver up the city, and that he was incapable 
of eluding an oath by vain ſubtleties. Then 
Sabinus, to whom his birth and riches gave a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank among his fellow-citizens, ſaid to 
him with equal ſpirit and boldneſs : ©** Conſtantius, 
„ always at war with the Perſians, was almoſt al- 
« ways unfortunate ; he ſhivered at the name of 
„ Sapor, and this terror embittered all the mo- 
ments of his life. Conſtantius, however, over- 
« whelmed with misfortunes, Conſtantius, reduced 
to the neceſſity of eſcaping almoſt alone, and of 
eating a morſe] of bread in the cottage of a 

Yer. Ib _ X poor 
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% poor woman, ſtill preſerved Niſibis. What do 
« I fay? He never ceded to the enemy an inch 
« of ground; but Jovian no ſooner comes to the 
« empire than he ſurrenders the bulwark of the 
« Eaſt.” Jovian heard theſe reproaches unmoved, 


"Kill intrenching himſelf in arguments drawn from 


a point of honour and conſcience. 
It was cuſtomary for every city to offer new 
Princes a crown of gold. In the critical ſituation 
to which the inhabitants of Niſibis were reduced, 
they were particularly careful to perform that duty, 
The Emperor, who did himſelf juſtice, being very 
ſenfible that he did not deſerve the crown, eſpecially 
from them, refuſed that which they preſented to 
him. But the inhabitants, with a perſeverance proof 
againſt all refuſals, conjured him to receive it, 
thinking, without Joubt, that he would allow him- 
ſelf to be affected by that mark of attachment and 
reſpe&, and that, if he accepted their homage, he 
would contract a kind of engagement with them. 
Jovian, in order to extricate himſelf from their im- 
portunity, ſeemed at length to accept it; and in- 
ſtantly a lawyer, named Silvanus, exclaimed, with 
a loud voice, © In like manner, great Emperor, 
„% may you be crowned by the other cities!“ At 
this ſpeech he was ſo exaſperated, that he imme- 
diately ordered the inhabitants to evacuate the city 
in three days, aud ſent ſome troops to haſten them, 
with orders to pat any to death who ſhould remain 
there after the time preſcribed. 
3 This 
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This terrible decree filled Nifibis with couſter- 
nation. Inſtantly nothing was heard but groans, 
cries, imprecations againſt the government, and 
frighrful howlings. To ſee ſome women of rank 
forced by their ſovereign to baniſh themſelves from 
the ſcenes of their birth, from the places where 
they had happily paſſed their days in the boſom of 
opulence, forced, I ſay, to abandon all their poſ- 


ſeſſions, and, what was more diſtreſsful, to remove 


for ever from; the tombs of their huſbands, their 
parents, their children, whoſe aſhes remained at the 
diſcretion of the Barbarians, was a ſight capable 
of moving Sapor, if he had been preſent. Some- 


times they tore their hair and their faces, ſometimes 


they claſped 1n their arms the doors of their houſes, 
bathing them with tears, and bidding them a laſt 
farewell. In a word, there was ſeen the image of 
a city taken by aſſault, and all the ſymptoms of 
grief and deſpair which great calamities produce 
among the orientals, whoſe paſſions were always 
more expreſſive than ours. But who could deſcribe 
the anguiſh of heart which muſt be felt by thoſe 
brave men who had ſuſtained three ſieges, and 
who would have thought themſelves happy to 
ſhed the remainder of their blood for a country, 
which they conſidered not only as the place of 
their birth, but alſo as the theatre of their glory, 
and the monument of their valour ! Every one 
ſeized in his haſte, and as if he had ſtolen it, any 
thing, that he could carry away, of his own effects; 
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for, to complete their misfortunes, beaſts of burden 


were wanting, ſo that a large quantity of valuable 
furniture was obliged to be left. 

The roads were ſoon covered with theſe poor 
fugitives, who, groaning under their burdens, and 
ſtill more oppreſſed by the weight of their affliction, 
were going to ſeek the firſt aſylum that providence 
ſhould be pleaſed to offer them. Moſt of them 
retired under the walls of Amida, where Jovian 
ordered a walled ſuburb to be built for them, 
which was called the town of Niſibis. Amida, 
founded by Conſtantius, and almoſt ruined by Sapor, 
thus increaſed by the ruins of this ancient city, and 
repaired its loſſes with ſo much advantage, that it 
became the capital of what the Romans retained 
in Meſopotamia. As ſoon as the inhabitants of 
Nifibis were departed, Jovian diſpatched the tri- 
bune Conſtantius to expell thoſe of Singara, ano- 
ther Roman colony, and to deliver the five pro- 
vinces to the officers of Sapor. Thus this famous 
treaty was literally executed, a treaty, which may 
be regarded as the epocha of the fall of the empire, 
and whoſe execution expoſed Jovian, more than 
the treaty itſelf, to the reproaches not only of 
Pagan, but of ſome Chriſtian authors. Are their 
reproaches well founded? This is a problem, whoſe 
diſcuſſion will be more properly placed at the end 
of this hiſtory *. | 
After 


* The Abbe de la Bleterie, though a ſevere caſuiſt, has 


pronounced, that Jovian was not bound to execute his 
| promile ; 
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After having fulfilled his engagements with the 
Perſians, the Emperor ordered Procopius to con- 
rey to Tarſus in Cilicia the corpſe of Julian, agree - 
ably to the laſt will of that prince. In the fu- 
neral proceſſion, which muſt have been a fortnight 
at leaſt on the road, the cuſtoms of the Pagans 


were obſerved, of which the moſt fantaſtic was, to 


enliven the funeral pomp of the great, and even 
of the Emperors, at the expence of thoſe whom 
they pretended: to honour. They added humour 
and ſatire to the demonſtrations of grief. Here 
were heard mournful ſongs and lamentations, and 
tears were ſeen to flow: there drolls and buffoons 
danced and acted ſome jocoſe ſcenes, or one of 
the troop, in' a maſk which repreſented to the 
life him whoſe obſequies were celebrated, imitated 
his geſture and his voice ®, and made him utter, 
in a ludricrous ſtrain, the language moſt proper to 
characteriſe him, The inferior perſonages loaded 


promiſe ; ſince he could not diſmember the empire, nor 
alienate, without their conſent, the allegiance of his people, 
I have never found much delight or inſtruction in ſuch po- 
litical metaphyſics. Giso. 

Not being convinced or edified by the Abb?'s reaſon 
ing, I have not tranſlated his diſſertation, 

* Of this we are informed by Suetonius in the following 
remarkable paſſage : ** At the funeral of Veſpaſian, Favo, 
the chief of the comedians, who played his part, and imi- 
stated, as is cuſtomary, his words and actions while alive, 
« aſked the managers of the ſolemnity aloud, 4 What 
** would be the expence of the funeral pomp ?” and they 
e anſwering, * a hundred millions of ſeſterces, the pretended 
© Veſpaſian exclaimed, ** if they would give him but a 
hundred ſeſterces, they might throw him into the river.“ B. 
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this principal performer with railleries and affronts. 
The pretended Julian muſt have been highly ri- 
diculous, as the copy was always more extravagant 
than the original. Neither the faults of that un- 
fortunare prince, nor perhaps his good qualities, 
He was reproached in the bittereſt 
terms for his apoſtacy, his temerity, his defeat, his 
death. To conceive how far the licentiouſneſs was 
carried, it muſt be remembered that the actors re- 
venged themſelves on the enemy of the ſtage, and 
that they were ſure of the applauſe of the Chriſ- 
tians. 
As ſoon as Procopius had acquitted himſelf of 
this commiſſion, alarmed at the fate of Jovianus, 
apd at the falſe report that was ſpread, that Julian, 
his relation, had wiſhed, at the point of death, to 
have him for his ſuceeſſor, he thought that his lite 
was in danger. He therefore ſecreted himſelf, and 
had the art to elude the ſearches of Jovian, and 
afterwards thoſe of Valens. About two years after 
the death of Julian, he appeared again in order to 
aſcend the throne, from which he fell almoſt the 
{ame inſtant *. 

From Niſibis Jovian took the road to Antioch, 
and came to Edeſſa, which ſhould have been dear 
to him for- the ſame reaſon + that had made it 
odious to his predeceſſor. He was in that city on 
the 27th of Seprember, | according to the date of a 


\ 


* See p. 221. note q, 


+ Julian would not paſs through Edeſſa, becauſe that 
city was ſtrongly attached to Chriſtianity, B. 


law, 
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law “, which excuſes the ſoldiers from going to 
forage more than twenty miles, or one day's journey, 
from the camp. Julian, the reſtorer of military 
diſcipline, had obliged them to go in ſearch of it 
to that diſtance ; but perhaps ſome officers ſent 
them ſtill farther. Jovian, intereſted in conciliating 
the affection of the troops, delivered or preſerved 
them from that fatigue, to which there was no 
right to oblige them; and the ſpirit of his law 
agrees exactly with that of Julian. 

The Emperor continuing his march by long 
ſtages, and received very ſorrowfully on his route, 
entered Antioch in the month of October, and 
could not diſpenſe with making ſome ſtay there, 
notwithſtanding his impatience to go and ſhew him- 
ſelf at Conſtantinople, and afterwards, no doubt, 
in the provinces of the Welt. His troops were in 
extreme want of repoſe. Antioch, the abode of 
plenty, and the centre of all the conveniences of 
life, was the propereſt place in the world to re- 
cover them; and prudence did not yet allow Jovian 
to ſeparate himſelf from an army, whoſe ſuffrages 
were the only right that he had to the empire. 

During ſix weeks, more or leſs, that he paſſed 
in the capital of the Eaſt, he applied himſelf 


chiefly to regulate what concerned religion, That 


* This law is dated in the conſulſhip of Jovian and Var. 
ronian, and conſequently the date is falſe, at leaſt in that 
reſpect. It is well known, that the dates marked in the 
Theodofian code are ſo faulty, that ſcarce any ſtreſs can be 
laid on them. B. 
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portion of public affairs, ſo eſſential and always 
ſo delicate, then required extreme diſcretion. 
Julian, with his pretended toleration, which had 
been no more in fact than a perſecution aukwardly 
diſguiſed, in which the injuſtice of oppreſſion was 
aggravated by the infolence of diſhoneſty, had in 
a manner ſet all the ſubjects of the empire at va- 
riance. The people were incenſed againſt the 
people; cities were divided; families were diſ. 
united ; the ferment of minds was fo violent, that 
it ſeemed as if it could not be calmed but by the 
extinction of one of the parties. The unexpected 
revolution, which again gave the Chriſtians a 
prince of their religion, was not ſufficient to re- 
ſtore tranquillity. There was room to fear, that, 
under the appearance of zeal, the animofity of 
ſome ill-informed Chriſtians, indulging itſelf in 
ſome unworthy repriſals, might drive the Pagans, 
with whom patience was founded on no religious 
principle, to extremities. Already the temples were 
every Where * ſhut; the blood of victims flowed 
no longer ; the prieſts of the idols abſconded ; the 
philoſophers trimmed their beards, and quitted the 
cloak, to reſume the common dreſs. This was not 
a panic fear : they had unworthily abuſed their 
credit. St. Gregory of Nazianzus, at the concluſion 
of bis diſcourſe againſt Julian, exhorts to the for- 


"Ta rex T EXAnwy Tara armauth, Suppofing that So- 
crates is not miſtaken in ſaying that the temples were 
every where ſhut, this could not have happened before the 
law which we ſhall preſently meation, 


giyenelt 
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giveneſs of injuries in a manner that would induce 
a belief, that, on that occaſion, he conſidered obe- 
dience to the precept as a great effort of virtue, 
One would be apt to think, that, though he in- 
veighs with ſuch warmth againſt the Pagans, and 
againſt the memory of Julian, it is a ſtroke of 
Chriſtian policy ; and that by taking, as it were, 
in the name of the church, and by public au- 
thority, a lawful vengeance, he means to prevent 
and diſarm that of individuals. 

The war kindled between the Chriſtians and 
Pagans was not the only one of which religion 
was either the pretext or the cauſe. Not to men- 
tion ſome ſets that were obſcure or of little ac- 
count *, every thing that bore the Chriſtian name 
was divided between the faith of Nice and the 
hereſy of Arius. The moſt vehement contro- 
yerſies are often no more than diſputes on words, 
Here, under the appearance of diſputes on words t, 
and even on letters, there were real diviſions as to 
fundamental tenets ; and the diſputes were managed 
with as much animoſity, as if incomprehenſible truths 
had been in queſtion. 'The Arians, whom the 
favour of Conſtantius had put in poſſeſſion of the 
churches of Conſtantinople, and of the principal 


* Such as the Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Mon- 
taniſts, the Manicheans, B. 

+ The terms ouoeowc, ** confubſtantial,”” „of the ſame 
ſubſtance,” conſecrated by the council of Nice, and 
*poreoiog, like in ſubſtance,” which moſt of the Arians ad- 
mitted, only differ an iota more or leis. B. 
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ſees of the Faſt, ſubdivided into pure Arians and 
demi-Arians, agreed only agaiaſt the Catholics, 
In leſs than fifty years they had made ſixteen for- 
mularies of faith *, and it was doubted whether they 
had made the laſt. Arianiſm was a cruel ſect, and 
even by that, according to St. Athanaſius +, bore 
on its front a mark of reprobation. To cruelty 


it knew how to add cunning and artificc. De- 


ceived by its equivocal forms 3, under Conſtantius 
the whole world was ſurpriſed to find itſelf Arian 
without thinking of it; but error did not long en- 


joy this imaginary triumph, A reunion founded 


on duplicity had only produced a more cruel 
diviſion. 

On the other ſide, thoſe who acknowledged the 
divinity of the Word, did not all agree as to the 
reſt. Some, by an exceſs of delicacy, rejected the 
term © conſubſtantial,” as not being in ſcripture ; 
and though they admitted rhe tenet meant by that 
word, all had not, like Athanaſius 5, equity enough 
to compaſſionate their weakneſs, and to reckon them 
among the orthodox. 

An obftinate ſchiſm, formed by miſtake, and 
perpetuated by imprudence, rent the city of 


* The enumeration of them may be ſeen in the Ecele- 


fiaſtical Hiſtory of M. Fleury, 1. xiv. 23. B. 
+ Ath, Hift, Arian. ad Monachos, t. 1. p. 382. Edt. 
| Bened. B. 
At the Council of Rimini. B. 
Alban. de Synodis, I. 11. p. 755. Bc 
Antioch. 
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Antioch *. There were ſeen two Catholic biſhops, 
beſides one Arian. Ar Conſtantinople, and elſe- 


where, 


* In the year 330, under the reign of Conſtantine, have» 
ing ſucceeded in depoſing and baniſhing St, Euſtathins, 
bilhop of Antioch, the moſt zealous of the Catholics began 
to hold their ſeparate aſſemblies. As they ſtill acknow- 
ledged Euſtathius, the name of Euſtathians was given them. 
The ſee was fuccefſively filled by ſeveral biſhops, more or 
leis attached to the Arian cabal, with whom the great 
number of Catholics of Antioch, either through love of 
peace, or from weakneſs, did not fail to communicate. Things 
remained in this ſtate during the reign of Conſtantius. But 
in 361 (the laſt year of that prince) Anianus, the Arian biſhop, 
having been baniſhed, and, beſides, Euſtathius having died in 
his exile, they were deſirous to elect a biſhop who might 
re-unite the church of Antioch, The Arians and the 
moderate Catholics caſt their eyes on Mcletius, the moſt 
- amiable and moſt peaceable of men. Every one thought 
him of his own party. But in that the Arians were miſ- 
taken. Meletius was no ſooner elected than he declared 
for the Catholic faith. The Euſtathians, however, ob- 
ſtinately reſolved not to acknowledge him, becauſe the 
Arians had had great ſhare in his election. On the other 
fide, the Arians, enraged at being deceived in him, 
cauſed him to be baniſhed a month after, to the great re- 
gret of the moderate Catholics, who, retaining an inviolable 
attachment to the holy biſhop, would no more aſſemble, as 
they had hitherto done in the churches of the Arians, and 
offered to unite themſelves with the Euſtathians, or zealous 
Catholics, But theſe refuſed to admit them to their com- 
munion. 'There were then at Antioch theretore three 
parties; the Arians, the Euſtathiaps, and the Meletians. 
After the death cf Conſtantius, in 362, Lurifer, of Cag- 
liari in Sardinia, whom that prince had baniſhed into Syria, 
a man celebrated for his courage, and his ſufferings in the 
good cauſe, but whole views were too confined, ordained 
as biſhop the prieſt Paulinus, whom the Euſtathians already 
conlidered as their head, Lucifer thought that the Me- 
letians, more pacific than the others, would accept Pau- 
linus, who, beſides, was very worthy of the prelacy ; 
but 
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where, the Macedonians *, orthodox, at leaſt in 
appearance, as to the conſubſtantiality. of the Son, 
denied that of the Holy Ghoſt. The Donatiſts, 
rhinking that there was no church, or even ſacra- 
ments, out of their ſociety, carried fanaticiſm in 


Africa to a decree of madneſs. The Novatians +, 


whoſe hereſy was to ere a deſperate rigour into 
an article of faith, kept up ſome good underſtand- 
ing with the Catholics, who diſtinguiſhed them ex- 
tremely from the other ſectaries; and it may be 
ſaid, that they merited that diſtinction by the purity 
of their manners, and by their attachment to the 
ancient doctrine as to the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. 
They had ſupported with heroic courage the Arian 
perſecutions : but ſome had ſhewn 4, that for the 
defence of their faith they knew how to employ 
other arms than thoſe of true Chriſtians. 

As the molt natural effect of a foreign war is to 
ſuſpend civil diſſentions ; in ſpite of the artifices of 


vnt this imprudent ſtep only ſerved to put an end to the 


ſchiſm. Thus there were ſeen in the ſame city three biſhops, 


Euzoius the Arian, Meletius, returned from his exile, and 
Paulinus, both Catholics. This diviſion did not terminate 
till long after, under biſhop Alexander, to whom the Eu- 
ftathians re-united themſelves in 415. B. 

*g8o named from Macedonius, archbiſhop of Con- 
ſtantinople. B. 

+ The Novatians did not admit to penitence thoſe whe 
had fallen after baptiſm. B. 

Under Conſtantius the Novatian peaſants of Mantinium 
in Paphlagonia, armed with ſeythes and axes, cut in pieces 
four companies of ſoldiers, who had been ſent to oblige 
them to embrace Arianiim, ns © | 
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Julian to foment the flame of diſcord, there ap- 
peared in his reign between the moſt oppoſite com- 
munions a kind of truce reſembling peace. Ex- 
cepting only the Donatiſts, who committed exceſſes 
againſt the Catholics, for which the magiſtrates 
thought it their duty to account to the Emperor; 
excepting, I ſay, thoſe madmen, the Chriſtians had 
ſeemed to forget their domeſtic divifions, and to 
employ themſelves in concert in offering up prayers 
for their common deliverance. But as ſoon as the 
election of a Chriſtian prince was known, the 
lumbering diſputes began to awaken, and the 
chiefs of the different communions were eagerly 
defirous of going to meet the Emperor as ſoon as 
he was in the Roman territories; either to engage 
him, or at leaſt to render him favourable to their 
party. | 

Amidſt ſuch a diverſity of opinions, Jovian, as 
I have already ſaid, had the happineſs to know the 
truth. He had preferred Chriſtianity to his for- 
tune, and openly profeſſed the Catholic doctrine. 
If the purity of his manners did not perhaps 
anſwer to that of his faith, at leaſt he ardently 
wiſhed, it cannot be doubted, to ſee all his ſubjects 
re-united in the boſom of the true religion. . But 
Jovian was too well inſtructed in the nature of re- 
ligion ſelf to offer violence to any one. A con- 
feſſor of the faith become a perſecutor would have 


been a kind of prodigy. Who ſhould be better, 


acquainted with the rights of conſcience than he 
68 | who 
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who himſelf had been obliged to claim them ? He di 
was conyinced that faith perſuades, but does not id 
command; that to employ fire and ſword, in the E 
progreſs of the goſpel, is to combat at once the th 
ſpirit of the goſpel, and the principles of reaſon; fe 
| that fear only makes hypocrites; that God re- h 
| Jets forced homage, and that if he diſapproves ck 
error, he deteſts perjury; that the excellence of Pe 
| the end propoſed cannot ſunctify unlawful means fe 
; that, behdes, in order to ſucceed, the means muſt P. 
0 be ſuited to the end, and thus that conſciences can h 
0 no more be carried by force of arms than ramparts 
by arguments *. pl 
But, beſides, if Jovian had thought it law- 5 
in ful and poſſible to convert men by the dread of hi 
| puniſhments and death, it would have been riſking vt 
too much at the beginning of a new reign to irritate I 
[ the Arians, who ſtill retained, among the Chriſtian K 
; * communions, that air of ſuperiority which had M 
i been given them by the protection and favour of ” 
0 Conſtantius. It would have been ſtill more dan- = 
| gerous to attack Paganiſm in fronr, which, under 4 
l Julian, had recovered ſtrength, and had even be- . 
i come again the religion of the ſtate. It muſt be 4 
ſuppoſed, that the Pagans, ſeeing themſelves at the J 
* Theſe truly Proteſtant doctrines flow from the pen of 10 
H a nominal Papiſt, but are as different from thoſe of the * 
1 murderers of Cranmer in former times, and of thoſe of | 
1 Calas in the preſent, as light from darkneſs. Such liberal 
4 ſentiments in ſome ages and countries would have conſigned 
N the author to the Inquiſition. * 
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diſcretion of a prince who was a zealous enemy to 
idolatry, were extremely alarmed, and that many 
expreſſed ſo much uneaſineſs as to occaſion ſome to 
that weakly eſtabliſhed prince. With a view there- 
fore to confirm them, and alſo to confirm himſelf, 
he haſtened to make a law, by which he maintained 
them in the free exerciſe of their religion, and 
permitted them to re-open the temples, where, by 
forcible means, and without the authority of the 
prince, they had been ſhut ſince the cath of 
Julian. 

« You underſtand,” ſays Themiſtius, a Pagan 
philoſopher and ſenator of Conſtantinople *, in a 
panegyric on Jovian, which he pronounced before 
him, “ that there are ſome things which a ſo- 
« vercign cannot reſtrain. Among theſe are the 
© virtues, and eſpecially religion. A prince, 
* who ſhould make an edict to enjoin his ſubjects 
1 to love him, would not be obeyed. Could he 
flatrer himſelf with being ſo for commanding 
them to have ſuch or ſuch a religious perſuaſion ? 
Fear, without. doubt, will effect tranſient meta- 
morphoſes But ſhall we conſider as men con- 
vinced, thoſe men more changeable than Eu- 
ripus +, perſuaded by their variations to be the 
adorers of the purple, and not of the divinity, 
thoſe ridiculous Proteuſes who diſhonour human 
kind, and who are ſometimes ſeen in the temples 


* Ses the Epiſtle to him, Vol. I. p. 4. 

+ This narrow ſea, between Bœotia and Eubcea, ebbed 
and flowed ſeven times in 24 hours, or oftener, or ſeldomer, 
as the wind ſat. 
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ie at the feet of the ſtatues and altars, and ſome- 
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times at the holy table in the churches of the 
Chriſtians ? Thus, inſtead of uſing violence, you 
have made a law which allows every one to pay 
to the Deity the worſhip which he ſhall think 
the belt. As the image of the Supreme Being, 


you imitate his conduct. He has placed in the 


heart of man a natural inclination which leads 
him to religion; but he does not force him in 
the choice. Thus the coercive laws, which 
tended to deprive man of a liberty which God 
leaves him, have laſted at moſt during the lives 
of their authors; inſtead of which, your law, 
or rather that of .God himſelf, ſubſiſts in all 
ages. Neither confiſcations, nor exiles, nor 
puniſhments can annull it. The body may be 
impriſoned, tormented, deſtroyed ; but the ſoul 
takes her flight : ſhe eſcapes from violence, bear- 
ing in herſelf this indelible law, this liberty of 
thinking, of which it is impoſſible to deprive 
her, though the tongue ſhould be forced 
to articulate ſome words. . The wiſdom 
of your edict allays our cruel diviſions. This, 
Emperor, beloved by God, you know better 
than any one: The Perſians were leſs formidable 
to the Romans than the Romans themſelves ; the 
incurſions of thoſe Barbarians leſs dangerous than 
the accuſations ſuggeſted by the ſpirit of party 
to deſtroy citizens. Continue to hold the ba- 


« lance even. Allow all mouths to addreſs prayers 


« to heaven for the proſperity of your empire. 


„A law 


HISTORY OF JOVIAN, 


25 «A law ſo juſt muſt penetrate all the ſubjects of 
5 our divine monarch with reſpect and love, thoſe, 
F among others, to. whom not contented to reſtore 
" liberty, he explains the tenets of their religion 
« as well as the ableſt of their teachers,” 

Thus, in the preſence of Jovian himſalf, ſpoke 
Themiſtius, one of the moſt illuſtrious magiſtrates 
of his age, and deputed by the body to harangue 
the Emperor. His authority ſufficiently authen- 
ticates the law of Joyian, though it no longer exiſts, 
and though other writers ſeem to have been igno- 
rant of i it. The panegyrics of princes ſometimes 
praiſe them for virtues which they do not poſſeſs, 
but never for laws which they have not, made. It 
cannot be denied that Themiſtius, in the diſcourſe, 
part of which I have juſt quoted, lays down, on 
occaſion of that law, ſome very philoſophical and 
even very Chriſtian maxims. But as truth is very 
ſeldom found in the mouths of Pagans without any 
mixture of error, to the ſolid arguments. which 
condemn cruelty and violence he adds the pre- 
tended impoſlibility of knowing how the Deity 
would be adored, and the i imaginary honour which 
redounds to the Supreme Being from the variety 
of worſhips which divide the world. This philo- 
ſopher confounds political toleration with indif. 
terence, while Jovian, by the light of the goſpel, 
perfectly diſtinguiſhes them. 

The ſame edict, which permitted the temples to 
be re-opened, ordered the abominable ſanctuaries 

Vol. II. Y of 
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of pole and witchcraft to be mut. It ſyſered 
the public ſacrifices, and the worſhip'formerly au- 
thoriſed, to remain; but it forbade enchantments, 
magic, and all worſhip vilibly founded on im- 
poſture. Though the Roman laws had always con- 
demned theſe practices, the fooliſh ſuperſtition and 
credulity of Julian had brought them extremely 
into faſhion. The wiſeſt among the Pagans mult 
greatly praiſe his ſucceſſor for the care which he 
took to proſcribe what they deemed foreign to their 
religion, and likely to do it diſcredit. It feemed 
to them, no doubt, performing a legitimate a& of 
the pontifical power, which they ſtill aſcribed to 
the Chriſtian Emperors, and' of which Conſtantine 
had uſefully availed himſelf, to effect the deftruBtion 
hes idolatry. 
© Properly ſpeaking, the Pagan religion had no 
dogmas ; it confiſted of a heap of practics, and 
the Sovereign Pontiff had a right to ſupprefs ſuch 
as he thought abuſive . Conſtantine therefore 
having formed the plan of diſſolving it by little 
and little, and of deſtroying it by degrees, with- 
out ſhocking the Pagans, had confined it within 
very narrow bounds, by retrenching ſometimes a 
worſhip contrary to good manners, ſometimes a ſuſ- 
picious practice; here ſubverting a temple that 
was . _ RO. of Roan. 1 inter- 


— . — 


0 rt the Piſſertation of the Baron de la'Baſtle, on the 
Sovereign Pontiſicate of the Roman Emperors (Part III. ) 
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HISTORY OF JOVIAN. 
dicting an oracle whoſe. prieſts manifeſtly abuſed 
the public credulity. It appears that Jovian did 
not pretend to tolerate Paganiſm, but in the ſtate 
to Which ' Conſtantine had reduced it. On that 
footing only it could in fact be ſuffered, and the 
moderate Pagans required nothing more. 

The political toleration of Jovian was effective 
and ſincere. Inſtead of ſeeking pretences to diſturb 
the Pagans, he did not avail himſelf of the moſt 
natural occaſions. He might, without injuſtice, 
have abandoned to the ſeverity of the laws ſeveral 
prieſts of the idols, and the philoſophers who 
had abuſed the confidence of Julian. Nevertheleſs, 
it is not to his reign that the rigours which, Li- 
banius ſays *, were exerciſed againſt them, muſt 


be 


* As Libanius did not pronounce his ſecond funeral 


oration on Julian till eighteen months after the death of 


that prince, and conſequently more than ten months after 
the —2 of Jovian, I know not why M. de Tillemont ap- 
plies to the reign of the latter the bitter complaints of that 
orator. At preſent,” ſays that orator, (Orat. Parent. 148, 
et ſeq.) ** thoſe who declaim againſt the Gods are treated 
« with reſpect, while the prieſts, thoſe who are only guilty 
of ſerving the Gods, undergo unjuſt trials. That which 
they have employed in divine worſhip, that which the 
* flame has conſumed on the altars, they are forced to 
& ſurrender. Are they unable to pay? They languiſh in 
© fetters. The temples have been deſtroyed, or remain 
% half-built, to ſerve as a ridicule for Chriſtians. The 
be philoſophers are put to the torture, To have received 
* ſomething from the Emperor is to have contracted 4 
* debt, What do I ſay? It is to have committed a theft. 
In the midſt of ſummer, at noon- day, a man is expoſed 
quite naked to the heat of the ſun, Belides what he 
* «© hay 
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HISTORY OF JOVIAN. 


& has received, he is aſked what every one ſees he has not 
„ received. It is well known that this is to require an 
% impoſſibility; but it is a pleaſure to burn him; he muſt 
«+ expire in this horrible torture. The profeſſors of elo- 
* quence, accuſtomed to live with the great, arg driven 
4 from their doors, like infamous murderers. That nu- 
<-merous ſwarm of young diſciples who always accom- 


„ pany them, ſeeing their maſters thus treated, conceive 


e that knowledge is good for nothing, and feek a better 
« protection. In every city the members of the public 


council unjuſtly diſpenſe with the ſervice, which their 


© country has a right to expect from them; and no one 
4 checks ſo outrageous a diſorder, Nothing is every where 
„ ſeen but exactions, forced ſales, confifcations, indigence, 
% poverty, tears. The labourer chooſes rather to beg than 
« to cultivate the earth. He who to-day gives alms, to- 
% morrow will be obliged to aſk them. The Scythians, the 
6 Sarmatians, the Celts, in a word, all the Barbarians be- 
« gin again to inſult us on all ſides, C &c. 

The odious ſtrokes of this picture do not relate to Fovian, 


Indeed, during his reign, the biſhops, and other Chriſtian 


preachers, were m great eſteem, and ſpoke againſt Pa- 
ganiſm with full liberty. It is alſo very poſſible, that at 
the news of his election, in places where the Chriſtians 
were the ſtrongeſt, the populace might deſtroy ſome temples, 
Thoſe which Julian was building remained unfiniſhed, be- 
cauſe Jovian would not furniſh the expence, and the zeal 
of idolaters cooled. I alſo ſuppoſe that Libanius, and his 
fellows, did not find the fame acceſs to the great: fome ma- 
giitrate might have refuſed him admittance ; a very ſenſible 
aftront to that ſophiſt, who treated Julian as an equal. But 
this is all that can reaſonably be aſcribed to the reign of 
Jovian. According to Libanius, it was “ the height of 
„ ſummer,” (ws beg) when the philoſophers were per- 
ſecuted. Now ſovian did not enter on the territories of the 
empire till towards the beginning of autumn, and died be- 
fore the end of winter. Beſides, the philoſopher tor- 
mented ſo cruelly is plainly the famous Maximus. But 
Priſeus and he were brought to trial at the beginning of the 
Teign of Valentinian and Valens. 

As to what Libanius ſays of the venality of exemptions, 
and of the oppreſſion of the people, no author reproaches 
Jovian with any thing like it; on the contrary, the patrician 
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HISTORY OF JOVIAN. 


be aſcribed. It is true, that, after the death of 


Julian, their protector and their dupe, ſome phi- 


loſophers were called to a ſevere account for the 


immenſe ſums, which, it was ſaid, they had drawn 
from him; and this perhaps is the only time that 
the royal treaſure has purſued men of letters. But 
thoſe enquiries were not made till the reign of Va- 
lens. Eunapius, alſo a Pagan, and as- plaintive 
35 Libanius, affirms that Jovian continued to ho- 
nour the philoſophers * who were in the train of 
his predeceſſor. We may at leaſt conclude, from 
that expreſſion, that he had ſome regard for them. 
Themiſtins reckons as a merit in him his protecting 
philoſophy at a time when almoſt every one elſe 
declared againſt it, and recalling it to court in a 
lels diſgraceful habit. Fear had at firſt driven the 


philoſophers from it; but they ſoon recovered 
their courage ; and Jovian allowed them to appear 


there again, but in the common dreſs. It may, 
however, be preſumed, that they were not ſeen 
there with a very gracious eye, and that they muſt 


Petronius, the father-in-law of Valens, a monſter of ava- 
rice and cruelty, rendered immediately the government of 
his ſon-in-law highly odious, and ruined a multitude of 
families, by enquiring what was due to the treaſury for 
near a century paſt, See Amm. xxv1. 6. In ſhort, the 
two brothers reigned when the Barbarians, being no longer 
reſtrained by the feat of Julian, again took up arms, Thoſe 
people had ſcarce had time to hear of his death, and to 
make ſome preparations, during the reign of Jovian. B. 
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HISTORY OF JOVIAN. 


ſuffer ſame mortifications, and -perhaps inſults, 
from the courtiers, which the Emperor did not 
take the trouble to avenge ; and that, if I miſtake 
not, is the meaning of what Themiſtius ſays, in a 
diſcourſe addreſſed to Valens; that “ it is a {tain to 
cc the glory of Jovian to have ſuffered inſults to 
« be offered them, though, as to himſelf, he offered 
ic them none.” 
Libanius continued inceſſantly to bewail Julian, 
and to praiſe him in his writings. Some would 
have made it a ſtate crime, and Jovian was adviſed 
to ſend him to conſole himſelf with his hero. But 
he thought it beneath an Emperor to trouble him- 
ſelf with what a ſophiſt might write. He was 
ſenſible alſo that by putting an author to death, his 
works, inſtead of being ſuppreſſed, are aſſured of 
immortality. As Jovian ſpared a Maximus and 
a Libanius, we may judge what tranquillity was 
enjoyed by ſuch Pagans as could be reproached 
with nothing but their religion. It is certain, 
that at Conſtantinople ſacrifices were publickly 
offered for the ſolemnity of the conſulſhip of 
Jovian, 7 
If this prince, in quality of common father and 
chief of the body politic, thought himſelf obliged 
not to reſtrain the conſciences of his ſubjects, he 
did not forget that he owed a ſtriking protection 
to the religious ſociety of which he was a member. 
It appears by his medals that he replaced in the 
2. Sonne e Tout Labarun 


HISTORY OF JOVIAN. 
Labarum = the monogram of Jeſus Chriſt. Not 
content with baving thus declared that Chriſtianity 


was the religion of the empire, he formally de- 
clared by a letter t which he wrote to the gover- 


nors 
* The principal ſtandard which diſplayed the triumph 


of the croſs was ſtyled the Labarum, or Laborum, an ob- 
ſcure though celebrated name, which has been vainly de- 


rived from almoſt all the languages of the world. It is de- 
ſcribed as a long pike interſected by a tranſverſal beam. 


The ſilken veil, which hung down from the beam, was cu- 
riouſly enwrought with the images of the reigning mo- 
narch and his children. The ſummit of the pike ſupported 
a crown of gold, which incloſed the myſterious mo- 
nogram, at once expreſſive of the ſigure of the. croſs, 
and the initial letters of the name of Chriff. The ſafety 
of the Laborum was entruſted to fifty guards of approved 
valour and fidelity, (31BBON. 

Julian had replaced in the ſtandards the antient Latin 
letters, 8. P. Q. R. 

F This letter, 5 by Soxomen; is, I fancy, the 
very law of which Themiſtius gives the elogium. He ſays, 
plainly enough, that this law was the firſt of thoſe of 
Jovian; and Sozomen aſſerts, that Jovian did not defer a 
moment (v9 inanoz;) to write to the generals of the pro- 
vinces. It is probable, that the law contained two heads. 
The Emperor there declared, firſt, that the Chriſtian re- 
ligion was that 'of the ſtate, &c, Secondly, that he did 
not pretend to deprive any one of the liberty of following 
and exerciſing any other, &. The Pagan philoſopher 
qwells only on the ſecond head, which was advantageous 
to the Pagans: the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian mentions only the 


firſt, which favoured the Chriſtians: Each of them com- 


ments in his own way on the article which intereſts him, 


and gives it too much latitude. In reading Themiſtius, 


one would think that Jovian had put all religions on the 
ſame level ; but Sozomen, whoſe text I am far from under- 
ſtanding rigorouſly, ſays, that this prince declared Chriſti- 
anity the only religion of his ſubjects. M. de Tillemont did 
not know how to reconcile the law that Themiſtius mentions 
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HISTORY OF JOVIAN. 


nors of the provinces, all Pagans no. doubt, as 
they had been put or left 1 in place by Julian; en- 
joining them to act fo that the Chriſtians might 
aſſemble i in the churches: for in ſeveral places they 
bad either been deſtroyed or converted to profane 
uſes. He recalled all who had been baniſhed on 
account of religion, reſtored ta the clergy, to 
virgins, and to widows the privileges granted by 
the Chriſtian Emperors, and re-eſtabliſhed the diſ- 
tribution of corn which the demeſne allowed to 
every church for the ſubliſtence of widows and 
orphans. The famine which then afflicted the 
empire obliged him to reduce to one-third that 
pious donation of Conſtantine ; but he promiſed to 
give the remainder at the firſt return of plenty. 
He made alſo a law, which we ſtill have; ad- 
dreſſed ra Salluſt the Second, Præfect of the præ- 
torium of the Eaſt, denouncing capital puniſhment 
to thoſe who ſhauld dare to ſteal away, or even 
ſolicit | in marriage, the virgins conſecrated to God *, 
Theſe 


with that referred to by Sozomen. I flatter myſelf that 
this learned writer would have approved the method of 
agreement here propoſed. . 

The Abbe de la Bleterie judiciouſly remarks, that Sozo- 
men has forgot the general toleration, and Themiſtius the 
eſtabliſhment of the Catholic religion, Each of them 
turned away from the object which he diſliked, and wiſhed 
to ſuppreſs the part of the edict the leaſt honourable, i in his 
opinion, to the Emperor Jovian. GIBBON. 


The following are the very terms of the law. np. 


Fovienus A. in fecundum P. P. Si quis, non dicam rapere, ſed vel 
atten · 


* 
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Theſe ſcandalous marriages had grown common 


under Julian, To accompliſh them, ſome had em- 


ployed violence, and others ſeduction. An officer, 
named Magnus, the fame who was, under Valens, 
and perhaps from the time of Julian, treaſurer. of 
the Emperor's houſhold *, had burned, by his pri- 
vate authority, the church of Beryta in Phœnicia. 
Eecleſiaſtical hiſtory repreſents Count Magnus f as 


unprin- 


attentare, matrimonii jungendi cauſa, ſucratats aurgines wel in- 
vitas auſus fuerit, capitali ſententia feriatur. Dat. XI. Kal. 
Mar, Antiochia, Foviano A. et Varroniano C. Ingead of 
invitas, we ſhould perhaps read inwitare, Sozomen ſeems 
to have read intueri, as he tranſlates the Latin word by 
theſe 5 axoapus wpoooAola, impudicè aſpicientem. There is 
no probability that this was the ſenſe. The date of this 
law is alſo falſe, like a number of others. Joyian did not 
take the conſulſhip till a month at ſooneſt after his leaving 
Antioch ; and, befides, he was no longer in this world on 
the 19th of February, 364, as he died between the 16th 
and 19th of that month. B. 

The new law which condemned the rape or marriage of 
nuns, is exaggerated by Sozomen; who ſuppoſes that an 
amorops glance, the adultery of the heart, was puniſhed 
with death by the evangelic legiſlator, GIBBON. 

* Thus, I think, Comes largitionum comitatenſium ſhould be 
tranſlated, B. 

+ It was he who, in the time of Valens and of the go- 
vernor Palladius, perſecuted by an inferior order the Ca- 
tholics of Alexandria, to oblige them to regeive the biſhop 
Lucius, Having cauſed nineteen, as well prieſts as deacons, 
to be apprehended and brought before his tribunal, ſome 
of whom were more than fourſcore years of age, he faid 
to them, * Embrace, wretches, embrace the opinion of 
the Arians, If your religion be true, God will pardon 
vou for having yielded to neceſſity, You will pleaſe the 
'* moſh clement, auguſt Valens.“ After having put them 
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HISTORY OF JOVIAN. 
unprincipled, a flave to the eourt, ardent to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in all perſecutions, and committing 
with the baſeneſs of a ſubaltern ſome crimes of 
fupererogation. He was very near being beheaded 
by Jovian. Powerful interceſhons obtained his 
pardon ; but he was condemned to re-build the 
church of Beryta at his own expence, 

Athanaſius, the perſonal object of the hatred 
and perſecution of Julian, hearing of the death of 
that prince, had on a ſudden re- appeared in the 
midſt of his people, who were agreeably ſurpriſed. 
As the orders of Julian had not then been re- 
voked, a Pagan or an Arian might have made an 
attempt on the perſon of the holy prelate. How 
was it known whether the new Emperor would not 
be diſpleaſed that Athanaſius ſhould ſhew himſelf 
publickly in Alexandria, withour the leave of the 
fame authority. which had baniſhed him from al! 
Zoypt ? But his fears were immediately diſpelled 
by a letter from Jovian, conceived in theſe terms: 
* To the moſt religious friend of God, Athanaſius, 
* Jovian. As we admire beyond all expreſſion the 
* ſanctity of your life, in which ſhine forth the 


in priſon, and cauſed them to. he ſcourged and tormented, 
he baniſhed them into an idolatrous country, made them 
ſet out immediately, urging them himſelf, ſword in hand, 
without giving them time to take neceſſaries, without wait- 
ing till the fea became calm, without. being moved by the 
cries and tears of the whole Catholic people, Epiſtolu Petri 
Altxandrini apud Theodoret, I. Iv. 22. | 


« marks 
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marks of reſemblance to the God of the uni- 
verſe *, and your zeal for Jeſus Chriſt our Sa- 
viour, we take you now under our protection, 
moſt reſpectable biſhop. You deſerve it by that 
courage which has made you reckon as nothing 
the moſt painful labours, and regard as an ob- 
jet of contempt the rage of perſecutors and 
menacing ſwords. Holding in your hand the 
helm of faith, which is ſo dear to you, you ceaſe 
not to combat for the truth, nor to edify the 
Chriſtian people who find in you the perfect 
model of all virtues. For theſe cauſes, we re- 
call you immediately, and we order you to return, 
to teach the doctrine of ſalvation. Return there- 
fore to the holy churches ; feed the people of his 
God. Let the paſtor, at the head of the flock, 
offer up prayers for our perſon: for we are per- 
ſuaded that God will diffuſe on us, and on thoſe 
*.whoare Chriſtians like us, his moſt ſignal favours, 
« if you grant us the aſfiſtance of your prayers.” 
It appears by the order contained in this letter, 
that the Emperor was ignorant, or choſe to be 
ignorant, that Athanaſius had reſumed the public 
exerciſe of his functions T. Be that as it may, 
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The word “ celeſtial” faintly expreſſes the impious 


and extravagant flattery of the Emperor to the archbiſhop, 


rug Tpog Toy O, Twy AWy Oprolwatuwys GIBBON. 


+ He might be ignorant of it; for St. Gregory of Na- 
zianus fays, that the order for the recall of Athanaſius was 
diſpatched the firſt of all, Greg. Nax. or, xx1. B, 


Jovian, 
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Jovian wrote to him again, to aſk inſtruction of him 
as to the tenets which were then the ſubject of 
diſputes. Not that he was not a confirmed catholic, 
The letter juſt quoted would alone prove it *; 
and, beſides, thus to conſult the great Athanaſius, 
the man of the church and the bulwark of the 
faith, was loudly to declare himſelf for the doctrine 
of Nice. But not to mention the diſpute which 
had been raiſed concerning the divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt, the Arians, by their ſophiſms and captious 
formularies, ſome of which were rather infufti- 
cient than erroneous, had introduced into a con- 
troverſy, ſimple in itſelf, more difficulties than 
were neceſſary to embarraſs a ſoldier like Jovian. 
Thinking himſelf then obliged by the ſtate to 
labour on the great work of the re- union of Chriſ- 
tians, and reſolved to employ only perſuaſion, he 
had need of fome palpable but deciſive and keen 
arguments to convince the ſectaries, without en- 
tering into thorny diſcuſſions, which would have 
been above his reach, and in one ſenſe beneath his 
clignity. 


Athanaſius entered fully into his views; con- 


yened ſome intelligent biſhops, and anſwered him 


* Theodoret (l. iv. c. 2.) ſays, that he ordered thoſe, 
| who had adhered to the faith of Nice in its purity, to be 
put in poſſeſfion of the churches: If that be true, the 
order was net rigorouſly executed. It appears, however, 
that Jovian gave a church new-built to the Catholics of 
Antioch (of the communion of St. Meletius) ; which ſeems 
to prove that under Julian the Chr 85 might build 
churches, B, 


In 
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in the name of the whole patriarchate of Alexan- 1 5 
dria. After congratulating the Emperor on the care 1 
which he took to inform himſelf of the truth *, the bl 
holy teacher proves that he muſt attach himſelf to | 
the faith of Nice. It is the faith of the Apoſtles and 
martyrs. They were in poſſeſſion of that doctrine 
when Arius came to ſow his errors. All the 
churches have received, and ſtill receive, the de- 
ciſion of Nice; the ſmall number of Arians that 
oppoſe it cannot form a prejudice againſt the reſt + i 
of | l 5 


* We have this letter in the Hiſtory of Theodoret, and 
among the works of Athanaſius, In the letter, as it is 
quoted by Theodore, is a half phraſc in which Athanafins 

gtcems to promiſe Jovian a long and tranquil reign, as the 194 
reward of his deſire to be inſtructed in heavenly truths : it . 
a, Tn Hag, wer” eit nung ile F644905 eil xtc: 4 and 
* you will govern the empire many years in peace.“ 

As Jovian reigned a very {hort time, Baronius imagines, 
that theſe words are an addition. of ſome Arian, who was 
willing to make Athanaſius paſs for a falſe prophet ; but 
in authors who are not inſpired ſuch fort of expreſſions 
ought to be regarded as wiſhes, aud not as promiſes, much 
leſs as propheſics. B, 

Before his departure from Antioch f, he aſſured Jovian 
that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded with a 
long and peaceful reign. Athauaſius had reaſon to hope, 
that he ſhould be allowed either the merit of a ſucceſsful 
prediction, or the excuſe of a grateful, though ineffectual, 
prayer. Ja ſome MSS, this indiſcreet promiſe is omitted; 
perhaps by the Catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame 
of their leader, GIBBONS 
\ + Lynne TUY YAVETiv Gb Ne. Toros EXXATTION + +» «© Tapes UCL 
Tur T& Apriov Qrorevins + « « K N, Gz1.tyg0s Tewly Tn Ties & 
Ourarias TeoKkpph% Tue TACTY TN GIXEMEYN. + All the churches 
every where agree . . . a few excepted, who embrace 
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} This letter was rather previeus t his coming to Antioch, and indeed 
uccaſioued it, Sce p. 334. 
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of the world. At length Athanaſius, willing to 
guard Jovian againſt the hereſy of Macedonius, 
obſerves, that the ſame council of Nice has ſuffici- 
ently eſtabliſhed the conſubſtantiality of the Holy 
Ghoit, by ſaying, that it is“ glorified with the Fa- 
* ther and the Son.” Thus this able divine adapts 
himſelf to the neceſſity and capacity of the prince, 
and does not omit to ſupply him with peremptory 
arguments, drawn from preſcription, and the confent 


of the churches as to a formal and determined tener, 


The Emperor was ſo well ſatisfied with the letter 
of Athanaſius, that he wiſhed to converſe with him, 
and ordered him to repair to Antioch. The holy 
biſhop obeyed the more willingly, as he had already 
reſolved to go to court; not from taſte (for no 
biſhop was ever leſs a courtier), but for the intereſts 


« the opinion of Arius *, and though ſome contradict this 
« faith, we know that they cannot prejudice the whole. 
« world.“ Athanafius, by reducing the Arians to ſo ſmall 
a number, ſeems to differ from the common opinion; but 
it muſt be obſerved, 1. That the biſhops who hid ſub- 
ſcribed to the council of Rimini, had recovered their fat! 
after the death of Conſtantius. 2. At the very time when 
hereſy ſeemed to prevail, many of thole who received the 
forms propoſed by the Arians, received them in a Catholic 
ſenſe. 3. As the moſt determined of the Arians did not 
ſcruple to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is God, the Chriſtian 
people, who knew only the Supreme God, underſtood that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the only and fame God with his Father, 
and underſtood in a good ſenſe the ambiguous expreſſions 
with which the error was envelopped. This occaſioned the 
ſaying of a father of that time: The ears of the pcople 
« are more holy than the hearts of the prieſts,” B, 


* This aſſertion was verified in the ſpace of thirty or forty years. 
G1BB0N, 
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of the church, and from deference to the advice of 
his intimate friends. However advantageous his 
reputation was, he always gained by a perſonal 
acquaintance. Jovian liked him extremely, and 
gave him his confidence. It is honourable for 
that prince to have placed! it ſo well. Athanaſius 
was the greateſt man of his age ; and perhaps, 
taken all together, the church his never had a 
greater. God, who deſtined him to combat the moſt 
dreadful of bereſies, armed at once with the 
ſubtleties of logic and the power of the Emperors, 
had endued him with all the gifts of nature and of 
grace, which could render him proper to fill that 
high deftination. 

by He had a juſt, quick, and penetrating mind ; a 
generous and diſintereſted heart ; cool courage, and, 
it may be ſaid, uniform 5 always the ſame, 
without impetuoſity or extravagance; lively faith; 
unbounded charity; profound humility; a chriſ- 
tianity, ſtrong, ſimple, and noble, like the goſpel ; 

a natural eloquence, abounding with penetrating 
ſtrokes, ſtrong in ſubſtance, going directly to the 
point, and of rare preciſion in the Greek writers 
of that time. The auſterity of his life rendered 
his virtue reſpectable; the gentleneſs of his manners 
made him beloved. The calmneſs and ferenity of 
his ſoul were painted on his face. Though he 
had not an advantageous perſon “, his external ap- 
pearance had ſomewhat majeſtic and ſtriking, He 


See note *. p. 141. 
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was not ignorant of the profane ſciences, but he 
avoided making a parade of them. Skilled in the 
letter of the ſcriptures, he alſo poſſeſſed their 
ſpirit. Neither Greeks, nor Romans, ever loved 
their country ſo much as Athanaſius loved the 
church, whoſe intereſts were always inſeparable 
from his. Long experience had inured him to eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs. Adverſity, which enlarges and 
refines when it does not cruſh the genius, had 
given him admirable penetration to diſcover re- 
ſources, even human, when every thing ſeemed 
deſperate, Threatened with exile when he was in 
his ſee, and with death when he was exiled, he 
ſtruggled for near fifty years againſt a league of 
men ſubtle in arguments, profound in intrigues, 
acute courtiers, maſters of the prince, arbiters of 
favour and diſgrace, indefatigable calumniators, 
barbarous perſecutors. He diſconcerted, confound- 
ed, and always eſcaped them, without giving them 
the conſolation of ſeeing him make one falſe ſtep; he 


made them tremble even when he was flying before 


them, and when he was buried alive in the tomb of 
his father *. He read hearts and futurity. Some 
Catholics were perſuaded that God reyealed to him 
the deſigns of his enemies; the Arians accuſed him 
of magic ; and the Pagans pretended that he was 


Under Valens he concealed himſelf in the ſepulchre 
of his father, and remained there four months. Among 
the ancients, particularly in Ægypt, ſepulehres were build- 
ings in the open country, ſo conſiderable that there were 
apartments in them, M. Fleury, l. xv1. 10. B. 

verſed 
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yerſed in the ſcience of auguries, and that he u?. 


derſtood the language of the birds *; ſo true it is 
that his prudence was a kind of divination. No 
one diſcerned better than he the ſeaſons to diſcloſe 
or to conceal himſelf; thoſe of ſpeech or filence ; 
of action or repoſe. He knew how to fix the in- 
conſtancy of the people (the Alexandrians, which 
is ſaying all), to find a new country in the places 
of his exile, and the ſame credit at the extremity 
of Gaul, in the city of Treves, as in Zgypt, and 
the very boſom of Alexandriaz to keep up cor- 
reſpondences; to procure protections; to unite 
the orthodox; to encourage the moſt timid ; of 
a weak friend never to make an enemy; to ex 
cuſe weakneſſes with a charity and goodneſs of 
heart, which ſhewed, that, if he condemned ri- 
gorous methods in matters of religion, it was 
leſs from intereſt than principle and character. 


* This we learn from Ammianus: ** It was ſaid, that 
„ being thoroughly ſkilled in ſoothſaying, and in what 
„was portended by augural birds, he ſometimes foretold 
„ future events.” It is related on this ſubject, that as 
Athanaſius was paſſing through the ſtreets of Alexandria 
on the eve of a feſtival which the Pagans were to celebrate 
with great feſtivity, a raven was heard to croak, ** What 
* ſays that bird?“ exclaimed the Pagan populace, Atha- 
naſius anſwered ſmiling, . He ſays, cras” (which fignifies 
in the Roman language, ** to-morrow),” „ and declares to 
you that the Emperor of the Romans forbids you to ce'e« 
brate your feſtival,” On the morning after, the pro- 
bibition of the Emperor did not fail to arrive. Sozomen, B. 

A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by 8 zomea, 
(l. Iv. c. 10.) which evidently proves, if the crows ſpeak 
Latin, that Athanaſius underſtood their language. G1zz0N, 


Vor. II. Z Julian, 
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4 Julian, who did not perſecute the other biſhops, | 
| at leaſt openly, conſidered the taking away his ] 
ll life as a piece of great policy, thinking that 
3 the fate of Chriſtianity was attached to that of l 
[ Athanaſius. This honourable diſtinction ſeemed 1 
i to have completed the glory of the holy biſhop, v 
when he repaired to Jovian. He was then about i1 
| ; ſeventy years old; but his career was not ready to n 
8 cloſe. After having made him triumph over three b 
. former Emperors *, God deſtined him to gain Ic 
N other victories over Valens f. al 
} We are ignorant of the particulars of rhe ad- a1 
| vice which Athanaſius gave to Jovian; but we et 
1 may be certain, that he confirmed him in the de- b. 
ji ſign of labouring only in a Chriſtian manner to re- Ci 
i unite Chriſtians ; and- that he made him under- le: 
1 ſtand that it was previouſly neceſſary to inſpire all mi 
| parties with principles of kindneſs ; to teach them of 
to bear with one another; to defire and to ſeck M 
peace, till it ſhould pleaſe God to accompliſh it. At {ef 
„ | the ſame time he diſcloſed to him the ſnares of the thi 
l ſectaries, ſome of whom at Jeaſt had formed pro- wit 
1 jects of conqueſt on a prince who was not ſuſſi- 4 
| 1 _ciently inſtructed in theological matters to diſtin- « 
| 3 v4 4 | fro 
1 * That is, of Conſtantine (in the latter years of his 
y 1 reign deceived by the Arians), Conſtantius, and Julian. B. the 
: + The Janſeniſts have often compared Athanaſius and anc 
x Arnauld, and have expatiated with pleaſure on the faith Th 
| and zeal, the merit and exile, of thoſe celebrated doctors. 
This concealed parallel is very dexterouſly managed by the of 
4 Abbe de la Blcterie, G18B50), 
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guiſh by himſelf what characteriſes error, when it 
borrows the features of truth, 

Arrian and Candidus, pure Arians, ordained 
biſhops by the famous Etius *, both relations of the 
Emperor, were gone to meet him at Edeſſa; and Jo- 
vian, if we may believe Philoſtorgius, had, in ſpeak- 
ing to them, expreſſed a kind of neutrality which 
might give them ſome hope, though his anſwer might 
be only the effect of his moderation. They had fol- 
lowed him, without doubt, to Antioch; and it is 
alſo known that Euzoius, biſhop of that great city, 
and ſome other Arians, already practiſed upon the 
eunuchs of the palace, having not forgotten that, 
by that method, they had gained the favour of 
Conſtantius, and reigned in his name, All the 
leaders of parties beſieged Jovian to obtain his per- 
miſſion to perſecute their enemies. We may judge 


of their reſpective pretenſions by the petition of the 


Macedonians, who demanded to be put into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the churches which were occupied by 
the pure Arians. The Emperor contented himſelf 
with replying, © I hate diſputes : I love and ho- 
c nour thoſe who have peaceable views, and who 
© concur in union.” Theſe words, proceeding 
from the mouth of the ſovereign, and coming from 
the bottom of his heart, were an effectual ſtroke, 
and immediately chilled the warmeſt diſputants. 
They held a council in Antioch, where the Arians 
of the party of Acacius of Cæſarea in Paleſtine 


* See Vol, I. p. 2. note ®, 
2 2 com- 
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communicated with Meletius, one of the two Ca- 
tholic biſhops of that city, and ſubſcribed to the 
form of Nice. The ſincerity of their ſignature is 
queſtioned ; but if they betrayed their conſcience, 
it was not the fault of Jovian, who declared plainly 


that he would not conſtrain any one, and who 


ſaid it ſincerely. He was not ſo ſucceſsful in ter. 
minating the ſchiſm of the Catholics of Antioch, 
divided between Meletius and Paulinus. Fra- 
ternal diſſenſions are always the moſt obſtinate. 
Though Jovian ſhewed very great regard for 
Athanaſius, the Arians of Alexandria, ſupported 
clandeſtinely by Euzoius, made ſome attempts 
to prevent his returning to his church. After the 


tragical death of their biſhop, George. of Cappa- 


docia, which happened in the time of Julian *, 
they had caſt their eyes on a prieſt named Lucius, 
a man of very bad looks, and of a ſtill worſe cha- 
rafter, who did not fail to juſtify their choice by 
the cruelties which he committed 1n the perſecution 
of Valens. The Arians of Alexandria, for ſome 
reaſon that is not known, had not yet cauſed him 
te be ordained. They ſent deputies to Jovian, and 
Lucius at their head; wiſhing to have him for 
their biſhop, or, at leaſt, any other that the Em- 


peror would give them to the excluſion of Athan- 


aſius. The Catholics of Alexandria ſent deputies 
allo; on their .part, to oppoſe the efforts of the 
Arians; the latter addreſſed the Emperor ſeveral 


* See the IXth and Xth Epiſtles of Julian, p. 179—23. 
times. 
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times. We have the original relation of the dif- 
ferent audiences which he gave them “. It is a 
curious remain in many reſpects. Above all, Jo- 


vian is there ſeen drawn to the life: he there 


ſnews firmneſs, ſenſe, judgement, and equity, ſome- 
thing blunt and military, a lively diſpoſition, and, 
if I miſtake not, a taſte rather than a talent for 
raillery, But I am wrong to foreſtall the reader; 
let him judge for himſelf f. 


[The Emperors, who originally were only ge- 
nerals of the army, were accuſtomed to exerciſe 


with their ſoldiers. There was near every city a 
place for exerciſe, called, The field of Mars,” 
or, “ The field.] One day, when Jovian at- 
tended by his guard] was going on horſeback 
through the Roman gate to the field of Mars, 
Lucius, Berniccus, and the other [deputies of 
the] Arians, approached him, ſaying, © We beg 
« your power, your majeſty, your piety, to give 
us audience,” © Who, and whence are you?“ 
ſaid Jovian. They anſwered, © Sir, we are Chriſ- 
% tians.” * Whence, and of what city ?? added 
the Emperor.“ Of Alexandria,” replied the Arians. 
What do you defire of me?“ ſaid the Emperor. 
We beſeech your majeſty,” faid they, to give 
© us a biſhop.” I ö have ordered Athanaſius,” re- 


* Petitio Arianorum ad Jovian. inter opera Athan, t. I. 
p. 782. B. 

+ I give this account entire, having taken care to incloſe 
within crotches all that is not in the acts themſelves, and 
yet was neceſſary to facilitate the underſtanding them. 
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plied Jovian, to return to his ſee.” * Sir,” ſaid 
the Arians, * Athanaſius has been baniſhed many 
« years for crimes of which he is not cleared.” 
Then a ſoldier [a Catholic, of the, , Emperor's 
guard], in the tranſport of his zeal, took the 
liberty to ſay, © Sir, give yourſelf the trouble 
to examine who are theſe people, and whence 
* they come. They are the miſerable remains 
© of the faction of Cappadocia, the agents of 
George, of that villain, who deſolated the city 
© of Alexandria, and the whole world.“ At theſe 
words, the Emperor ſpurred his. horſe, and went 
to the field. i g 
They preſented themſelves a Pony time, and 
ſaid, * We have ſeveral heads of accufarion againſt 
* Athanaſius, which we are able to prove, It is 
„thirty years ſince he was baniſhed by Conſtan- 
tine and Conſtantius, of immortal memory. He 
has been baniſhed lately by the beloved of God, 
the moſt philoſophical “ and moſt happy Julian. 
„% The accuſations of ten, twenty, thirty years,” 
ſaid the Emperor, are obfolete. Speak no more 
„% to me of Athanaſius. I know why he was ac- 
6c * cuſed, and how he. was baniſhed,” 
[So. firm an anſwer did not repulſe the Arians. 
They returned to the charge a third time.] “ We 


* It is difficult to conceive that perſons who profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, and, beſides, were ſpeaking to a Chriſtian 
Emperor, ſhould have been fo irreligious, ſo abſurd, as to 
give Julian thele epithets, 


Muſt there not have been ſome interpolation here? B. 
66 have, 
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« have,” ſaid they,” new complaints againſt Atha- 
« naſius. | The deputies of the Catholics of Alex- 
andria beginning, as it ſeems, to ſpeak at the ſame 
time}, © Jovian ſaid, © When all ſpeak together, it 
* is impoſſible to underſtand who is in the right. 
© Chooſe two perſons on each fide ; for 1 cannot 
* anſwer both of you.“ The Catholics began.“ Sir,“ 
ſaid they, © theſe men, whom you ſee, are the re- 
mains of the deteſtable George, the ſcourge of 
* cur province. They do pot ſuffer in the cities any 
« ſenator” . . . The Arians | wiſhing to cut ſhort an 
account which would have covered them with con- 
fuſion, and perceiving, beſides, that Lucius, a crea- 
ture of George, would never be approved by the Em- 
peror, interrupted the Catholics by ſaying], © Be ſo 
* kind, Sir, as to ſet over us whomever you pleaſe, 
© except Athanaſius.” © I have already told you,” re- 
plied the Emperor, what concerns Athanaſius is 
« ſettled ;”—and in an angry tone, he ſaid to his 
guard in Latin,“ Feri, feri,” that is to ſay, Strike, 


« ſtrike *. [The order, without doubt, was not 


executed, as the Arians perſiſted. ] * Sir,” ſaid 
they, if you ſend back Athanafius, our city is 
© ruined ; and, beſides, no one aſſociates with him.” 
« I have, however,“ ſaid Jovian, “ made en- 
« quiries; and I am aſſured, that he thinks well, 
« that he is orthodox, and that he teaches ſound 


_ ® Jovian ſpoke Greek to the Alexandrians, It is pro- 
bable that the Emperors always ſpoke Latin to their 


guard, B. 
2 4 « doctrine.” 
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« doctrine.“ Ir is true,“ replied the Arians, © that 
© he ſpeaks well; but he thinks ill.“ The Em- 
peror ſaid, I require no other teſtimony than that 
„ which you have given him. If he thinks ill, he 
« muſt give an account of it to God. We men 
« hear words; God alone knows the bottom of the 
« heart.“ © Sir,* ſaid the Arians, allow us to 
© hold our aſſemblies *. Ah!“ replied Jovian, 
« what hinders you?“ But, Sir, added they, 
© Athanaſius declares us heretics and dog matiſte. 
„His place obliges him,” ſaid Jovian. lt is the 
« duty of thoſe who teach the truth.“ * Sir, 
proceeded the Arians, he has taken away the lands 
© of the churches +.” © You would make me be- 
© lieve,” ſaid Jovian, * that you are brought 
« hither by other views than thoſe of the faith. 
« Retire, and live in peace. Go to church; you 
« have an aſſembly to-morrow.” [This was on 
a Saturday, or the eve of ſome feſtival.] “ After 
« the aſſembly, every one ſhall ſubſcribe his pro- 
i feſſion of faith. You have here ſome. biſhops 
e and Nemeſinus 1. Athanaſius alſo is here. Thoſe 
„ who are not inſtructed in the faith have only to 
« apply themſelves to him. I give you to-morrow, 
* and the day after. I am now going to the field 


* Tuve ye. | 

+ This perhaps is the meaning here of the word vs 
T245Y7 B. 

t This Nemeſinus is not known; he might be an v officer 
employeil by the Emperor to effeftuate the re-union. Under 
Conſtantius we find Nemięſiauus, intendant af the finances, 
come. largitionum. B. 
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« of Mars.” A lawyer, a Cynic philoſopher, then 
ſaid to Jovian, © Sir, on account of the biſhop 
* Athanaſius the treaſurer-gcneral- has taken ſome 
© houſes from me.“ Jovian anſwered him, If the 
* treaſurer-general has taken ſome houſes, is Atha- 
e nafius reſponſible for it?“ Another lawyer, 
named Patalas, then ſaid to him, © I have a charge 
© againſt Athanaſius,* ** What buſineſs,” ſaid the 
Emperor, “ has a Pagan like thee to trouble him- 
« ſelf with Chriſtians ?” 

[During this time Lucius kept behind the other 
deputies. The bad fituation in which he ſaw his 
affairs was likely to increaſe the confuſion which 
his diſadvantageous perſon might already have oc- 
caſioned in him. He would have mingled in] the 
crowd of the people of Antioch, who were col- 
lected round the Emperor. But ſome ſeized him, 
and having made him advance, againſt his will, 
* See, Sir, ſaid they, © what a ſabje& they wiſh to 
© make a biſhop ! [It muſt be remembered that 
Athanaſius had a countenance full of nobleneſs 


and dignity “.] 


Nevertheleſs the ſame Lucius | depending per- 
haps on ſome private recommendation ] ventured 
to appear again before the Emperor at. the 
gate of the palace, and begged an audience. 
Jovian ſtopped, and ſaid to him, Lucius, is it 
* thou to whom I am ſpeaking ? How cameſt thou 
© hither? By ſea or by land?“ © By ſea, Sir,” re- 
plied Lucius. May the God of the uniyerſe, may 


* See p. 141, note. 
c 
the 
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the ſun “ and the moon,“ ſaid the Emperor, 
* puniſh the companions of thy voyage, for not 
© having thrown thee into the fea! May the ſhip 
© be eternally the ſport of outrageous waves, and 
© never arrive in port !* [Thus he delivered him- 
ſelf from that odious man by an ironical impre- 
cation, in which the learned editors of Athanaſius 
diſcover much wit J. I queſtion whether every one 
diſcovers as much; nor do I know whether they will 
not be ſurpriſed at this fantaſtic aſſemblage of the 
fun and moon with the God of the univerſe in thc 
mouth of a prince in other reſpects fo religious. } 
The Emperor, having learned that the Arian 
cabal were uſing indire& meaſures at court, and 
that Evzoins had engaged Probatius, the great 
chamberlain, and the other eunuchs of the pa- 
lace, to ſpeak to him in favour of the Arians 
of Alexandria, was enraged to ſee that the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Euſebius and Bardion , who had made 
a traffic of the favours of Conſtantius, ſhould pre- 
tend to ſucceed to their credit. He made his 
eunuchs undergo the torture to diſcover the 
bottom of the intrigue ; and ſaid, ** that he would 
« treat in the ſame manner the firſt | of his do- 
* meſticks] who ſhould dare to ſolicit him againit 
„the Chriftians.” After having begun the work 


* It is in the Greek Koning nag, „ the blazing ſun.” B. 

+ See the Latin Life of Athanafius, which is prefixed to 
the new edition; et facete quidem. B, 

t Braudion in the French; but in the Greek, Bapiwr- 
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of re-union, as far as time would permit, under the 
eyes and direction of Athanaſius, he allowed him 
to return into Ægypt, and remained impreſſed 
with eſteem for his virtues and talents *, 

With ſuch zeal for the Chriſtian religion, Jovian, 
one would think, muſt have ſucceeded at An- 
tioch better than his predeceſſor. But the city 
was filled with Arians, or with perſons who 
thought themſelves ſuch; and the Arian! ſets 
deemed themſelves perſecuted when they could not 
perſecute. Beſides, the inhabitants of Antioch re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the faculty of deſpiſing all 
their ſovereigus, or at leaſt of turning them into 
ridicule. What prince could have found favour 
in their fight? They did not ſpare Marcus Au- 
relius. Some Emperors had puniſhed thoſe inſo- 
lent people. Moſt had conuived at their inſults, 


* Athanaſius at the court of Antioch is agreeahly re- 
preſented by La Bleterie. He tranſlates the ſingular and 
original conferences of the Emperor, the primate of Agypt, 
and the Arian deputies. The Abbe is not ſatisfied with 
the coarſe pleaſantry of Jovian ; but his partiality for Atha- 

naſius aſſumes, in his eyes, the eharatter of juſtice, 
| GIBBON. 

As ſoon as Athanaſius had gained the confidence, and 
ſecured the faith, of the Chriſtiau Emperor, he returned 
in triumph to his dioceſe, and continued, with mature 
counſels and undiminiſhed, vigour, to direct, ten years 
longer, the eccleſiaſtical government of Alexandria, Ægypt, 
and the Catholic church. The true æra of his deata is 
perplexed with ſome difficulties. But the date (A. D. 373, 
May 2.) which ſeems the moſt confiſtent with hiſlor, and 
reaſon, is ratified by his authentic life (Maſei Qſeruvazioni 
Letterarie, tom. III. p. 81.) Bid. 
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Julian had lately revenged himſeif with his pen. 
But Antioch was a city that was incorrigible, was 
reckoned ſuch, and abuſed its reputation. Jovian 
was not well received.” The treaty of peace, and 


the ceſſion of Niſibis, furniſhed the jokers with a 


thouſand ſarcaſtic ſtrokes. They had ridiculed Julian 
for his beard, his diminutive ſtature, his temerity. 
As for Jovian, he was treated as a ſecond Paris: 
« he has,” it was ſaid, © the good looks and per- 
« ſon of the Trojan prince. He has, like him, 
« ruined his nation. O that he had periſhed in 
« the war! He ſhould be ſent back into Perſia 
«to commence another treaty. His perſon was 
„ formed at the expence of his mind. The meaſure 
« of his ſtature is that of his folly. ” The walls 
were covered with abufive bills, the ſtreets and 


ſquares were ſtrewed with verſes of Homer, applied, 


or parodied, in the moſt inſulting manner *, In 
the Hippodrome a man of the dregs of the people 
made the ſpectators laugh by repeating, with a 
loud voice, ſome low jeſts on the ſtature of the 
Emperor; and at the idea of this wretch being ap- 
prehended, the people revolted. This ſedition 
might have had dreadful conſequences, if the 
præfect Salluſt the ſecond had not quelled it; and 
that required all his authority. 


* The libels of Antioch may be admitted on very ſlight 
evidence. GIZBON. 
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Theſe facts, though taken from the fragments 
of a Greek monk *, an hiſtorian little known, are 
no more than probable and ſuitable to the character 
of the inhabitants of Antioch. But what the 
ſame writer adds merits no belief. There was,” 
ſays he, * in Antioch, a ſmall temple, of very 
elegant architecture, built by Hadrian, in ho- 
« nour of his adoptive father, Trajan. Julian had 
« converted it to a library, and entruſted the care 
« of it to the eunuch Theophilus. Jovian, at the 
« inſtigation of his wife, reduced it to aſhes, with 
« all the books that it contained.” But, what is 
more ſurpriſing, the author makes Jovian march to 
this expedition at the head of his ſeraglio, with a 
torch in his hand +, juſt as Alexander formerly, 
with the courteſans of Greece, burned the palace 
of Perſepolis. | 

I am far from ſuſpecting the Greek monk of in- 
venting ſo ridiculous a ſtory, and of intentionally 
blackening Jovian. He copied, without diſcern- 
ment, ſome enemy of that prince, Eunapius per- 
haps, an hiſtorian very -envenomed againſt the 
Chriſtian Emperors. That the morals of Jovian 


* John of Antioch, whoſe hiſtory began with the cre- 
ation of the world, and cloſed with the teign of Phocas, B. 

+ Adler To T&Maudu vianlow wilg yinkulog Tn gs 
The harlots themſelves with laughter lighting the pile.“ 
' SUIDAS, 

He might be edax, et vino Venerigue indulgens, But I agree 
with La Bleterie in rejecting the fooliſh report of a Bac- 
chanalian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch, by the 
Emperor, his wit, and a troop of concubines. GrBgov. 
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were not very regular we may believe, if we pleaſe, 
on the word of Ammianus Marcellinus, though ac- 


cording to the judicious reflection of Ammianns 
himſelf, on the ſubje& of another Emperor, the 
malignity, or corruption, of mankind, is accuſtomed 
to lend frailties to princes who have them not *. 
However, if Jovian had lived in a public and 
ſcandalous irregularity, the Chriſtians would not 
have loaded him with praiſes at a time when no 
one had any thing more to hope or fear from him. 
The concurrence of the Empreſs with the miſtreſſes 
of the Emperor is alſo ſomething very ſingular, 
But by what caprice could the wife of Jovian, 


Cariton, to whom her father, Lucillian, had, with- 


out doubt, given a Roman education, ſuitable to 
the rank which he himſelf held in the ſtate, have 
wiſhed to burn a temple, which was no longer a 
temple, but a library? To annihilate the remains 
of profane literature is a Muſſulman taſte, which 
never prevailed among Chriſtians, eſpecially in 
the fourth century, when the moſt celebrated men 
in the church were at the ſame time the moſt con- 
verſant with the ſciences of the Greeks. Beſides, 
we ſhall preſently ſee that the wife of Jovian was 
not then with him. In ſhort, the filence of Am- 
mianus and Zoſimus completes the deſtruction of 
this calumny, and even renders what I have. juſt 


* It is ſuppoſed that they would do all that they can 
with impunity. 2zod crimen etiamſi non invenit malignitas, 
fiagit in ſummarum licentia poteflatum, B. 

mentioned, 
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mentioned, of the ribaldry of Antioch againſt Jo- 
vian, in ſome degree ſuſpicious. 

Neither of them ſay a word of what happened 
during his reſidence in that city. Ammianus con- 
tents himſelf with relating ſeveral natural events 
which the Pagan ſuperſtition conſidered as fatal 
preſages. The ſtatue of Maximian, placed in the 
veſtibule of the palace, loſt on a ſudden the 
[ brazen] globe (a ſymbol of the empire) which 
it held in its hand. A dreadful noiſe was heard 


in the council-room. Comets were ſeen in the 


day-time *. The Emperor, too intelligent to be 
alarmed by theſe pretended figns of the wrath of 
heaven, but filled with a thouſand anxieties on ac- 


count of the provinces of the Weft, of which he 
had received no intelligence, ſet out with his army 


in the month. of December. Forced marches, and 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, deſtroyed a great number 


of men and horſes. 


At Tarſus he paid the laſt duties to Julian, ac- 
cording to Socrates, and gave him a ſolemn fu- 
neral. Ammianus only ſays, that he ordered his 


* Ammiatius, who is very ready to diſplay his erudition, 


here relates the various ſentiments of the ancient phi- 


loſophers on comets, and concludes with the opinion of 
Pythagoras, which ſeems then to have had the preference: 
that they are ſtars, like the reſt, but that we are igno- 
rant of their revolutions.” Stellas efſe quaſdam ceteris 
miles, quarum or tus obituſque, quibus fint temporibus prefeituti, 
vumanis mentibus ignorari, B. f 
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tomb to be decorated . This order was executed 
under Valentinian and Valens, with-- much atten. 


tion, on their part, and even with ſufficient mag- 


nificence, To give ſome idea of it, it is enough 
to ſay, that Libanius was ſatisfied. Thus three 
Chriſtian Emperors, whom Julian had moleſted on 
account of their religion, concurred in granting 
him that frivolous reward of his frivolous virtues, 
or rather that prerogative annexed to the rank in 
which God had placed him in the world. Hu- 
manity, decorum, policy, and even religion autho- 
Tiſed their conduct; and Jovian did not foreſee, 
that, at the end of twelve centuries, his having bu- 
ried the dead, and expreſſed ſome regard for the 
talents of the man, the Emperor, and the nephew 
of the great Conſtantine, would be imputed to him 
as a crime . 

Though we have no inconteſtible proofs of the 
apotheoſis of Julian, there is no doubt that the 


* Zonaras ſays the ſame in theſe words; « Aoxuas % 
ns Taco yeyorw;, Ho To jurnjats XOTjanTR; TE IENGNE rant. 
„Going from Antioch to Tarſus, he honoured Julian by 
« adorning his tomb.” He alſo relates that the corpſe of 
Julian was aſterwards removed from Tarſus to Conſtan- 
tinople ; which is confirmed by Cedrenus, VALoIs, 

4 Baronius, in his Annals, conſiders the premature death 
of Jovian as the puniſhment of his having commanded the 
adorning the tomb of a wretch who deſerved to be thrown 
into the highway, hominis aliogui ne cæſpititid quidem ſepulturd 


a: 7, . 

Tbe Abbe de la Bleterie handſomely expoſes the brutal 
bigotry of Baronius, who would have thrown Julian to the 
dogs. GIBBON, 

ſenate 
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ſenate of Rome, whoſe members were ſtill almoſt 
all idolaters, paid him an honour due by right to < 
the Emperors, unleſs a proceſs was inſtituted againſt 
their memory. Even the Chriſtian princes were 
deified. There was no medium: they muſt be 
ranked among the Gods, or numbered among the 
tyrants. Many cities, in which Paganiſm prevailed, 
aſſociated Julian with their tutelar deities. Some 
of his credulous adorers thought that they per- 
ceiyed ſome effects of his power; while it was ſaid 
by the Chriſtians, that the aſhes of that apoſtate 
itirred in the tomb. A report was even fpread 
that the earth, by a violent ſhock, had diſcharged 
them from her boſom. There, however, they re- 
mained, when, writing in the reign of Theodofius, 
Ammianus judged the city of Tarſus little worthy 
of ſuch a treaſure. This hiſtorian, a ſoldier, wiſhed 
to have ſeen Julian on the banks of the Tiber 
among the firſt Cæſars * ; and Libanius, entirely 
a man of letters, would have been better pleaſed 
with him in the Academy by the fide of the divine 


353 


* xv. 10. The paſſage deſerves to be tranſcribed : 


Cujus ſuprema et cineres . . . 10 Cyduns videre deberet, guams it 
| dis gratiſſimus amnis et liquidus ; fed ad herpetuau diane gloriam i | 
| rectè factorum preteriambere Tiberis, interſecans urbem æternam, 1 
i divorimque veterum monumenta pre@ fringes, B. ; way: 
of 
L *« Whoſe obſequies and aſhes ſhould not have been ſeen 15 
A 
. 


„ by the Cydnus, though a moſt pure and limpid ftream, 
but, to perpetuate the glory of his good deeds, ſhould 
* have been laved by the Tiber, which interſects the | 
eternal city, and chills the monuments of the ancient $: 
* Gods,” a 111 
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Plato *. Either in the field of Mars, or in the 
Lyceum, Julian would have been placed with pro- 
priety. On the contrary, he would have been 
remarkably miſplaced, if, as the modern Greeks 
prerend, he had been afterwards removed from 


- Tarſus to Conſtantinople, and interred among the 


Chriſtian princes in the church of the Holy 
Apoſtles. Who could have made that auguſt 
temple ſo ſtrange a preſent ? This kind of di- 
greſſion will, I hope, be excuſed. To the hiſtory, 
that I am writing, nothing that relates to Julian is 
foreign. 

Jovian, continuing to make long marches, paſſed 
through Tyana in Cappadocia, where Procopius, 
the ſecretary of ſtate, and the tribune Memoridus, 
who had been diſpatched into the Weſt, brought 
him the following intelligence. Lucillian, his 
father-in-law, on arriving 'at Milan, had learned 
that Malarich, that confidential Frank appointed 
by the new Emperor to command the troops in 
Gaul, in the room of Jovinus, refuſed to accept 
that employment. Upon that, the Count had 
ſpeedily paſſed the Alps, and repaired to Rheims, 
with Valentinian and the tribune Seniauchus. He 


* Orat. Parent, c. 1 56. p. 377. Talos edega ftv To Tpo Toy: 
c Tas Kikinics Xwprov, ei xt d died lepo - To ug Aud nag h- 
oö TIA&zlaro;. B. | 

„The ſuburb of Tarſus in Cilicia received him; but 
she had a greater right to be buried in the Academy neat 
<< the tomb of Plato,” 

The hiſtory of princes does not very frequently renew the 
example of a fimilar competition, G18308, 
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had found Gaul tranquil and ſubmiſſive to Jovian. 
But without conſidering that the authority of his 
ſon-in-law was not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he un- 
dertook to proceed againſt ſome officers with a 
premature ſeverity. A criminal, apprehenſive of 
being puniſhed for his miſdemeanours, ſought an 
aſylum among ſome troops of Batavians *, who 
were probably quartered in the neighbourhood of 
Rheims. To induce them to take him under their 
protection, he aſſured them that Jovian was only 
an uſurper who had revolted againſt Julian; but 
that Julian was living, and would ſoon make that 
rebel ſenſible of it, if he had not already; and that 
the moſt eſſential ſervice which ſubje&s could ren- 
der to their lawful ſovereign was to extermirate the 
emiſſaries of a tyrant, who came to ſurpriſe the 
fidelity of the people, and to engage them in their 
revolt. This Roman, indiſcreet as he was, found 
credit among people that were ſimple, and beſides 
affectionate to Julian. They took arms, and maſ- 
ſacred Lucillian and the tribune Seniauchus. Va- 
lentinian (who in a few months was to reign) owed 
his life to the care which his hoſt took to ſecrete 
him. The Batavians, having ſoon diſcovered the 


* Ammianus only ſays, ad militaria ſigna confugit, with- 
out mentioning the Batavians. Zoſimus names them, 
but extremely mutilates all this hiſtory, and places the 
ſcene at Sirmium. It appears, however, by the Notitia of 
the empire, that there were Batavians at Condren, in 
the ſecond Belgic, of which Rheims was the capital. Pre- 
fectus Lætorum Batavorum Contravinenſium, Noviomago Belgic æ 
ſecunde, B. 
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impoſition, returned to their duty. As, on the re- 
fuſal of Malarich, Jovinus had retained the com- 


mand of the troops, he diſpatched the principal 


officers to Jovian, to aſſure him of the ſubmiſſion of 


the army and himſelf *, Procopius and Memo- 


ridus, accompanied by Valentinian, proclaimed the 
approaching arrival of his deputies. 

The Emperor, to reward the zeal of Valen- 
tinian, gave him the ſecond [ſchool, or] company 
of targetteers, of his domeſtic guards, and ſent 
Arinthæus immediately with a letter to Jovinus, 
by which he confirmed that general in his poſt, 
and enjoined him to puniſh the author of the im- 
poſition, and to ſend the principal leaders of the 
{edition to court, loaded with irons. 

At the little town of Aſpuna , in Galatia, Ba 
deputies from the army of. Gaul met Jovian, who 
having given them a public audience with extreme 
ſatisfaction, made them preſents, and ordered them 
to return immediately to their reſpective employ- 
ments. 

He entered Ancyra I at the end of the month 
of December; and on the firſt day of January, 
364, he there celebrated the ſolemnity of his 
conſulſhip. In the room of Varronian, his father, 


* The moderation of Jovinus, maſter-general of the 
cavalry, who forgave the intention of his diſgrace, ſoon 
appeated the tumult, and confirmed the uncertain minds 
of the ſoldiers, _ . G1B80V. 


+ As he deſcended from mount Taurus, | Did. 
1 The capital of Galatia, 


who 
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who died conſul elect, he had choſen for his col- 


legue young Varronian, his ſon. He had been 
brought from Illyricum to Ancyra, where the Em- 
peror immediately conferred upon him the title of 
Nobiliſſimus; a title invented for the brothers of 
Conſtantine, and afterwards given to the ſons of 


- the Emperors *. They quitted it only to aſſume 


that of Cæſar. Other princes had often raiſed 
their ſons to the conſulſhip before the time fixed 
by the laws; but a conſul in the cradle had never 
yet been ſeen. Jovian thought it a debt to the 
memory of his father to ſubſtitute to that illuſtrious 
veteran an infant who bore his name. After 
all, this dignity, which was ſtill called the ſummit 
of human grandeur, had no longer any functions. 
It ſerved merely to denominate the years, and to 
perpetuate the form of the ancient government. 
On the day of the ceremony, when the young 
prince was to be placed, according to cuſtom, in 
the curtile chair, he exprefſed by obſtinate cries a 
reluctance, which ſeemed a bad omen, and which 
was ſoon after conſidered as a kind of foreſight +. 


* The ſame is now the title of our dukes. 


+ Cujus wagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in curuli ſella 
ve heretur ex more, id quod mox accidit portendebat, Ammian. 
xxv. 10. Auguſtus, and his ſucceſſors, reſpectfully ſolicited 
a diſpenſation of age for the ſons or nephews, whom they 
raiſed to the conſulſhip. But the curule chair of the firſt 
Brutus had never been diſhonoured by an infant, GIBBON. 
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From Ancyra' Jovian repaired to Dadaſtana, 2 
ſmall city, or town, on the frontiers of Galatia and 
Bithynia, but which belonged to the firſt of theſe 
provinces *. There, if we credit Socrates; he re- 
ceived the deputies from the ſenate of Conſtanti- 
nople, who came to compliment him on his con- 
ſulſhip. Themiſtius, the chief of the deputation, 
there pronounced, according to the ſame hiſtorian, 
the panegyric of the Emperor, in which never- 
theleſs are obſerved all the marks of a diſeourſe 
pronounced the very day that Jovian took poſſeſſion 
of the conſular dignity. The piece, however, is 
written with great elegance and dignity; but, like 
all that comes from the pen of Themiſtius, is rather 
too much loaded with learned allufions. Some 
ſtrokes of flattery appear in it concerning the 
election of Jovian, and on the peace made with 
Sapor. The author extolls, with much more juſ- 
tice, the patronage with which the prince honours 
men of learning. The elogium principally turns 
on his mildneſs and equity with regard to matters 
of religion. The ſame orator giyes him a commen- 
dation which is alone worth a panegyric; namely, 
that his elevation had made no change in his man- 
ner of treating mankind. He neither forgot nor 
flighted thoſe who had been his equals. He did not 
affect to make his ſuperiority perceived by thoſe who 


* The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadaſtana 125 Ro- 
man miles trom Nice, 117 from Ancyra, Weſleling, Itinerar. 
Pe 14 TIE \ G1By0N. 
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might have made him ſenſible of theirs. His friends, 
his benefactors, did not diſcern the change of his 
ſituation, but by the effects of his. gratitude and 
liberality. He collected at his court the moſt vir- 
tuous men in the empire: he invited thither, he 
attached to his perſon, thoſe whom diſgrace, or 
exile, had eſtranged. There were ſeen,” accord- 
ing to the expreſſion. of Themiſtius, © watching 
* over the ſafety of his reign, the wiſe Neſtor, the 
free and generous Diomed, the Chryſantus of Cy- 
tus, and the Artabazus of Xerxes.“ I ſuſpect that 
Salluſt the ſecond is the Neſtor; Valentinian might 
be the Diomed. I am not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the court of Jovian to gueſs the two others. 
It is not only in modern times that orators, by 
way of being eloquent and figurative, expreſs 
themſelves in a manner ſometimes nig matical to 
their contemporaries, and almoſt always unintel- 
ligible to poſterity. 

The endowments of Jovian, acknowledged by 
the Pagans themſelves, his attention to find out 
perſons of merit, and that talent, which in a prince 
may ſupply the place of all others, of knowing 
mankind, of eſtimating their worth, and properly 
employing them, announced to the Romans a wiſe 
government. Some faults, which 1 have not diſ- 
guiſed, he commitred. Raiſed on a ſudden from a 
ſtation of little eminence to the ſupreme power, to 
which he had never aſpired even in a dream, in a 
manner dazzled and ſeduced by the fatality of cir- 

9a a4 cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, he made ſome flips on the maſt rugged 
and ſlippery ground in the world. But the faults 
of inexperience and ſurpriſe often turn to the ad- 
vantage of thoſe who commit them, when they 
hive good ſenſe and juſt intentions. Jovian was 
young: he might have acquired what he wanted. 
Ammianus could not have had a mean opinion of 
him, as, when he reproaches him with ſome vices, 
that author preſumes that he might have corrected 
them through reſpect to his diadem. Every thing 
may be hoped from a monarch who reſpects himſelf 
ſo far as to find motives to become virtuous even in 
independence, the uſual ſtumbling- block of virtue. 
The choice, which Jovian made, of his confidents 
and miniſters, gives room to believe, that he was 
capable of receiving advice; and, as it is obſerved 
by one of the greateſt men of the laſt age, * ſtates 
e, are generally better governed under a prince of 
„ moderate abilities, who knows how to hear and 
„ follow good advice, than by a ſovereign of a 
« ſuperior genius, who is attached to his; under- 
« ſtanding, and thinks himſelf infallible *.“ 
Ihe two capitals, the provinces, the armies, had 
acknowledged Jovian. The church was about to 
enjoy a profound peace: the ſtate, united within 
itſelt, hoped to repair its loſſes: Jovian ſeemed 


, . . +» . 
»Grotius, in his hiſtory of the war of the Netherlands, 


J. vit. under the year 1598. Vi compertum.. « . ulla 


rape falubrius geſta ſub principe qui aliorum bens repertis aurc 
et jufa commodaret, quam fi ent faprend! fiducia. contumactain 
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able to promiſe himſelf a long and glorious reign, 
Conſtantinople was preparing to receive him mag» 
nificently, and, impatient to poſſeſs him herſelt, 
conjured him to get the ſtart of the prince his fon. 
Rome, who alſo flattered herſelf with ſoon ſeeing 
the Emperor, was already ſtriking medals to cele- 
brate his arrival; his wife was coming to meet 
him with the pomp of an empreſs ; when, in the 
night between the 16th and 17th of February 
{364 he was found dead in his bed, after having 
reigned only ſeven months ard twenty days. This 
was the third Emperor who PPeareo:1 in leſs than 
three years and a half. 

It is pretended that he was ſuffocated by the 
fumes of charcoal that was lighted in his chamber, 
to warm it, and to dry the walls which had been 
newly plaiſtered *. The danger to which Julian had 
been expoſed at Paris +, might have put him on 
his guard againſt a like accident. Others aſcribe 
his death to indigeſtion , or to the attack of an 
apoplexy. The caũſe was neglected to be aſcer- 
tained ; without doubt, becauſe it was thought na- 
tural; but this very negligence made many imagine 
it to be the effect of the wickedneſs of men. Am- 


* See Ammianus Eutropius, who might likewiſe be pre- 
ſent, Jerom, Orofius, Sozomen, Zoſimus, and Zonaras. We 
cannot expect a perfect agreement, and we ſhall not diſcuſs 
minute differences, GIBBON. 

+ See the Miſopogon, Vol. I. p. 236. 

4 Occaſioned either by the quantity of the wine, or the 
quality of the muſhrooms, which he had ſwallowed in the 
evening, GIBBON. 
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mianus, by ſaying, that“ his death, like that of 
Scipio Amilianns, ' was followed by no enqui- 
« ries,” inſinuates, that he loſt his life by ſome 
ſecret attack *. St. Chryſoſtom ſays expreſsly, 
that * Jovian was poiſoned by his domeſtics.” 
Would the eunuchs of the palace have formed a con- 
ſpiracy to deprive themſelves of a maſter who ſeemed 
not to be of a temper to ſuffer himſelf to be go- 
verned, or were they ſet at work by ſome am. 
bitious man, ſuch as Procopius, who, nevertheleſs, 
did not avail himſelf of that crime? Still it is cer- 
tain, that the ſuſpicion could not fall on the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Jovian. It was not till after having of. 
fered the empire to Salluſt, born to deſerve it, and 
conſtantly to refuſe it 4; it was not till after hay- 
ing caſt their eyes on various ſubjects, among others 
on Januarius, a relation of Jovian, that the army 
ſuddenly determined | Feb. 26), in favour of Va- 
lentinian , who was then abſent F&, The Chriſ- 

tians 


* Ammianus, unmindful of his uſual candour and good 
nſe, compares the death of the harmleſs Jovian to that 
of the ſecond Africanus, who had excited the fears and 
reſentment of the popular faction. | GaBB0N, 
+ He enjoyed the glory of a ſecond refuſal ; and when 
the virtnes of the father were alleged in fayour of his ſon, 
the præfect, with the firmneſs of a diſintereſted patriot, 
declared to the electors, that the fecble age of the one, and 
the unexperienced youth of the other, were equally in- 
eapable of the laborious duties of government. Thid. 
J Valentinian was the fon of Count Gratian, a native 
of Cibalis, in Pannonia, who, from an obſcure condition, 
| had raiſed himſelf, by matchleſs ſtrength and dexterity, to 


the military commands of Africa and Britain ; from which 
he 
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tians bitterly lamented Jovian, and thought that 
God had only ſhewn him to the world, becauſe the 
world was not worthy of him“. A proof that it 
was not the ſpirit of party that cauſed their tears 
to flow, is the' good that is ſaid of him by the Pa- 
gans. Valentinian and Valens did not prevent the 
ſenate of Rome from placing him among the Gods f. 
His corpſe was carried to Conſtantinople into the 
church of the Holy Apoſtles 1, where, long after, 
his tomb was ſeen among thoſe of the other Au- 
guſti. 

His wife ſurvived him ſeveral years; an inſtance 
as memorable, but ſtill more ſtriking, of the in- 
ſignificance of what is ſtyled grandeur. She had 
loſt in a few months a father-in-law, a father, a 
huſband, of whoſe elevation ſhe only heard to feel 
more poignantly his loſs. That which is the re- 
ſource of all other mothers, completed her unhap- 
pineſs. She had a ſon; but a ſon deprived of the 
higheſt hopes, and ſuſpicious io the government. 


he retired with an ample fortune and ſuſpicious integrity. 
The city of Nice in Bithynia was choſen for the place of 
election. Valentinian aſſociated his brother Valens in the 


empire, in one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, thirty days 


after his own elevation, GIBBON, 
F Tn his quarters at Ancyra, 
* Oftendunt terris Dune tantum fata, neque ultra 
Ee ſinunt. VI Ro. 
+ This ſeems to me the meaning of theſe words of Eu- 
tropius: benignitate principum gui ei ſucceſſerunt inter Divos 
relatus e. 


The ſad proceſſion was met on the road by his wife 
Charito, G1BBON, 
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The empire was. elective, and young Varronian 
not having been, choſen Czlar, had no right to 
pretend to it, Beſides, Jovian had not had time to 
ingratiate many dependents. It was feared, how- 
ever, that Varroniau would ſooner or later aſpire 
to the place which his father had filled. He was 
ſtill iving in the year 380. A barbarous policy 
had already deprived | him of an eye; and his 
mother conſtantly trembled for the life of that 
upfortunate child, who had no crime but that of 
being the ſon of an Emperor *, She was, without 
doubt, a Chriſtian, and no one had eyer more need 
of the ſolid conſolations which C hriſtianity alone can 
give. It is not certain that Jovian had conferred 
on her the title of Auguſta. No medal of this 
princeſs now exiſts, though thoſe of Jovian are not 


ſcarce, She was placed, after ber death, in the 


tomb of her huſband. 


4 


* Chryſoſtom, tom. I. 5. 336. 344. edit, Montfaucon. The 
Chriſtian orator attempts to comfort the widow by the ex- 


amples of illuſtrious misfortunes ; and ohſerves, that“ of 


nine Empexors (including the Cæſar Gallus) who had 
6 reigned in his time, only two (Conſtantine and Con- 
„ ſtantius) died a natural death.“ Such yague conlolations 


baye never wiped away a ſingle tear. | GIBBON. 
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An ABSTRACT of an ESSAY, 


By the Abbé de la BLE TE RI E, 


On the Rank and Power of the Roman 
EMPERoRs, in the Senate “. 


From Les Memoires de Þ Academie des Sciences et 
Belles Lettres, at Paris, tom. XXIV, 


1 object of this Memoir is to ſhew the 
error of thoſe who confider the imperial go- 
vernment as a monarchy, and to prove that it was 
in fact an ariſtocracy, the head of which, inveſted 
with the power of the civil and military magiſtrates, 
the conſuls, tribunes, and generals of the ancient 
republic, was, after all, only the firſt magiſtrate; 
powerful enough indeed to oppreſs his country, 
when willing to expoſe himſelf to the riſk of act- 
ing the tyrant, but alſo liable to be puniſhed as 
ſuch whenever ſhe could aſſert her rights. With- 
out admitting this point, the hiſtory of the Em- 
perors mult appear a heap of the groſſeſt contra» 
dictions, a confuſed chaos of unaccountable facts 
and events, a downright ſchool of fanaticiſm and 
rebellion z whereas, by adopting it, every obſcu- 
rity vaniſhes, every diſſiculty is removed ; and we 
*The Abbe de la Bleteric delights to purſue the veſtiges 


of the old conſtitution, and ſometimes finds them in his 
copious fancy. As, G12B0N, 
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ate no longer ſurpriſed at ſeeing the ſenate pro- 
ceed judicially againſt a Nero, and other ſuch 
monſters, both before aud after their deaths. 
In the ſenate the Emperor ſat between the two 
Conſuls. His curule chair did not, by any thing 
that appears, differ in any reſpect from theirs; 
The privilege, granted to Caius 4, of ſitting on a 
tribunal ſo high that it was impoſſible to reach 
him, did not deſcend to his ſucceſſors. Neither 
Tiberins nor Auguſtus had ever any guards in the 
ſenate. Tiberius, indeed, in the twentieth year of 
his reign, aſked leave to introduce with him Macro, 
Præœfect of the Prætorium, accompanied by a ſmall 
number of other officers ; and the ſenate permitted 
him to bring in as many military men as he thought 
proper; but this conceſſion, of which that prince, 
as he never returned to Rome, never had occaſion 
to avail himſelf, became ſo precarious, as to be re- 
newed for Caius, and then for Claudius, after 
whom the Emperors generally appeared in the 
ſenate with one or two Præfects of the Præ- 
torium. | 
The meetings of the ſenate were either ordinary; 

the number of which was fixed to two for every 
month, or extraordinary, being called, as the exi- 
gence of affairs ſeemed to require, by the Conſul 
in poſſeſſion of the faſces, the Pretor, in the ab- 
ſence of the Conſuls, or the Tribune, in certain 


* Caligula. 
caſes, 


— 2 Tr — F 


of THE ROMAN EMPERORS, 


caſes, which it is not eaſy to determine. The 
Emperors, without being Conſuls for the year, had 
the privilege of calling extraordinary meetings of 
the ſenate ; firſt, as inveſted with the tribunitian 
power; ſecondly, by virtue of the conceſſion made 
to Auguſtus, A. U. C. 732; thirdly, as perpetual 
Conſuls. Moſt of the Emperors, when at Rome, 
were preſent in the ſenate ; and all, or almoſt all 
of them, acknowledged themſelves inferior to it, 
at leaſt in ſome reſpects. They addrefled it as 
ſuppliants or petitioners, ** I pray you, I conjure 
„ you, I beſeech you, conſcript Fathers,” are their 


common expreſſions. Some of them ſtyle the ſe- 


nators their lords and their patrons ; others call 
them the princes of the world, and give them the 
title of © Your clemency, your majeſty,” &c. The 
Emperors choſen by the army always applied to 
the ſenate to confirm their election. But what 
were the prerogatives of the Emperor in this auguſt 
aſſembly? 

Either the Emperor was Conſul for the time 
being, or Conſul elect, or neither the one nor the 
other. In quality of Conſul for the time being, 


he convened the ſenate, preſided in it, propoſed 


the affairs upon which it was to deliberate, col- 
lected the ſuffrages, and finally diſmiſſed it; all 
functions attached to the conſular dignity; but it 
was only alternately with the other Conſul, his 
collegue, that he performed them. For a long 
time, the Prince, when in the exerciſe of the con- 

ſular 
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ſular power, wore the ſame kind of robes as the 
other Conſuls * ; which robes were kept in the 
capitol, to ſhew that both one and the other held 
from Heaven, and their fellow- citizens, the powers 
of which thoſe robes were the enſigns . 

As Conſul- elect, the Prince performed the func- 
tions attached to that dignity. The Conſuls elect 
gave their votes firſt, and it appears that the Em- 
peror ſubmitted to this cuſtom. In the early days 
of Rome, the Conſuls for the time being .never 
gave their votes in affairs of their own propoſing ; 
and if they ſometimes voted during the Imperial 
goverment, it was never bur in matters which the 
Emperor himſelf had laid before the ſenate, 

The Emperor ſeldom preſided in the ſenate, 
though actually preſent, unleſs inveſted with the 
ordinary conſular dignity. This the Abbe de la 
Bleterie proves by a paſſage in Pliny the younger, 
who, ſpeaking of Marcus Priſcus, fays, that Tra- 
jan then preſided in the ſenate, ** for he was 


„ Conſul.” The Prince was often preſent only in 


quality of ſenator. Weread that ſeveral Emperors 
reckoned it an honour to be members of the Senate, 
and to pay the tax called glebe ſenatoriæ præſtatio. 


* That dreſs was a robe of purple, embroidered with 
ſilk and gold, and ſometimes ornamented with coſtly gems. 
\ GIBBON. 

The Emperors themſelves, who diſdained the faint 
ſhadow of the republic, were conſcious that they acquired 
an additic nal ſplendor and majeſty as often as they aflumed 
the annual honours of the contular dignity, 1bid. 
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They never left the houſe till the Conſul had diſ- 
miſſed the ſenators in the uſual form, by the words 
Nihil vos moramur, Patres conſcripti.” There 
are many irſtances to prove, that the Emperor 
uſed to give his opinion in the ſenate; and that 
the Conſul called upon him for it. This is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew the error of Salmaſius and Muret, 


who, from the Emperor's collecting the votes, con- 


cluded, that he never gave any himſelf; it being 


an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, that whatever member col- 


lected the votes never gave any himſelf, and the 
prince was, beſides, ſuperior to all the other ma- 
giſtrates. But, as the prince did not always pre- 
ſide, neither did he always collect the votes, nor 


was he ſuperior to the ſtate, of which the Conſul 


was both the organ and the repreſentative, when, 
as preſident of the aſſembly, he called upon the 
members for their votes. Accordingly, the ſenate 
often decided againſt the opinion of the Emperor, 
and its decrees were always conſidered as the voice 
of the ſtate. Sometimes, it is true, the will of 
deſpotic princes was blindly followed by the ſena- 
tors; but even then the ſenate deliberated and 
decided ſovereignly. On this occaſion M. de la 
Bleterie obſerves, that authors, in general, are too 
apt to exaggerate the abuſe which the Roman Em- 
perors made of their authority. From the year of 
Rome 727, the epocha of the lawful authority 
of Auguſtus, to the firſt year of Diocletian, and 
U. C. 1037, there elapſed 310 years. Now let 
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us, on the one hand, add together the reigns of 
all the bad Emperors, and, on the other hand, the 
reigns of thoſe who were fometimes good and 
ſometimes bad, and we ſhall not be able to make 
out above 120 years of oppreſſion for the Romans; 
and even in this interval we ſhall find proofs of the 
Roman. liberty ſubſiſting, at leaſt de jure, though 
oppreſſed de facto; ſo that there remain 190 years, 
during which the government was conformable to 
law, and favourable to liberty. This learned 
Academician has, beſides, obſerved, in order to 
invalidate a fa& related by Tertullian, that authors 
are apt to inſiſt too much on the laviſh ſubjection 
of the ſenate to the will of Tiberius. That Em- 
peror, having received from Paleſtine an account 
of the miracles performed by Jeſus Chriſt, wrote 
to the ſenate to propoſe placing him among the 
Gods; which propoſal was rejected. It is true, 
indeed, that the ſenate was, at that time, both the 
inſtrument and the victim of that Emperor's cruelty, 
and that, therefore, it would not have refuſed to 
comply with his deſire, had he diſcovered ſuch 
earneſtneſs to have it granted as might have been 
deemed an order. But the ſenate, no doubt, was 
aware, that, in order to amuſe the people with a 
ſhadow of liberty, he aſked, with little earneſtneſs, 
what he was not ſolicitous to have granted. Nor 
was much reſolution requiſite to humour this gri- 
Mace. 


But 
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But if, on the one hand, the ſenate had a right 


to decide againſt the opinion of the Emperor, the 


Emperor, on the other, by virtu® of his tribunitian 
power, had a right, by his veto, to hinder the de- 
ciſions of the ſenate from being carried into exe- 
cution. Beſides, he preſided © extraordinarily,” 
without being Conſul, by virtue of a ſpecial con- 
ceſſion, which conſtituted one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable branches of the Imperial power. This 
prerogative is known by the name of jus relationis, 
or “ right of propoſing matters in the ſenate.” 
This was primitively the ordinary function of the 
Conſuls, in the abſence of the Pretors, and, in 
certain caſes, of the Tribunes. When, in the year 
of Rome 731, Auguſtus diveſted himſelf of the 
Conſulſhip, which he then exerciſed for the 
eleventh time, he likewiſe reſigned that conſular 
prerogative. Upon which, the ſenate confirmed 
to him, in perpetuity, the tribunitian power, with 
the privilege of propoſing, at every ſitting, any 
one ſubject that he thought proper; whereas the 
Conſul had an unlimited authority of propoſing 
as many as he pleaſed. Soon after, the ſenate 
conferred upon him the right of convening it as 
often as he thought proper. In 735, the ſenate 
offered him, for life, the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary powers of the conſulſhip, and he accepted 
them, but without aſſuming any title that indicated 
ſuch perpetual conſulſhip; without depriving the 
annual Conſul of the right of performing the 
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public ceremonies, and propoſing aftairs to the de- 
liberation of the ſenate, and perhaps too, without 
accepting the lictors and faſces, that were likewiſe 
offered to him. He accepted, however, firſt, the 
precedence in the ſenate; fecondly, a tribunal, 
with a right of trying cauſes, and, probably, the 
general inſpection of the finances; and, thirdly, the 
prerogative of acting as he thought proper in the 
preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, without waiting 
for the orders of the ſenate. 

Auguſtus confined himfelf to the prerogative, 
that had been granted him, of propoſing any one 
fubje& he thought proper, at every meeting, ſo that 
neither he, nor his ſucceſſors, unleſs they happened 
to be annual Conſuls, ever enjoyed an unlimited 
right of propoſing matters to the deliberation of 
the ſenate. Accordingly we find this right con- 
ferred at every change, with fixed bounds, jus ter- 
tiæ, quartæ, quintæ relationis. As often as the 
Emperor propoſed any affair to the deliberation of 
the ſenate, he became Preſident of it, if he was 
not fo already in quality of annual Conſul, and 
uſed to aſk the votes as a mere Conſul might have 
done, but with one remarkable difference. Ori- 
ginally, and even under the Emperors, the ma- 
giſtrates in office never gave their opinion in affairs 
of their own propoling. The Conſul who pre- 
fided, and propoſed the buſineſs on which the 
ſenate was to deliberate, did not call upon his 
collegue, nor the Prætors, nor any of the Curule 

7 | magiſtrates, 


or ThE ROMAN EMPERORS. 


magiſtrates, for their opinion. He firſt addreſſed 
himſelf to the Conſuls ele, to the Prince of the 
ſenate, or firſt ſenator, to the Prætors, and other 
magiſtrates, elect, in ſhort, to ail the members of 
the ſenate not actually in office, He might indeed 
re-capitulate the arguments on both ſides, and 
weigh them one againſt another, but without pre- 
tending to conclude upon them ; which pre- 
cautions were, no doubt, employed to ſecure to all 
the members a proper liberty of ſpeech. But 
when the Emperor propoſed any affair, the Conſul 
and other magiltrates were allowed to give their 
opinion. This is expreſsly obſerved by Tacitus, 
(Ann. III. 17.) in ſpeaking of the charge brought 
azainſt Pifo, and his wite Placina, for the murder 
of Germanicus, The Abbe de la Bleterie is of 
opinion, that this conceſſion, to the Conſuls, of 
voting, was by way of compenſation for the wo 
ſpecial privileges they had before, one, of pro- 
poling any affair they thought proper, the other, of 
hindering the ſenate from deliberating upon it; 
and that this conceſſion extended by degrees to the 
other magiſtrates. 

This entertaining and * Ani e is fol- 
lowed by another, containing“ an anſwer to ſome 
'* objections.” The firſt objection is, that che de- 
ciſions of che Roman ſenate might be, and were 
ſometimes, actually amended, and even reſcinded, 
by the judgements of the Emperor; and that the 
Emperor continued in the poſſeſſion of this pre- 
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rogative till the reign of H. drian, which began 
140 years after that of Auguſtus. This we find 
in the Digeſt, ſciendum eft appellari d ſenatu non piſſe 
principem ; idque oratione Divi Hadrian effectum &. 
Till then, therefore, the decrees of the ſenate 
were ſubject to the reviſion of the prince, whoſe 
authority, of courſe, muſt have been ſuperior to 
that of the ſenate, and the whole nation. 
This prohibition of Hadrian, ſays the Abbe de 
Ja Bleterie, proves indeed that appeals uſed ſome- 
times to be made from the ſenate to the Emperor, 
and that the Emperor finally decided upon theſe 
appeals ; but it does not prove, that theſe ap- 
peals, or the deciſions given upon them, were ac- 
cording to law. The legal authority of the Em- 
peror reſulted entirely from his power as both 
Conſul and Tribune. Now, neither the ordinary 
power of the Conſul, nor even the extraordinary 
power, by virtue of which the Conſuls might act, 
in preſſing emergencies, without conſulting the 
ſenate, gave him any right to alter the decrees of 
the ſenate, not even while the republic ſubſiſted 
in its primitive form, when the ſenate was only the 
national council, and ſtill leſs under its new form, 
when the ſenate repreſented the whole nation. As 
Tribune, the Emperor had a right firſt, to inter- 
poſe both judicially and by force in favour of the 
oppreſſed, and obſtruct the execution of all ſen- 


tences, even thoſe that were national: ſecondly, a 


* Lib. XLIX. Tit, 2. 4 quibus appellare. 


new 
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new right of trying all cauſes brought into his 
court, either in the firſt inſtance, or by appeal, 
and of pardoning thoſe who had been condemned 
at any other tribunal whatever. But the author 
has elſewhere proved, that the only appeals that 
could be made ſrom the ſenate to the Emperor, 
were thoſe which preceded a final ſentence. Beſides, 
to pardon and to abſolve are different things, and, 
in general, inſtead of giving it himſelf, he uſed to 
alk the ſenate for the pardon of criminals. 
Suetonius, it is true, ſeems to ſay, that Tibe- 
rius cancelled ſome decrees of the ſenate, cron/t;- 
tutiones quaſdam ſenatiis reſcidit; but, perhaps, theſe 


decrees had not as yet gone through the uſual 


forms. For example, a ſenatits conſultum was con- 
ſidered as little better than the project of a law, 
till it had been depoſited in the Ærarium. In ſuch 
caſes, therefore, the oppoſition of the Emperor 
did not exceed the bounds of his authority as Tri- 


bune. Perhaps too the hiſtorian means no more 


than that Tiberius engaged the ſenators to alter 
ſome of its decrees; an interpretation which no way 
claſhes either with the text or the ſtyle of Suetonius. 
For example, he tells us, in another place *, that 
Vitellius, uncle to the Emperor of the ſame name, 
c accuſed Piſo of the murder of Germanicus, and 
condemned him,” accyſavit, condemnavitque. Now, 
the ſame perſon could not be both judge and ac- 
cuſer ; and it is, beſides, well known that Piſo was 


* I, Pitell. c. 11. 2. 
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condemned by the ſenate on the accuſation of Vi. 
tellius. This therefore muſt have been the mean. 
ing of Suetonius; and the word reſcidit will admit 
of the ſame latitude. Befides, the paſſage of Sue. 
tonius can only be underſtood of the beginning ot 
the reign of Tiberius, who not being as yet firmly 
ſeated on the throne, and being, beſides, under ap- 
prehenſions from Germanicus, would hardly have 
ventured to give any umbrage to the ſenate by an- 
nulling its decrees. 

Suetonius, likewiſe tells us, that Veſpaſian can- 
celled the decree *, by which the ſenate had vored 
divine honours to Galba +: decretum Veſpaſi anus 
ebol:vit, The Abbe de la Bleterie, by combining 
what Tacitus and Suetonius have ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, proves, that, at the requeſt of the younger 
Domitian, the ſenate by way of reparation for the 


* Here we may obſerve that the ſuperiority of the ſenate 
over the Emperor, if we may truſt to Father Hardouin, 
is proved by the decrees of that body granting divine ho- 
nours to theſe princes. Neque enim conſecrat, ſays he, aut 
in Divos reponit, niſi. poteſtas ſuperior co qui conſletdtur ; * 2 
principle, from which he has drawn the following conclu» 
fion, which M. de la Bleterie has corroborated by ſo many 
other proofs ; Atque hinc intelligis id, quod multis aliunde con- 
fat argumentis, Imperatores Romanos ſenatui fuiſſe ſubjeftos, a 
quo utiq que conſecrabantur ii, qui hunc ſibi oft obitum deferri bo- 
worem in vita meruiſſents Note 18, on the xxxvith book of 
Pliny, Sect. 14. | RES 

This argument ſcarce proves the ſuperiority of the ſenate 

to the living reigning prince. All that can well be deduced 
from it is, that the ſenate was ſuperior to the Emperors 


when they were dead, TING to the old adage, A 


kving dog, &c. 
+ Galba, c. xx111, 


inſults 
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inſults offered to Galba, ordered, firſt, that his 
ſtatues ſhould be erected again; and, ſecondly, 
that a column and a new ſtatue ſhould be erected 
to him in the forum: that Tacitus mentions only 
the firſt of theſe orders, and Suetonius only the 
ſccond. The firſt was executed; the ſecond re- 
quired time; and Veſpaſian, who ſuſpected Galba 
of having formed a deſign upon his life, gave him» 
ſelf no trouble to haſten the execution of it; and 
the ſenate, being informed of the Emperor's ſuſ- 
picions, ſuffered the project of the ſtatue and the 
column to drop; ſo that this part of its deerce was 
aboliſhed by the mere non- execution of it; and 
the term employed by Suetonius may ſignify no 
more, and not a formal abrogation. 

By a ſhort view, which our learned author takes, 
of all the Emperors before Hadrian, it appears 
that Caligula was the only one among them who 
can be proved to have made any encroachment on 
the juriſdiction of the ſenate; and it was, no doubt, 
in order to prevent ſuch eneroachments for the 
future, that Hadrian, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the rights of the Roman people, 
and never decided any unportant queſtion without 
the advice of the ſenate, whoſe intereſt he had 
very much at heart, brought in the law mentioned 
in the Digeſt. After all, this law only forbade 
appeals, after judgement had been formally given 
by the ſenate; till then, the parties might appeal 
from the ſenate to the Emperor, who, in quality 
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of Tribune, might interpoſe, of himſelf, ex officie, 
ſo as to hinder the ſenate from ever proceeding to 


judgement, though he bad no right to judge him- 


ſelf, or call the affair to his own tribunal. 

The ſecond objection to this doctrine of the 
Abbe de la Bleterie is drawn from an epiſtle 
quoted by Julius Capitolinus. Macrinus, Prefect 
of the Prætorium, having cauſed Antoninus Cara- 
calla to be aſſaſſinated, was choſen Emperor by 
the army *, who did not believe him acceffary to 
that murder. This election required confirmation 
by a national act. The decree of the ſenate, as re- 
preſenting the nation, that conferred on the new 
prince all the prerogatives of which the Imperial 
authority was the reſult, was ſtyled, firſt, le in- 
perii, and afterwards, under Juſtinian, /ex regia. 
Macrinus, therefore, wrote to the ſenate, requeſt- 
ing them to ratify what had been done by the 
army. He ſays, in his epiſtle, that in conjuntion 
with the troops, he had decreed divine honours to 
Caracalla, adding, You will likewiſe decree them 
ce to him, conſcript Fathers: we have a right, as 
« Emperor, to eommand you to do it; neverthe- 
« leſs, we only requeſt it of you.” Et vos, Patres 
conſeripti, ut decernatis, cum poſſimus imperatorio jure 
præcipere, tamen rogamus. 

But this epiſtle bears ſo many marks of forgery, 
that it is ſurpriſing M. de Tillemont ſhould have 
been the only one who has diſcovered the impoſtureg 


* Sec the Cæſars, Vol. I. p. 163: 
though 
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though Tillemont, nevertheleſs, for want of having 
narrowly examined the nature of the Imperial 


government, conſidered the Emperors as real mo- 


narchs. 

Our learned Academician ſhews, that this pre- 
tended epiſtle is full of contradictions, and of ex- 
preſhons, which not only claſh with probability, 
but cuſtom, and even truth. He alſo proves, that it 
muſt have been forged by ſome friend of Elaga- 
balus, an implacable enemy of Macrinus and his 
ſon Diadumenus. We likewiſe find, in the hiſtory 
of Auguſtus, two epiſtles aſcribed to the laſt, 
though it is evident that they were forged with a 
defign to blacken Diadumenus, and to make him 
paſs for a monſter, of which Elagabalus did well 
to rid the world, 

For farther particulars the reader muſt be re- 
ferred to the Memoir itſelf, in which he will meet 
with deep reſearches, ſolid refletions, and great 
purity of ſtyle, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


VOLUME L 


P. 14. |. 18. Carterius. “ 

* Libanius, in his Life, p. 59, mentions a Carterins, who 
was in many reſpects notorious for his folly, particularty in 
daring to offend the auguſt Emperors. The perſon above- 
named muſt probably have offended Conſtantius, or he 
would not have wanted the intereſt of Julian, and the aſſiſ- 
tance of Araxius, Libanius alſo mentions another Carte- 
rius, in his ccxLv111th Epiſtle (probably the ſon of the 
former) as an orator whom the ſenators of Arce in Pha. 
nicia had enrolled among them. And in his pLxxth he 
apologiſes to Maximus for his deſerting the Muſes, and 
following Mars. Araxius was, præfect of Paleſtine. Li- 
banlus has fix Epiſtles to him. ; 

P. 121. note +. 

To the © Rhodian ſhower of gold” Libanius alſo alludes 
in his pcccLxx111d Epiſtle ; and Ammianns, xvit. 7. 

P. 149. To note“ may be ſubſtituted this. 

* Julian has here in view that paſſage of Homer, in the 
firſt book of the Iliad, [ver. 607.] where he ſays, that 
% every God has his manſion and throne + fabricated by 
« Vulcan with his own hands ;* and which he repeats ia 
another place. SPANHEIM. 

Ib. 1. 18. When therefore they riſe at the entrance of 
their Father J &. 

} This is alſo taken from a paſſage of Homer, in the 
{ame book [ ver. 533.] to this effect; that “ at the approach 
„of their Father Jupiter all the Gods rife from their 
& ſeats, and go to meet him, and that no one waits for 
* him,” I find, however, that the poet ſays the ſame 
thing of Apollo, in the Hymn which is aſcribed to him, in 
praiſe of that Gd. Lid. 


+ In this paſſage Homer mentions only their manſion, or houſe, Wa. 
—— their ſtarry domes «- 
The ſhining monuments of Vulcan's art, Port, 778. 
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The ſhining ſynod of th' immortals wait 

The coming God, and from their thrones of ſtate 

Ariſing ſilent, wrapt in holy ſear, 

Before zhe majeſty of heaven appear, &c, Pore, 690. 

P. 151, To note + atld, 

+ The authority of Julian, no doubt, is highly reſpectable; 
but if a perſon in youth carry the marks of a bad diſpo- 
fition, and deliberately commit atrocious actions, when his 
intereſt required them, we are ftill warranted to queſtion 

the fincerity of his converſion, though, in a different ſtate 
of. his intereſt, . even the whole tenor of his life ſhould 
change. | FERGUSON, 

P. 290. To note + add. 

Theſe Abantes are alſo mentioned by Libanius in his 
Orat. xix. 

P. 305. To note + add. 

The Jupiter, who laments with tears of blood the death 
of Sarpedon, his ſon, had a very imperfect notion of hap- 
pineſs, or glory, beyond the grave. GIBBON, 

Libanins, ** on hearing of the death of Julian,” repeats 
this alluſion, by ſaying, ** I looked up to heaven, expecting 
tears mixed with blood, ſuch as Jupiter ſhed upon Sar- 
« pedon; but I did not ſee them; though perhaps he 
& poured them on the corpſe, and, like the duſt and blood 
« attendant-on a battle, they were ſeen by few.” In Jul. 
Imp. Necem. | 

P. 312, note :. Our? ev aoyw Br? e IHA. Subſtitute this. 

Libanius quotes this oracle again in his Mcxvith Epiſtle: 
« But now he who is ignorant of the laws 1s truly an 
« FXgian *, of no name or rank.“ On which the tranſ- 
lator has the following note: 

* Ay4v;,] In the MS. incorrectly Ayers, called Auyavs, from 
Ayr, a city of Achaia, as we learn from Stephens de 
Urbibus, p. 36, who quotes this oracle given to them, 

Yue; d' Aryveeg Ele Tgilor, Ale T)zflosy If 
to which others add the following, 

_ Orlle Iudtrales, Sr 51 N, er tn gif. 


Compare Th. de Pinedo on this paſſage, p. 36. To this 
our author refers, Eraſmus, in his Adages, p. 393, ap- 
plies this to the Æginenſians, deceived by the ſimilitude of 
the name. WoLy1Us. 
The ſcholiaſt on Theocritus applies it to the inhabitants 
of Megara. 
Tyr d' Meyaptic, te To As 
P. 316, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 316. note * 


Calliopius, it appears from ſeveral. other i was 
alſo an aſſiſtant to Libanius in his inſtruction of youth, one 
of his uſhers, 


P. 324. I. 8. Calliope is alſo ee, Ke. 
+ See Vol. II. p. 251. note * 


VOLUME I. 


P. 14. Epiſtle VIII. „ You are come, Telemachmns.” 
Libanius begins his Legation to Julian (TproCiulines Tpe; 


AN) with the ſame quotation. 


P. 45. Epiſtle XXII. To LEON Ius “. 

* Conſular of Paleſtine in 363, as appears by the title of 
a law, x11 Cod. Theod. tit. 55. De Decurionibus, 

This Leontius ſeems to be that governor of Paleſtine 
whom at that time, together with Alypius, Julian is faid by 
Ammianus to have given a fruitleſs commiſſion to re-build 
the temple of Jeruſalem, [See p. 74. note. ] To the ſame 
there ate ſeveral Epiitles of Libanius. He afterwards go- 
verned Paleſtine as Pro-conſul under Theodoſius the Great. 

GoDBEFRO1, 

P. 46. Epiſtle XXIII. To HERMOGENES . 

+ Libanius often mentions an Hermogenes, as prætor 
of Syria, and ſtyles him in his Life, p. 39, © the beſt of 
„ magiſtrates.” He has alſo two Epiſtles to him, viz. the 
MDXLixth of Wolfius, and the x1ith of Zambicari, I. 111 
By the latter he appears to have had a houſe at Corinth. 
Ammianus too mentions him, xix. 12, See Valois on the 
paſſage, and Godefroi in the proſopographia of bis Theo- 
doſian Code, p. 365. | 

P. 69. I. 16. The garden *. 

* The ſhort deſcription, which Julian here gives, of this 
Syrian garden, may be added to the few particulars of an- 
cient gardens which Mr. Burgh has collected in a note on 
Mr. Maſon's Engliſh Garden, p. 130. The extent is not 
mentioned, but by its compariſon to that of Laertes it muſt 
have been ſmall. Of its diſpofition, however, we are in- 
formed, which was far from happy. The pot-herbs and 
fruit-trees were planted in the middle, the latter, in that 
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hot climate, not requiring walls to force them, and there 
was not only a grove of cypreſſes, but a row of thoſe trees 
was alſo ranged along the walls, it being, like the Italian 
gardens deſcribed by Biſhop Burnet, walled round, and 
by this double fortification, as it were, completely excluded 
from a view of thc country. 28 

290. J. 3. 

Diogenes,“ ſays Libanius, “ was a native of Synope, 
„ and the uncle of Ariſtophanes.” dee Vol. I. p. 317. 

P. 148, I. 7. ſwallows +, 

+ In like manner his maſter Libanius (Ep. XLIV,) com- 
pares chattering and long letters to ſwallows, birds that 
are noiſy in the ſummer, "wn fly to and fro, WorLF1vs, 
P. 199. Add to note“ 

By the Epiſtles above-mentioned of Libanius, Eutherius 
appears to have been præfect of Armenia, and tc have had 
a ſon under his tuition, 

P. 227. Add to the ſecond paragraph of the note: 

In a ſubſequent work Libanius deems both thefe events 
preſages of the death of Julian. This,” ſays he, was 
« predicted by the temple of Apollo deſtroyed by fire, 
«© The God forſook the earth, as it was ſoon to be pol- 
„% luted. This was alſo foretold by the earthquakes con- 
« yulſing all the ground as harbingers of approaching 
e diſturbance and confufion.” In Ful. Imp. Necem, p. 258. 

P. 246. Among the gardens of antiquity to which 
Milton, b. 1v. compares and prefers his“ Paradiſe of 
Eden,“ is. 

«© That ſweet grove 
«© Of Daphne by Orontes.” 

P. 247. Add to note *. 

Libanius in his Life, p. 47, 8. mentions the Olympics 
which were celebrated on his goth birth-day, which muſt 
have been in the year 364, the year after the death of 
Julian.“ At theſe,” ſays he, I had an ardent defire to 
be preſent ; but on the firſt day was impriſoned, not by 
« the Prætor, but by a ſevere attack of the gout.” 
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| | A. | Page 
TIUS, biſhop, Julian writes to him 78 
a note on that Epiſtle, by Fabricius 200 


Alexander, the Great, his figure in miniature 15. the 
founder of Alexandria 20. his eſteem for Homer 
30. (note) conſpired againſt by Hermolaus 166. 


his cruelties 167 
Alexandrians, Julian writes to them 19. 64. 136. 155. 
Alypius, of Antioch, Julian writes to him 73. 76 
commiſſioned by Julian to re · build the temple 
of Jeruſalem | 74 (note) 
—— — baniſhed by Valens ibid. 220 (note) { 
author of a geographical work 76 . 
Amerius, Julian writes to him 93 | 
Amida, city of, is enlarged. Jovian builds a ſuburb | 
there for the inhabitants of Niſibis 308 5 
Ammianus,' Marcellinus, his opinion of the treaty of 
Dura 2 ; 
Amogila, Julian intercedes for her 200 1 
Amphion, fragment on \ 207 
Anacreon, quotation from +. 
Ancyra, Jovian celebrates there the ſolemnity of his 
conſulſhip 356 


Antioch, people of, Julian writes to them 189. rejoice 
at his death 293. the ſtay that Jovian makes 
there 311, ſchiſm of the church 314. their 
unworthy treatment of Jovian : 348 

Vol. II. Cc Antiochus, 
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Page 
Antiochus, tutor of Julian's ſons (ſo-called) 196 
Apis, grief at his death 24 
Apollo, Daphnzan, ſtatue of deſcribed 249, deſtroyed 250 
Areus, à friend of Auguſtus 139 
Argives, Julian intercedes for them 83 
Arianiſm, a cruel and perſecuting ſect 314 


Arintheus, a great general, ſent by Jovian to Sapor 276 
— receiyes baptiſm 277 (note) 
Arift enetss, præfect of Bithynia 218. Monody on by 


Libanius 227 (note) his death 1 237 
Ariſtomencs, Julian writes to him | 7 
Ariflophanes, quotation from a 47 
— — of Corinth ' 193 
Ariſtotle, quotation from 49 
Arſaces, ſatrap of Armenia, e writes to him 186 
this epiſtle probably is {pu rious 187 (note) 
deſerved to be diſgraeed by Julian, and why 281 


is abandoned by Jovian ibid. his death ibid. (note) 
Arſacius, bigh-prieſt of Galatia, Julian writes to him 127 
Artabias, Julian writes to him 13 


Adamas, prove rbially, a ſelf-commender 27. 159 


Athanaſius, archhiſhop of Alexandria, baniſhed by Ju- 
lian 64, 5. recalled by Jovian, who writes to him 
330. anſwers Jovian 333. comes to Antioch 334. 
his character 335. compared to Arnauld 338, 
(note) returns to Alexandria 347. his death 16. (note) 
Athens, its foundation by Cecrops 232. named by 


Minerva 233 (note) 
Auguſtus, the tribunitian power confirmed to him in 
. ny 371 
B. = 
Baronias, his brutal bigotry exploded 352 (note) 
Bafil (not the Great), Julian writes to him 26 
Batne deſcribed 68, 69. 383 


Berea, city of, Julian arrives there 66, attempts in 

vain to pervert the ſenate 67. firmneſs of one of 

the chiet citizens ibid. (note) 
Beſangon, city of 97 (note) 


Binejes, a Perſian ſatrap 282 (note) takes poſſeſſion 
of Niſibis „ 397, $ 
Bleteric, John Philip Rene de la, account of 397 
. x ore ey Boſtre- 
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Bofrenians, Julian writes to them 142 
Boys, ordered by Julian to be inſtructed in ſacred 
muſic , 153 
Byzantines, Julian wiites to them 24. Perhaps Bi- 
ſauthians 25 (note) 
f (1 | ' C. 0 „ien in 4 
Caligula, the only Emperor who encroached on the 
juriſdiction of the ſenate 377 
Callimachus, quotation from 79 
Callippus, the Athenian, deceived Plato . 55 161 
Culliæene, prieſteſs of Ceres. Julian writes to her 43 
Cappadociaus, Julian is diſguſted with them, and why 8 (note) 
their religion 9 (note) 
Carrbæ, inhabitants of, murder the meſſenger who 
announced the death of Julian 291, 2 
Celts, explained _ 31 (note) 
Chabrias, a fable of 160 
Chamber of juſtice 46 (note) 59 (note) 


Charitoz wite of Tevian 349, 50. goes to meet him 
361. it is not thought that he gave her the title 

of Auguſta 364 
Chrifftians raiſe all virtues by the confeſſion of Ju- 
lian 128. long abſtained fivbm blood, and from 
things ſtrangled 182 (note) their j joy at the death 
of Julian 292. their divifions 313. their diſputes 


are renewed 417. lament Jovian 363 
Chriſtianity, neceſſary to mankind 151 (note) 
Church, ſtate of, when ſovian came to the empire 314, &c. 
Cimmerian datknels | 149 
Cimon, a natural ſos of Libanius 222 (note) 
Conſians, Emperor 159 
Conftantinople, people of Julian, writes to n 184 
ttnzis epiſtle aſcribed by Wolſius to Libanius 75. (note) 
Conſtantius, Emperor 28. 46. 78. 197 
Conſuls, their functions 308 
Corduenne, its ſituation £ | 200 
Corinth, its origin and deſtruction 231, 2 
Coriniboans oppreſs the Argives 85, &e, 
Council of Antioch -, 339 

Ces Dada» 
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Dadaſſana, eity of, Jovian receives there the deputies 


from the ſenate of Conſtantinople | 5 
Damaſcus, praiſes of 
Daniel, a prophecy of, perverted perhaps by Julian 58 Sp 
Dayiives temple of Apollo burnt 243 (note) 250, &c, 


deſcribed 249, &c. 
Daphne, its beauty 68. 246 
Dead, cuſtom of the Pagans in funerals 309 
Delany, Dr. 286 (note) 
Democritus, his . of Darius 94 
Didymæam oracle, quoted 177 
Diodorus, biſhop of Tarſus 205 
Diogenes, the philoſopher go. Julian writes to him 201 
Dionyfius, Julian writes to him 158. his cowardice 160 
his drunken abuſe 165. his blunders 169. per- 
haps commander in Greece 210 (note) 
Divination of Heathens under Valens 219. inquilition 
into it ib. (note) 
Donatiſis, furious ſchiſmatics 316 
Daſitheus, Julian writes to him 79 
Dura, city of, Julian loſes four days there 272. igno- 
minious treaty of 280 
E. 
Ecdicins, præſect of Egypt, Julian writes to him 11. 17. 
| 134.153 
Ecebolus, the ſophiſt, Julian writes to him 3 
| chief magiſtrate of Edeſſa, Julian writes to 
him 118 
Echo, the wife of Pan 151 


Edeſſa, city of, perſecuted by Julian 118. zeal of its 
inhabitants tor the Chriſtian religion 119 (note) 
Jovian arrives there | 310 

Edict of Julian relating to phyſicians 63. to profeſſors 110 
forbidding the Chriſtians to teach polite literature 112 
relating to profaners of tombs, and concerning 


funerals | 189 
Eleufinian pontiff 50 (note) 
Alpidius, the philoſopher, Julian writes to bim 154 
Etbhrarchs, chiefs of the Jews till the beginning of the 
Vth century 38 (note) 
Enagrixs, Julian writes to him | 122 
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Fuclid, the philoſopher, Julian writes to him 84 
Enugenius, the philoſopher, Julian writes to him 38 
Eumenius and Pharianus, Julian writes to them 152 
Euripides, quotations ftom 164 (note) 237 (notc) 4245 
Euſebius and Bardion, eunuchs of Conſtantius 346 
Euzoius, an Arian biſhop of Antioch 339 


F; 


Fabricius John Albert; his Lux Evangelii '193 (note) 
196 (note) his Life of Libanius tranſlated 216—226 


Fame, a Dæmon 163 
Fragments of Epiſtles 207 —211 
Florentins, præfect of Gaul, Julian complains of him 36 
G. 

Galen, quotation from 5 49 (note) 
Gaul, army of ſends deputies to Joyian 356 
George, archbiſhop of Alexandria, his library 17. 92. his 
maſſacre 18 (note) 

the Catholic, Julian writes to him 14. 161 
Gra/shdþpers deſcribed 110 (note) loquacious 165 
Greed, the ten thouſand, retreat of 259. 283 (note) 
Gregory, duke, Julian writes to him 73 


A Nazianzeh,, his diſcourſe againft Julian 291. 312 


H. 

Hadrian, Emperor, builds a temple to Trajan 349 
Hatra, city of, Jovian arrives there 285 
— its hiſtory 286 
Hector, ſon of Parmenio, drowhed 167 
Hercyniai foreſt, fragment on 5 

Hermogenes, late præfect of Ægypt, Julian writes to 
him 46. prætor of Syria 383 


Herodotus, quotations from 45. 47. fragment on 208. 
account of | | ibid. (note) 


Heſiod, quotations from | 41. 87. 
Hippocrates, quotations from 49, 101. miſtaxen by 

Julian | th hb 7 162 (note) 

15 WW > Homer, 
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Homer, quotations from 14. 16. 33. 39. 40. 41. 45+ 48. 51. 54. 


55. 56. 82. 94. 100. 106. 108 (note) tio (note) 114 

(note) 121. 124. 130. 133+ 148. 149 (note) 150 (note) 

164 (note) 168. 10 5. 203. 229 (note) 230 (note) 238 
(.gnote) 247 (hote) 249 (note). 

Hundred, preferable to all other numbers, and why 53 


J. and J. 

Famblichus, Julian writes to him 80. 101, 107. 148. 171. 174. 
Two philoſophers muſt be diſtingaiſhed of that 
name 70 (note) 80 (note). | 

Fanuarits, a relation of Jovian, thought of for Emperor 362 


Fernuſalem, temple of, attempt to re- build, defeated 61, 62 


| (note) 74 (note) 
Jetus, community of, Julian addreſſes them 57. leſs 


odious to the Pagans than the Chriſtians, and 


why | 183 (note) 
Imperial government, an ariſtocracy 365 
John of Antioch, his hiſtory 349 


Jovian, conducts the corpſe of Conſtantius to Con- 
ſtantinople, 262. ratlier chooſes to quit the ſer- 
vice than renounce his faith, 263. His character, 
264. choſen. Emperor, 265. declares that he 
cannot command Pagans, 266, liſtens to the pro- 
poſals of Sapor, 276. reaſons which induce him 
to accept the peace, 281, 2. paſſes the Tigris, 
284. cauſes his election to be announced to the 
provinces of the Weſt, 289. encamps under the 
walls of Niſibis, and obliges the inhabitants to 

cvacuate it, 296, &c, enters Antioch, 311. re- 
gulates matters of religion, 319. makes a law 
to allow liberty of conſcience, ibid. reſttictions 
which he puts upon that liberty, 322, 3. treats 
with ſome reſpe the philoſophers who were in 
the train of Julian, 325. writes in favour of the 
_ Chriſtians, 325. recalls thoſe who were baniſhed 
on account of religion, and reſtores, to the 
churches. their privileges, 328. makes a law 
in favour of the virgins conſecrated to . God, 
ibid. writes to Athanafius, and invites him to 
court, 330, &c, gives three audiences to the 
Arians, 
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Arians, 341-5. is deſpiſed by the inhabitants of 

Antioch, 348. celebrates the funeral of Julian at 

Tarſus, 351. orders his tomb to be decorated, 

352. paſſes through Tyana, in Cappadocia, and 

hears news from the Weſt, 354. enters Ancyra, 

and celebrates the ſolemnity of his conſulſhip, 
having taken his ſon Varronian for his collegue, 

356, &c, his death, 361. his apotheoſis, 363. 7 
Foviants, a diſtinguiſhed officer, his tragic | death 297 
Fovians, a body of. troops 263 
Fovinus, commander of the troops itt the Gauls 289. 356 
{ft hmian games ſupported by the Corinthians 
Jvriex, Emperor, collects the library of George, 17. 92 

believes in dreams, 34. attempts in vain to re- 

build the temple of Jeruſalem 61, 2 (note) 74 

(note) leaves Antioch, paſſes through Litarbe, 

Berea, and Batnz, and arrives at Hierapolis, 

65—71, an accident which happened to him at. 

Hierapolis 72 (note) believes in theurgy, 98 con- 

filcates the effects of the church of Edeſſa, 118. 

makes a preſent of a country-houſe to one uf 

his friends, 122, pays an honourable teſtimon 
to Chriſtians, 128. wiſhes to eſtabliſk in Pa- 
ganiſm the diſcipline of the church, 3:4, at- 

tacks Chriſtianity with weak arguments, 137, &c. 

perſecutes the Chtiſtians, 145. ſends for an 

obeliſk to decorate Conſtantinople, 155. believes 
the immortality of the ſoul; deteſts the materialiſts 
and free-thinkers, 159, 80. ill treats Arſaces king 
of Armenia, 186 (note) deſtroys his own fleet, 

268, ſtate of his army at his death, 260. idea that 

the Perſians had of him, 267. various opinions of 

his death, 269. his funeral, 309. bad conſequences 
of his goverriment, 312. he is interred at Tarſus, 

351, his tomb is decorated by three Chriſtian 

princes, 3 52. he is placed in the number of the 


2 


Felian Count. The Emperor Julian writes to him 27 
Fulus, Patriarch of the Jews 60. miſtaken by Fa- 
bricius oy 200 (note) 
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Labarum, Jovian replaces in it the monogram of Jeſus 
Chriſt 327. deſcribed ibid. (note) 
Lardner, Dr. doubts the truth of the fiery eruption 
62 (note) his reaſons - ibid, 
Lemnian misfortunes 240. proverbial ib. (note) 
Leontius, Julian writes to him 45. conſular of Pa- 
leſtine 383 


Libanius, the ſophiſt, Julian writes to him 6. 28. 65. 
120. 195, 203. his liſe by Fabricius 216—226. 
his monody on Nicomedia 227 — 242. his monody 
on Daphne 243—25 1. his thoughts on the death of 
Julian 269. is inclined to kill himſelf 290. com- 
poſes two difcourſes in honour of Julian 291. 
complains of the ſeverities exerciſed againſt the 

Pagans 323 

Lucian, the ſophiſt, Julian writes to him 79 
Lucillian, Count, father in law of Jovian, his defence 
of Niſibis 304. ſent to Milan 289. 354. is killed 

at Rheims 355 
Lucius, an Arian biſhop, choſen to ſucceed George 
340. ſent to Jovian ibid. Jovian extricates him- 


ſelf from him 346 

M. 3 
Macedonians (heretics). their requeſt to Jovian 339 
Macrinus, Emperor, a forged epiſtle of 378 
Magnentius, his uſurpation 159 (note) 288 


Magnus, Count, burns the church of Beryta 329. is 
pardoned 330. his character id. his cruelties 
ibid. (note) 
Malarich, a Frank officer, appointed commander of the 
troops in the Gauls 289. refuſes that employ- 
ment 354 
Markland, Mr. refers to a paſſage of Julian co (note) 
Maximus, the perverter of Julian, that prince writes 
to him 29. 31. 96. 100, is perſecuted under 
Valens, and put to death, 3o (note) 226 (note) 


| / 324 (note) 

Meletius and Paulinus, biſhops of Antioch 315 (note) 
Memoridus, a tribune, ſent into the Weſt 288, gives an 

account of his commiſſion 354 
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Momus, his ſarcaſm on the ſandal of Venus 166 


Morell, Frederick, his tranſlation of Libanius faulty 223 
(note) 233 (note) 236 (note) his intenſe applica- 


tion to it 223 (note) his plagiariſm 224 (note 
Muret, error of 309 


Muſonius, fragment on f 210 
N. 
Nemean games, defrayed by the Argives 86 


Neptune, his deſtruction of the Grecian wall 230. re- 
primanded by Libanius 


230. 232 
Newvitta, a general 47 (note) 26r 
Newton, bithop, defends the fiery eruption 62 (note) 


Nicomedes 1. founder of Nicomedia 230, I 
Nicomedia deſcribed 227 (note) 233, &c. hiſtory of 231 
deſtroyed by an earthquake 228 (note) 237, &c, 

Nik, the rifing of 134. cauſe of it 135 (note) 


Niſcbis, city of, its hiſtory 299. conſternation of its 


inhabitants on being forced by Jovian to quit it 
304. they aſk but are refuſed permiſſion to de- 


fend themſelves 305. they retire to Amida 308 
Novatians (heretics) their tenets 316 
O. 

Olympic games, ſupported by the Eleans 86 
of Antioch 247 
Oribaſius, phyſician to Julian, that prince. writes to 
him 33. his works 34 (note) 
P. 


Paganiſm had no morality 131 (note) properly ſpeak- 
ing, had no dogmas 322, the methods Con- 
ſtantine emplcyed to undermine it ibia. 

Pagans, virtues rare among them 131 (note) their de- 
{pair at the death of Julian 


292 
Painter, Julian writes to one 185 
Patriarch (of Antioch) Julian writes to him 200 
Paul, his calumny and puniſhment 194 (note) 
Phedon of Elis 162 
Phædrus of Plato 203 


Phalaris, his epiſtles, fabricated perhaps by Libanius 


226 (note) 
Phidias, 
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Phidias, the ſculptor, his excellence 16 
Philip, Julian writes to him 197 
Pbilaſapbers, alarmed at the acceſſion of Jovian 31 

perſecuted under Valens 323 (note) well treated | 

by Jovian 325 
Photinum, Juliani Epiſtola ad, 205. biſhop of Sirmium, 

his temerity and degradation ibid. (note) 
Plyſiciaus, exemptions granted to them ' 63 
Pinaar, quotations from | 39. 55. 104. 125 
Plato, referred to 160, 161. deceived by Dionyſius _ 161 
Pocock, Dr. his deſcription of Nicomedia 234 (note) 
Porphyry, treaſurer· general of Agypt, Julian writes 
| to him | 92 
Prieſt, a heathen, cenſured and ſuſpended by Julian 177 
Priſcus, the philoſopher 6. Julian writes to him 202 
Probatius, great chamberlain to Jovian 34b 


Procbpius, a relation of Julian, commands in Meſt- 
potamia, is ſuſpected by Jovian 276, &c. acknow- 
ledges Joviah 296, conducts the corpſe of Julian 
to Tarſus 309. ſecretes himſelf 3 10. his revolt 


and death 221 (note) 
— ſecretary of ſtate 288 
Profeſſors, tegulated, and Chriſtians forbidden to teach 112 
Prohereſius, a Chriſtian ſophiſt, Julian writes to him 5 
Proteus, an impoſtor 81 
Pythian games, ſupported by the Delphians 86 

R. 

Rheims, City of 355 
Rhine; the people bordering on that river plunge their 

intants into it, and why 31 
Rhodian ſuower of gold 381 


Roſtgaard, Frederick, his collections 193 (note) 225 (note) 
8. 


Sabinus, a citizen of Niſibis, ſpeaks boldly to fovian 309 


Salluſt (afterwards Præfect of Gaul) extolled by Julian 37 
the ſecond (afterwards Præfect of the Eaſt) preſi- 
dent of the council of Chalcedon 47 (note) refuſes 
the empire after the death of Julian 261. is fent 
to 


5 
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0 
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to Sapor 276. quells a tumult at Antioch 348 
refufes the empire again after the death | : 
of Jovian 362 
$a/maſius, an error of | 369 
Sappho, quotations from 39. 40. 173 
Sapor I. king of Perſia, burnt Antioch 245 
Sapor II. hears of the death of Julian 267. attacks 
the Roman army 1d. makes the firſt overtures 
for a peace 275. thinks it ſtrange that the death 
of Julian is not revenged 277 
Sebaſtian, Count, comes to pay his duty to Jovian 296 


Sepulchres, puniſhment of thole who profaned them, 
exceſſes of tome Chriſtians, laws on that ſubject 
190, &c. (note) 


Serapion, a ſenator, Julian writes to him 47. 
Simonides, an expreſſion of 56 
Singara, city of, demanded by Sagor 280. Joyian 
makes the inhabitants quit it H 
Sopater, the diſciple of Jamblichus 78. 149 
Sofipater, (probably the ſame) Julian writes to him 196 
Sozomen, the hiſtorian, his murderous doctrine 271 
Fuetoni us, a paſſage ot explained ä - ITF 
Sun, his bleſſings 139 
Surena, the general of the pexſian cayalry, ſent to 
Jovian by Sapor 276 
Sewan-ſorg, a poetical idea 37 (note) 
Syloſon, ill rewarded by Darius a 
Symmachus, a Roman orator, extolled by Julian i63 
T. | 
Telchiz, a name for Apollo | 248 
Telchines, inhabitants of Rhodes, their ingenuity ib. (note) 
Temenus, the eldeſt of the Heraclidæ 84 
Tertullian, a fact related by him invalidated 370 


Themiſtius, ſenator. of Conſtantinople, pronounces the 
panegyric of Jovian 319. part of that elogium 


ibid, &c. ſubſtance of it 321 
Theocentus, quotation from 7 
Theodora, Julian writes to her 10. a letter to her 
from Libanius ibid. (note) 
Theodore, a high prieſt, Julian writes to him 178 


Theodorus, 


N 
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Theodores named in a divination, and put to death 


220 (note) 
Theophraftus, quotation from 50 
Therapeutz, their ſuperſtition 3 156 (note) 
Thiſalphata, the name of the place where Jovian re- 
entered the Roman territories 296 
FT? racians, Julian writes to them 12 
Tiberius, Emperor, his propoſal for placing Jeſus Chriſt 
among the Gods rejected 370 


Titus, biſhop of Boſtraa, Julian endeavours to prejudice 
him in the minds of the people 145. his-tenets 


ibid. (note) 
Trajai, Emperor | 286. 349 
N V. and U. 
Falentinian accompanies Lucillia into the Gauls 364 
is in danger of his life 355. is made captain of 


the guards 3 56. ſucceeds Jovian 362. aſſociates 
his brother Valens in the empire 363 (note) 


% 4 


Balentivians) heretics | 118 


Parronian, Count, father of Jovian 263. dies conſul | 

elect | 290 
- an infant, ſon of Jovian, choſen conſul in 
the room of his grandfather 357. his unhappy fate 364 


Vehicles, public, their danger and inconvenience 203 
Veſontio (now Beſangon) deſcribed 97 
Fetranio, his revolt 288 (note) 
Ur, a.caſile of Meſopotamia 3 
W. 
Farburton, biſhop, his ** Julian” 61 (note) 62 (note) 

Molſius, John Chriſtopher, his edition of the Epiſtles 
of Libanius Los 225 (note) 

Z. 

Zanbicari, Francis, his Latin Epiſtles of Libanius 22 25 (rote) 


Zeno, a celebrated phyfician, Julian writes to him 121 


Since 


ce 
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** Since this work has been printed off, I am 
enabled, by the Nouveau Dictionnaire Hiftorique *, 
(4me edition, 6 tomes, 8 vo, a Caen, 1779), to add 
the following account of a writer to whom I am 
much obliged. 

BETERIE (JoHx PIII Runs de la), born at 
Rennes, died in an advanced age, in 1772. He 


was a man of learning, was much attached to 


religion, and his morals did not belie his prin- 
ciples. His knowledge, being ſolid and diverſified, 


rendered his convetſation intereſting and improv- 


ing. He publiſhed ſeyeral works, which have 
been well received by the public. 1. The Hiſtory 
of Julian the Apoſtate +, Paris, 1735. 1746. 12mo. 
a curious performance, well written, and diſ- 
ringuiſhed at once by its imparriality, precifion, 
elegance, and judgement. 2, The Hiſtory of the 
Emperor Jovian, with tranflations of ſome works 


of the Emperot Julian, Paris, 1748, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Sc. Sc. 


* The work ſo ſtyled, ow Hiftoire abregie de tous le, 
hommes qui ſe ſont fait un nomme par le Genie, les Talens, les 
Vertus, les Erreurs, Se. depuis le commencement du monde juſqu's 
nos jours, par une Societs de Gens de lettres, is of itſelf a library, 

+ This work, it is obſervable, is not ſo entitled by the 
author, but ſolely Vie de l Empereur Fulien, 
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17. note + |. f. r.“ Julian 
© was truly“ 
26. note + I, 6. 7. 6 xevouw? 
31. note * 1, 2. r. common 
© reading” 
= I. 13. r. Chalcfy? 

. is miſpaged 
$2, note *1. 3. r.. r r- 
95. note *1, 7. r. © dvgwruTe 

Ty | 
97. note + |, 7. F. Mar- 

tinius, &c. belongs to the 

next note 
102, note + l. 1. r. ne. 
124. I. 13. After friends add 
: and prefix the ſame re- 
erence to the note be · 
ginning „Julian, it ap- 
pears,” &. 
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159. |. 5. r.“ Conſtans' 

165. note * I. 3. r. Phædon 

169. note ® 1. 1. r. Oe 

206. I. the laſt, r. confectamꝰ 

214. I. 4. r. (21) 

240. note * |, the laſt, r. 
Chiliades' 

259. is miſpaged 

279. note l. 3. r. to whom? 

284. 1. 3. fr. the bottom, r. 
© as were” 

291, note + l. 3.r. * a Lat in' 

333+ note + l. 3. r. rao?” 

341. |. 17, r. Bernicius? 
to note + add B. 

36r. note * l. 1. after Am- 
mianus*, add a comma 
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